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The Wrath of the Bigot: 
An Analysis of Protest Mail 


BY HANS H. TOCH, STEVEN E. DEUTSCH 
AND DONALD M. WILKINS* 


How do American “hate” groups operate, what are the most 
common themes in their “letters to the editor,” and why do they 
single out a particular newspaper for attack? An assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and two of his colleagues at Michigan State 
University analyze an Oregon editor's mail to find the answers. 





(4 ON SUNDAY APRIL 12, 1959, ROBERT 
Edmondson, 86, passed away in his 
home town, Bend (population 12,000), 
Oregon. Two days later the Bend Bulle- 
tin contained an editorial about Mr. Ed- 
mondson’s demise. 

The editorial began by pointing out 
that “it was only a few short years ago 
that the name of Robert Edward Ed- 
mondson was very well known in Bend, 
and elsewhere.” It recalled that at the 
outbreak of World War II Mr. Edmond- 
son had been among a group of Ameri- 
cans tried for treason and “freed on a 
legal technicality.” It described Mr. 
Edmondson’s career as a “one-time 
‘specialty journalist’” who had “turned 
out reams of copy, most of it worked 
around the idea that the addition of 
fluorides to water supplies for the pur- 
pose of preventing tooth decay was a 


1 The authors are indebted to Robert W. Chand- 
ler, editor and publisher of the Bend Bulletin, for 
making available the mail on which this study is 


dangerous practice.” Fluoridation, ac- 
cording to Edmondson, “was in fact a 
dangerous plot by Communists to make 
slaves of us all.” 

The Bulletin’s editorial concluded: 

Actually, of course, this type of op- 
erator is becoming fewer each month. 

Those who fight issues merely by vilify- 

ing those who oppose them, those who 

answer sound arguments with fury, are 

a disappearing group. This was a brand 

of journalism popular many years ago, 

which has gradually passed into disre- 
pute. Edmondson was one of the last of 

a dying breed. 

Six days after the editorial, the Bulle- 
tin published a letter from a reader in 
Bend who identified herself as Mr. Ed- 
mondson’s niece. She enclosed material 
concerning the trials to which the edi- 
torial had referred, and characterized 
these trials as a “travesty of justice.” She 
also chided the editor of the Bulletin 
for unfair journalistic practices. She 
contrasted these to Mr. Edmondson’s 
journalism, which had been “character- 
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ized . . . by integrity and a deep sense 
of responsibility to print the truth as he 
saw it.” 


Three days later a very long docu- 
ment appeared in the Bulletin’s “Letter” 
column from a woman in Salt Lake 
City who described herself as a “friend 
and co-worker” of the deceased. She 
was full of praise for Edmondson, and 
full of sharp invective against the edi- 
tor of the Bulletin whom she described 
as a “little brainwashed man.” “I think 
I can well understand from whence 
comes your venom and animosity: we 
who know the score, well understand 
who hates Christians and Christian 
Americanism most.” The letter dealt 
with Edmondson’s trial, and expressed 
itself in opposition to fluoridation, 
“which is so successfully used by the 
Soviets on their prisoners.” 


This second letter not only referred 
to the Edmondson editorial, but also to 
another editorial which had appeared in 
the Bulletin on the same day, condemn- 
ing Governor Faubus of Arkansas for 
signing a bill which required donated 
blood to be labelled with the race of 
the donor. The letter commented: 


No decent white person wants Negro 
blood in his veins. Why should he? 
This mixing of blood and races was not 
done until the nefarious United Na- 
tions demanded it, because their charter 
now supersedes (sic) the Constitution 
of the U.S.A.; nor until the communist 
NAACP became the boss of our land 
and the Supreme Court. 


The letter closed with these words: 


(Edmondson’s) great spirit will go 
marching on, up the stairways of the 
stars, to where the Christian Christ 
awaits him with a “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant. Enter ye into 
the joy of the Lord!” Amen. Most sin- 
cerely yours, 


The third letter, published a week 
later, came from a friend of Mr. Ed- 
mondson in Bend and was compara- 
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tively mild in tone. It presented docu- 
mentation to the effect that Edmondson 
had not been tried for treason but sedi- 
tion, and that he was not freed on a 
legal technicality but for lack of evi- 
dence. 


By contrast with the tone of the third 
letter, the next one, published six days 
later, was extremely vehement. It char- 
acterized the Bulletin editorial as 
“about as stinking a bit of writing (as) 
the anti-communist fighters in this na- 
tion have recoiled from in a long time.” 
It threatened the editor with revenge 
(anti-communists “have ‘long memo- 
ries’ ”) and ended with the declaration 
“I just think you are a very stupid 
man.” In the midst of threats, the letter 
contained the statement “I am not writ- 
ing this in your spirit of hatred and vil- 
ification.” 

The writer (from Satsuma, Florida) 
did not indicate how the Bulletin edi- 
torial had reached him or whether he 
knew Mr. Edmondson personally. He 
did identify himself as part of the anti- 
communist movement, and testified to 
“4000 (anti-communist) groups listed 
in my personal file.” He also expressed 
parenthetical opposition to fluoridation: 
“It is a proven fact that among other 
things, fluorides were and are used by 
the Soviet MVD to weaken and destroy 
brain cells of their victims.” 


The fifth letter was written by a re- 
tired general in Atlanta, Georgia, who 
said that he had received copies of the 


editorial “fram different directions 
throughout the nation.” The general 
extolled Mr. Edmondson, deplored his 
trial and dealt severely with the New 
Deal. He also expressed reservations 
about fluoridation. This letter ended 
with the observation that “the United 
States of America is now drifting to 
the left and to its doom” but mentioned 
the possibility that “recovery” might 
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take place, in which case Edmondson’s 
name would be inscribed among those 
who had fought “for the preservation 
of our Republic as it was conceived 
and organized.” 


On May 5, under the heading 
“Neither is something to be proud of” 
an editorial in the Bulletin acknowl- 
edged that Edmondson had been tried 
for sedition and not for treason (as 
suggested in the original editorial). The 
same day a letter was published from a 
“personal friend and co-worker with 
Robert Edward Edmondson the last 23 
years” in Newcastie, Wyoming. The 
letter dealt mainly with the Bulletin’s 
“lies” about Mr. Edmondson’s trial, al- 
though it concerned itself in passing 
with the “poisoning” of water supply. 
The letter ended as follows: “(The) 
United States was founded a Christian 
Constitutional Republic—and will re- 
turn to it. For Christ and Country.” 


A week later, the Bend Bulletin pub- 
lished the following editorial: 


This is a shutoff: Effective today, the 
Bulletin has ceased to publish further 
letters on the life and times of the late 
Robert Edward Edmondson. It has be- 
come apparent that the letters are an 
organized campaign, carried on by some 
of the late Mr. Edmondson’s friends in 
some of his “causes.” Particularly, it is 
noted, the letters come mostly from the 
anti-Semites, who were for Hitler when 
Hitler was massacring the Jews, who 
see in international communism only 
a Jewish plot to make slaves of the rest 
of us. 


We don’t like Communism either. 


But we fail to find in it a plot by 
members of the Jewish faith to gain 
power over the rest of the world. 

And we can find no recognized au- 
thority on Communism who disagrees 
with us. Ordinarily the Bulletin pub- 
lishes all letters to the editor received. 
Since the current batch is merely repe- 
titious of a thoroughly discredited the- 
ory, we feel further publication of them 
will serve no useful purpose. 
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THE START OF THE CAMPAIGN 
Several of the authors of the letters 
which were being “shut off” had indeed 
long publicly advocated the type of 


views described in the editorial. The 


second published letter had been writ- 
ten by the author of a volume entitled 
Alien Minorities and Mongrelization. 
The retired general who wrote the fifth 
letter is a regular contributor to right- 
wing publications. The sixth letter was 
from the editor and publisher of a 
weekly newspaper which had opposed 
American entry into World War II on 
the grounds that the “Hate Hitler” 
campaign was a Jewish Communist cre- 
ation. Lowenthal and Guterman in 
their study of American agitators cite 
statements by this writer, such as “How 
would you like to have the bloodstream 
of your baby, or son, or husband, or 
daughter, or wife, polluted by dried 
blood collected from Jews, Negroes, 
and criminals?”? 

The letters had originated from every 
corner of the country, from places 
where it is unlikely that the Bend Bulle- 
tin would ordinarily be read. Several 
had been written by individuals who 
had in the past acted as spokesmen for 
the extreme right. These individuals 
seemed to have some measure of com- 
munication with each other. This fact 
became obvious through the April 1 is- 
sue of Common Sense, a bi-monthly 
newspaper edited by the “Christian 
Educational Association” of Union, 
New Jersey. 

Common Sense describes itself as 
“The Nation’s Anti-Communist News- 
paper” and subscribes to the premise 
that Communism is a Jewish creation. 
In its April 1 issue, which was mailed 
to subscribers early in May, Common 
Sense published as “Open Letters” two 
of the letters to the Bend Bulletin. One 


2 Lowenthal, L. and N. Guterman, Prophets of 
Deceit (New York: Harper, 1949), p. 144. 
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FIGURE | 
Number of Communications Received during Weeks after Publication Date 
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of these letters was one from the wom- 
an in Salt Lake City who had written 
the volume on “mongrelization” re- 
ferred to above. The other letter was 
the one from the retired major general 
in Atlanta. Common Sense also pub- 
lished a short article by Robert Edward 
Edmondson, giving “confession proof 
that Jewry is behind (the) U.S. Su- 
preme Court desegregation decision of 
1954.” 

The publication of these “open let- 
ters” in Common Sense was bound to 
elicit further mail to the Bend Bulletin. 
What would be the nature of this mail? 
Would its content remain the same, or 
change over time? Would the writers 
simply endorse earlier letters? Would 
they introduce new issues? 

THE PROBLEM 

Very little is know about the tactics 
of American hate groups in general, 
and their letter writing activities in par- 
ticular. However, the whole area of 
protest writing to editors, especially by 


vocal crackpot groups, has been sadly 
neglected. Concern has been voiced by 
journalists about this type of mail, since 
its possible impact on editors poses a 
serious problem.’ Goldstein and Toch 
have pointed to a close link between 
mental illness and crackpot mail.* Gall- 
up, Goldstein, Kefauver and others 
have reiterated the non-representative 
nature of protest mail.® 

The mail to the editor of the Bend 
Bulletin provides a valuable case study 
of protest mail since 1) it is a self-con- 
tained universe; 2) the occasion for the 


mail is known and circumscribed; 3) 


* See, for instance, Cort, D., “The Loud-Voiced 
Victory,” The American Scholar, 23:71-82 (1954). 
‘ae J. and H. Toch, “An of 
Sample of Eccentric Mail to the United Na- 
tena,” The American Imago, 13:149-87 (1956). 


Sociometry, 6:156-81 (1943); Kefauver, E. and 
J. Levin, “Letters That Count,” in Katz, 
D. et al. (ed.), Public Opinion and Propaganda 
(New York: Dryden, 1954). 
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the writers did communicate with each 
other to some extent before writing; 4) 
the mail was promoted through at least 
one mass medium: 5) the mail came 
from members of an interesting and po- 
tentially dangerous political movement, 
and 6) the object of the mail was clear- 
ly that of protesting, of expressing hos- 
tility and disapproval of editorial poli- 
cies. 

The analysis of the mail was made 
possible through the kind cooperation 
of Robert Chandler, editor of the Bend 
Bulletin. All the documents received as 
a result of the Edmondson editorial 
were made available for content analy- 
sis. The universe consisted of 51 docu- 
ments sent to the Bend Bulletin in 37 
mailings between April 16, 1959 and 
early June of the same year. 

The distribution of this total over 
time is graphically represented in Fig- 
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ure 1. By far the greatest amount of 
mail clearly arrived between the fifth 
and seventh week after publication of 
the editorial, pointing to the role of 
Common Sense in stimulating the cam- 
paign. After the eighth week, the cam- 
paign terminated abruptly. 

Figure 2 illustrates a curious change 
in the format of the mail over time. 
Whereas in the first five weeks most of 
the documents were letters, the last 
three weeks the mail contained many 
more enclosures (such as fly-leafs, leaf- 
lets, pamphlets, newspapers, etc.). The 
presumption immediately arises that a 
corresponding change in the content of 
the documents should take place over 
time. 

The geographical distribution of the 
mail is best illustrated by means of a 
map (Figure 3). Here it may be noted 
that 1) virtually every section of the 


FIGURE 2 
Ratio of Enclosures to Letters over Four Time Periods 
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FIGURE 3 
Sources of Communications in Chronological Sequence 
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KEY: 1) Bend, Ore.; 2) Salt Lake City, Utah; 3) Bend, Ore.; 4) Satsuma, Fla.; 5) Atlanta, Ga.; 
6) Newcastle, Wyo.; 7) Fair Lawn, N.J.; 8) Washington, Ind.; 9) Van Nuys, Calif.; 10) Columbus, 
Ohio; 11) source unknown; 12) Corvallis, Ore.; 13) Newcastle, Wyo.; 14) Mattoon, Ill.; 15) Ogunquit, 
Me.; 16) New York, N.Y.; 17) Farmington, Ark.; 18) Ina, Ill.; 19) New York, N.Y.; 20) Dade City, 
Fla.; 21) St. Cloud, Fla.; 22) Inglewood, Calif.; 23) Seattle, Wash.; 24) Los Angeles, Calif.; 25) Los 
Angeles, Calif.; 26) Chappells, S.C.; 27) Milwaukee, Wis.; 28) Troy, N.Y.; 29) Linden, N.J.; 30) 
Eugene, Ore.; 31) Belmont, Mass.; 32) Santa Fe, N.M.; 33) Burlington, Wash.; 34) Alameda, Calif.; 
35) Wichita, Kans.; 36) Whipple, Ariz.; 37) source unknown. 


country and every type of community 
was represented in the mail, and 2) no 
pattern is evident over time, except for 
the fact that two of the first three let- 
ters originated in Bend. Beside Oregon, 
the locations’ most represented were 
Southern California and Florida. 
THE ANALYSIS 

The mail was subjected to a fairly 
exhaustive thematic content analysis. 
The themes were classified into positive 
themes (favorable mentions) and nega- 
tive themes (unfavorable mentions). 
The positive themes comprised favor- 
able statements about Edmondson and 
individuals other than Edmondson and 
favorable mentions of Christianity, 


Americanism, the white race and com- 
binations of these, such as Christian 
White Americans. The negative themes 
included statements directed against 
Negroes, Communists, Jews (or com- 
bined conspiracies of the groups), fluo- 
rides, taxes, foreigners and various as- 
pects of government and policy such 
as the New Deal, the UN, foreign aid, 
summit meetings, world federalism and 
President Eisenhower. Statements di- 
rected against the editor of the Bulletin 
personally, or the press generally, were 
also classed among negative themes. 
The documents were independently 
coded by the three authors. The coding 
proved reliable to the point of unani- 
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mity. A final code was arrived at 
through consensus. The data were tabu- 
lated over time and by format of the 
communication. 

As might be expected from the na- 
ture of the mail, the documents were 
primarily negative in orientation. We 
found it necessary to use 74 negative 
categories in coding, but only 24 posi- 
tive categories. We located 338 nega- 
tive themes in the mail, as against 157 
positive themes. 

POSITIVE THEMES 

The most prevalent single theme in 
the mail was that of praise for Robert 
Edmondson. Twenty-one of the docu- 
ments had some favorable statement 
about Edmondson, extolling his virtues 
as a patriot, American and/or Chris- 
tian. The next frequent positive theme 
also referred to Edmondson. Sixteen 
respondents pointed out that Mr. Ed- 
mondson had never been tried for trea- 
son, and most of the statements were 
accompanied by charges that the legal 
proceedings in question (the sedition 
trials) had been unfair. Another related 
theme (found eleven times) was that 
Edmondson was not one of a “dying 
breed,” as the editorial had contended. 

Since illustrations of these themes 
have already been provided in our 
characterizations of the published let- 
ters, one additional quote may suffice. 
This excerpt derives from a letter with 
a personal printed letterhead, sent from 
New York City. The closing of this let- 
ter reads as follows: 


The fact that (Robert Edmondson) 
did publicly over his signature, denounce 
our entering World War II is proof of 
his sterling patriotism, fearless courage 
and political foresight. Today we, the 
American people, are paying a high 
price for the criminal folly of those who 
dragged us into the mud of the present 
global chaos, the net result of Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam. Likewise, the fact 
that Edmondson was one of the inno- 
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cent victims of the scandalous “Sedition 

Trial”, with Rogge acting as arch-perse- 

cutor and servile lackey of the hideous 

“New Deal”, is something the latter, 

and its by-products, fellows like your- 

self, should be ashamed of. 

Fortunately for this country, and ap- 
parently much to your regret, there are 
still hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions, of Americans of the Edmondson, 
McCarthy and MacArthur “breed” who 
are not afraid to fight the combined de- 
structive forces of pink socialism, red 
communism and nefarious mongreliza- 
tion. Truly NOT yours. 

The next most frequent positive 
themes in the mail were explicit posi- 
tive references to Americanism (which 
occurred 11 times) and to Christianity 
(10 times). These are best illustrated 
by closing remarks in the letter, such 
as “For God and Country,” “For Christ 
and: Country,” “Sincerely in God's 
Grace,” “May God Bless and Save 
America,” “Respectfully for youth, 
country, our Constitutional Republic 
Form of Government,” and “Yours for 
a Free White Christian America purged 
of the kikes and their contemptible 
proselytes.” 


NEGATIVE THEMES 


The negative theme most frequently 
found in the documents had little to do 


with the Edmondson editorial. Sixteen 
of the writers expressed themselves 
strongly against integration, using words 
like “race-mixing” and “mongrelization” 
to characterize the process. Typical of 
these statements was a printed card 
from a Georgia newspaper, which read: 


Race mixing is a dumb, stupid, un- 
natural action. Even the animals, birds, 
and fish know better than to mix. 

Race mixing is an outrageous action 
and will result in mongrelization, degra- 
dation, and destruction of white Chris- 
tian America and Civilization. 

Race mixing is a Subversive device in 
the Communistic plot to destroy White 
America and Christianity. 

If you preach, teach or advocate race 
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mixing, you are promoting the commu- 

nist line and the religion of the Devil. 

If you are a patriotic, Christian White 
American you will heed this message 
and have copies printed and distributed 
to ministers and professors. 

Following the  anti-miscegenation 
theme in popularity were three types of 
attack on the editor of the Bulletin. One 
(mentioned 14 times) charged the edi- 
tor with unfairness, vilification and 
_ Slander; the second (which appeared 13 
times) elaborated on the motives pre- 
sumably underlying the editor’s actions; 
the third (also mentioned 13 times) 
dealt with presumed ignorance and 
misinformation on the part of the edi- 
tor. Examples of all three themes have 
already been provided. The first two of 
these may be further illustrated by the 
opening sentences of a letter from St. 
Cloud, Florida: 

Dear Contemptible Cur: 

After reading about your sadistic edi- 
torial gloating over the passing of that 
Great Patriot, Robert Edward Edmond- 
son, I hereby nominate you for the 
award of the “Number One Heel of the 
Year.” 

You should have no trouble winning 
as it is doubtful if anyone else can 
match the perverted verbosity of your 
depraved editorial. Have you been out 
to urinate on his grave yet? You are the 
type! 

In the future when anyone remarks 
to me, “How low can a man get?” I 
can always point to you. 

Another theme which occurred 13 
times was that of attacks on the New 
Deal, and on Franklin D. Roosevelt 
personally. Thus a pamphlet published 
by an extremist group in Hollywood 
characterized FDR as “the man who, 
more than all other traitors rolled to- 
gether, is directly responsible for all the 
evil in the world today.” This same 
pamphlet described American entry into 
World War II as “the most fiendish act 
of treason in the history of our nation.” 
A letter from Wyoming expressed simi- 
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lar views, and added, “You may also 
recall that FDR boasted that some of 
his best friends were Communists, 
while Eleanor entertained Communist 
leaders at tea in the White House.” 

One of the most interesting themes 
prevalent in the mail was that of an 
unnamed, vague, but extremely active 
plot against the people of the United 
States. An all-pervasive enemy was de- 
scribed here, more general than the 
particular Jews, Communists, bankers, 
foundations, international organizations 
and public officials who could be sin- 
gled out as partisans and agents of the 
Conspiracy. There was talk of “master 
minds” behind “diabolical plots” to 
carry out “planned conspiracy”. Refer- 
ences were made to “the Beast,” to “the 
invisible government,” to “the enemy 
within” and to “Alien Minded people 
living in our midst” intent on “under- 
mining the government.” 


The Hollywood pamphlet described 
several stages of the Conspiracy, start- 
ing with its advent in the U.S.: 


The Great Conspiracy was launched 
in the United States in 1867 with the 
arrival in St. Louis of an “immigrant” 
who called himself Jacob H. Schiff. 
Actually, that “immigrant” was an emis- 
sary and advance agent of the House of 
Rothschild, the then overlord of the 
Great Conspiracy. His job was to “case 
the joint” and then lay out the blueprint 
for the take-over of the country. 

The first objective was to get control 
of our money system. 


In another document (excerpts from 
the American Mercury) this first stage 
of the Conspiracy was focused on the 
year 1913: 


Four planned sinister events took 
place in 1913: 1) the graduated in- 
come tax law was passed; 2) the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking Act was passed; 
3) the Anti-Defamation League was or- 
ganized by B’nai B'rith; 4) the Rocke- 
feller Foundation was established. These 
four events were not unrelated. 
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The Conspiracy was then presumed 
to have engineered World Wars I and 
II, and to have created and strength- 
ened Communism. The Hollywood 
pamphlet made this last point as fol- 
lows: 

I wish to STRESS that the REDS are 
the choicest tools and agents—-provoca- 
teur of the Masterminds of the Great 
Conspiracy . . . also that the so-called 
Fellow-travellers, Intellectuals, “Liber- 
als,” etc., etc., come under the heading 
of REDS. 

Thus, the Conspiracy is clearly not 
Communist in origin. At times one 
gains the suspicion that the “master 
minds” in question are Jews, but this 
was never stated. Whatever the intent 
of the writers, the effect of their treat- 
ment is to leave the identity of the Con- 
spirator to some extent to the imagina- 
tion and discretion of the readers. Ref- 
erences to Communists and financiers 
(among others) make it possible for 
the Conspiracy to comprise objects of 


hatred which might at first glance ap- 
pear irreconcilable. 

Three themes mentioned with the 
next highest frequency (nine times) 


were an anti-fluoridation theme and 
two anti-communist themes. With ref- 
erence to fluoridation, the contention 
was that fluorides are inimical to 
health. Sometimes this was coupled 
with the implication that fluorides are 
promoted in a deliberate conspiracy of 
the type outlined above. In this case the 
presumed attempt was “the use of 
‘fluorides’, deadly poison, in the drink- 
_ing water to weaken the citizens of the 
United States physically, mentally, and 
in their desire to survive.” The final ob- 
ject of this plot was never specified, al- 
though at times Communism was men- 
tioned as an interested party. For in- 
stance, a Russian officer who had pur- 
chased sodium fluorides in the U.S. 
_Wwas quoted as giving the following 
reason: 
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We want to put it in the drinking 
water at the Slave Labor Camps so the 
prisoners will become passive and give 
us no trouble. 

One of the two anti-Communist 
themes which were mentioned nine 
times was the characterization of Com- 
munism as an evil. The spirit of this 
theme is exemplified in a reprinted 
speech to the Texas legislature on the 
subject of Communism, in which Com- 
munism was described as “the most 
bloodthirsty movement, the most sav- 
age, the most tyrannical, the most un- 
godly, the most destructive, the most 
soul-less ideology ever given to the 
world.” 

The other frequent anti-Communist 
theme was the appeal for action against 
Communism. Thus a candidate for 
Congress from Illinois who described 
himself as “a descendant of pioneer 
American families,” sent a copy of his 
platform, the first three points of which 
were: 

1) The Reds must be kicked out of 
the UN or the UN out of the USA. 

2) The Pink-to-Red professors must 
be kicked out of our schools. 

3) The Pink-to-Red writers must be 


gagged. 

This writer, incidentally, did not con- 
fine his attentions to Communism. His 
platform also included demands that 
“mongrelization of the White Race” be 
stopped, and that the “flooding of our 
Country with Anti Christ Aliens” be 
put an end to. He also called for cen- 
sorship of “trashy literature, sexy 
movies, and crime TV.” 


THEMES PREVALENT IN THE LATE PHASE 
OF THE CAMPAIGN 

It has been noted in describing 
changes in the sample over time that 
1) the mail increased considerably in 
the sixth week after the editorial, and 
2) that the formal characteristics of the 
mail changed at this time from a preva- 
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lence of letters to a preponderance of 
enclosures. 

The enclosures covered a wide range. 
They included five newspapers and 
newsletters (not counting two copies of 
Common Sense) and a variety of 
printed material such as pamphlets, 
leaflets, flyleafs, reprints and clippings, 
and items duplicated on mimeograph or 
multigraph machines. 

Themes which occurred primarily in 
the second half of the mail campaign 
thus tended to be found in enclosures. 
The anti-integration theme, for in- 
stance, which occurred 16 times, only 
appeared twice in the first five weeks, 
and only four times in letters. 

The distribution of the other themes 
we have cited varies considerably. Posi- 
tive mentions of Edmondson occurred 
almost exclusively in letters, as did at- 
tacks on the editor. The condemnations 
of Communism and the calls to arm 
against it, on the other hand, occurred 
almost always in enclosures. The fol- 
lowing are other themes which occur- 
red primarily in enclosures, and mostly 
in the last three weeks of the cam- 
paign: 

1. Syncretic Themes 

G. W. Allport, in his classic book on 
prejudice, writes that “one of the facts 
of which we are most certain is that 
people who reject one out-group will 
tend to reject other out-groups. If a 
person is anti-Jewish, he is likely to be 
anti-Catholic, anti-Negro, anti any out- 
group.”® In our content analysis we re- 
corded all instances in which writers 
combined into one collective enemy 
some of the groups they were against. 
Such themes, which we labelled “syn- 
cretic,” occurred predominantly in en- 
closures, in the late stages of the cam- 
paign. 


* Allport, G. W., The Nature of Prejudice (New 
York: Doubleday Anchor No. A149, 1958), p. 66. 
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One of these themes was an anti- 
Jewish-Communist one. Repeated refer- 
ences were found to “Communistic 


Jews”. One writer pointed out that 
“Communism fits the Jewish charac- 
ter.” A letter, signed with “Real Ameri- 
can”, contained the following: 


I wonder if the Jews are actually dig- 
ging their final grave of tomorrow by 
spreading Jew-Communist ideas? Some 
day Hitler may be vindicated. 

Three related themes were an anti- 
Jewish-Negro theme, an anti-Jewish- 
Supreme Court theme and an anti-Jew- 
ish-NAACP theme. The impact of these 
themes was that the fight against segre- 
gation is inspired and promoted by 
Jews. The April 1 issue of Common 
Sense, for instance, which was enclosed 
by two correspondents, contained an 
article by Edmondson in which ke 
quoted an official of the American Jew- 
ish Committee to the effect that “so- 
called ‘Jews’ influenced the 1959 U.S. 
Supreme Court’s Anti-Segregation De- 
cision and racial mongrelization by the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People.” 

The printed poster from Arkansas 
puts the issue more bluntly: 

The head of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coiored People 
is a jew named Spingar, not a nigger. 
A vice-president is Senator Wayne Mor- 
ris, a defender of left wingers. As direc- 
tors and life members of the NAACP 
is one Eleanor Roosevelt; her son; pres- 
ident of the CIO, Walter Reuther; Sena- 
tor Herbert H. Lehman; Jews. Are you 
beginning to see the light? Both Leh- 
man and Morse, jew Senators, make a 
fight on the floor of the United States 
Senate for the court’s decision on de- 
segregation. They are pushing the nig- 
ger organization, the NAACP.” 
Another “syncretic” theme linked 

communism with the Negro issue. The 
card distributed by the Georgia news- 
paper, for instance, had discussed “race 
mixing” as a “Subversive device in the 
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Communistic plot to destroy White 
America and Christianity.” A small 
pamphlet which had been enclosed by 
two writers called for impeachment of 
the Supreme Court, “for giving aid and 
comfort to the Communist Conspiracy” 
in its efforts “to legalize and encourage 
intermarriage between Negroes and 
Whites and thus mongrelize the 
American White Race.” 


2. Anti-Negro Themes: 

As indicated, the negative theme 
which occurred most frequently in the 
sample was that dealing with segrega- 
tion, and this theme was almost ex- 
clusively noted in enclosures, and in the 
late stages of the campaign. A similar 
temporal distribution was found among 
other anti-Negro themes. Out of eight 
attacks on inter-racial blood transfu- 
sions, for instance, seven took place in 
the last three weeks.’ So did five out of 
five religious arguments for Negro in- 
feriority and all three scientific 
“proofs” of this theory. Typical of at- 
tacks on Negro-White blood transfu- 
sions were assertions to the effect that 
Negoes are afflicted with exclusive 
hereditary disorders carried in the 
blood. Other arguments implied con- 
genital organic inferiority in Negroes. 

Religious reasoning behind the con- 
clusion that Negroes are inferior usu- 
ally involved the premise of a qualita- 
tive differentation in Genesis. Thus the 
writer of one leaflet stated “WE HON- 
OUR our GOD for HIS Supreme 
White Race Creation.” Another author 
wrote that God “did not make the 
white man and the nigger kin.” Such 
statements frequently were buttressed 
by biblical quotations. Parallel “scien- 
tific” material also made extensive use 


TIt will be recalled that the Bend Bulletin had 
carried an editorial against blood-labelling in the 
same issue with the Edmondson edito: and 
that one of the letters published in Common 
Sense had contained references to this item. 
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of documentation, mostly from anthro- 
pological sources. 


3. Anti-Semitic Themes: 

Anti-Jewish themes usually occurred 
in the context of other themes, such as 
that of the Great Conspiracy, or of 
lesser conspiracies (like the Jewish- 
Communist conspiracy or the Jewish- 
Negro Conspiracy). The few anti-Semi- 
tic themes which were noted in rela- 
tively pure form, occurred in the last 
three weeks of the campaign. 

Pure Anti-Semitic themes tended to 
have religious overtones. In several in- 
stances these took the form of biblical 
references. In other, Jews were depicted 
as the traditional enemies of Christ and 
and as the people responsible for the 
crucifixion who had “howled for 
(Christ’s) blood, and demanded that he 
be nailed to the cross.” 


4. Anti-Communist Themes: 

Two of the Anti-Communist themes 
were among those which occurred late 
in the campaign. One of these was the 
argument that Communism was making 
inroads because of support received 
from New Dealers, liberals and others 
in the U.S. The other theme asserted 
that Communism frequently occurs in 
non-Communist disguises. The organi- 
zations mentioned ranged from the 
League of Women Voters and the Lea- 
gue of Women Shoppers to the United 
Nations Organizations. Among the in- 
dividuals mentioned were Albert Ein- 
stein, Sen. Herbert Lehman, Carl and 
Mark Van Doren, Thomas Mann, Prof. 
Harlow Shapley, Oscar Hammerstein 
II, Fredric March and Bishop Bromley 
Oxnam. 

A cartoon printed on a postcard sent 
by an “Anti-Communist” organization 
in Wichita pictured diabolical “Inter- 
national Communism” masked behind 
“Big Labor”, “Universities” and 
“Churches”, pushing over the Statue of 
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Liberty. In this enterprise Communism 
was assisted by “subversive elements in 
Supreme Court, Government, NAACP, 
Foundations, Foreign Aid, Mass Com- 
munications Media, and Amusement 
Industries.” The cartoon was entitled 
“Which mask shall I wear when I push 
her over?” and carried the warning, 
“American liberty is in greater danger 
than at any time in our history, due to 
powerful forces trying to destroy us.” 


CONCLUSION 

It becomes apparent as we examine 
the Edmondson protest mail that we are 
not here dealing with independent in- 
dividual reactions to an editorial. 

For one, by far the majority of writ- 
ers had received word of the editorial 
second or third hand. The letters re- 
printed in Common Sense seemed to 
have occasioned the bulk of the mail, 
and several writers referred to them. 
Others sent carbon copies of their own 
letters to the editor of Common Sense 
or to one or another of the original 
writers. Several appeared to have re- 
ceived personal notice of the Bend edi- 
torial from other persons. 

Second, a number of the writers ap- 
peared to be affiliated with right wing 
organizations or publications. At least 
four mailings were from editors of 
newsletters or newspapers, and several 
from individuals who identified them- 
selves as organizational officials. Thus, 
much of the mail derives from spokes- 
men or opinion leaders of the extreme 
right. 

This holds largely for the first half of 
the campaign, which preceded the pub- 
lication of the Common Sense issue. 
These first letters were relatively direct 
responses to the editorial from indivi- 
duals whose business it apparently is to 
respond to relevant events on behalf of 
the group. Once these official responses 
had been made and published, the rank 
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and file took over, and the campaign 
changed in nature. 

The two most striking changes we 
have noted are 1) the substitution of 
printed matter for letters in the second 
phase of the campaign, and 2) the fact 
that the second phase of the campaign 
had no explicit purpose, in that themes 
concerned with the life and times of 
Robert Edmondson had been almest 
completely replaced by apparently ir- 
relevant issues, such as integration and 
Communism.® 

The first phase of the campaign 
seemed relatively easy to understand. It 
said to the editor: 

You have publicly attacked one of us, 
and you have ridiculed our views. This 
is a dastardly thing to do, and we hate 
you for it. Moreover, we feel that your 
position implies that you stand for ev- 
erything we despise; that you are allied 
with the people who are responsible for 


everything we deplore. These people 
(including yourself) have evil inten- 


tions; it is our business to expose these 
intentions. 


The second phase of the campaign 
consisted of documents carrying mess- 
ages such as “Newspaper X shows that 
all rightminded people are against inte- 
gration;” “Leader Y exposes the evils of 
Communism,” or “Organization Z 
adduces evidence to the effect that 
the Jews want to destroy this country.” 
Why would anyone send such items to 
the editor of the Bend Bulletin? Would 
the aim be that of trying to educate a 
misguided person? This is not likely, 
since the Bend Bulletin had been la- 
belled as a vicious, degenerate mouth- 
piece of the enemy. Could the second 
phase of the campaign, then, be a chance 
product of individuals in the habit of 
mailing literature expressing their views 
to any available address? 


We may assume that several of the 


*The anti-integration theme need not be re- 
garded as irrelevant; see footnote 7. 
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correspondents in our sample in fact do 
possess a sizable supply of printed mat- 
ter which they distribute generously 
through the mails. But it is improbable 
that such activity is carried out com- 
pletely at random. The names of recipi- 
ents are, for instance, not drawn from 
the telephone directory. Then why the 
editor of the Bend Bulletin? 


The first phase of the campaign may 
give us an indication of the reasoning 
behind this choice of addressee: The 
editor had been identified as an expon- 
ent of the forces of evil; these forces 
promote hateful causes; they in fact 
favor all hateful causes. In sending the 
editor a pamphlet which says “integra- 
tion is the work of the devil” or Com- 
munism is evil” one may therefore tell 
him: “I know you cherish this cause; 
this document attacks your cause, and 
therefore attacks you. It says ‘I hate 
you,” and we both know it.” This theme 


is essentially the same as that of the 
first portion of the campaign. The dif- 
ference is one of method. The later cor- 
respondents have 1) chosen to have 
someone else say their piece for them 
2) selected the discussion of some issue 
as a medium for their message. 


The first of these choices implies an 
authoritarian outlook. The writer lets 
someone else do his talking for him. 
His own role is limited to the selection 
of the leader, the organization, the 
newspaper, leaflet, or whatever, which 
he can use as his authority. Once se- 
lected, these authorities are relied upon 
for guidance, and in turn are delegated 
as representatives. Thus our corre- 
spondent is told by one authority that 
the editor of the Bend Bulletin merits 
rebuke, and he promptly dispatches an- 
other authority to do the rebuking. 
These proceedings are extremely eco- 
nomical; little initiative or decision is 
required of the person. 
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What of the theme selected to carry 
the message of hate to the editor of the 
Bulletin? It is fairly clear from our 
analysis of the mail that some of our 
correspondents (or their authorities) 
have particularly strong feelings against 
one group while others seem most 
strongly disposed against some other 
group. And yet the sample does not con- 
sist of people who can be described as 
anti-Semitic, or anti-Negro, or anti-New 
Deal, or anti-Communist, in cases where 
no overt syncretic theme is present. The 
reason for this is that the very act of 
writing an anti-integration or anti-Semi- 
tic letter to a person one does not like, 
on the assumption that he will be pro- 
integration and pro-Semitic, implies a 
strong polarization in outlook. 

To our correspondents, the world 
appears to consist of two camps. One is 
a vague diffuse “we”, comprising White 
Christian Constitutional Americans (a 
persecuted minority, which however, is 
rapidly growing in number), and the 
other, in the words of one of our writ- 
ers, comprises, 

Any man that advocates nigger mon- 
grelization, fluoridation, nigger blood for 
transfusion, nigger grandchildren, com- 
munism, that fought the men that 
Roosevelt tried to kill off with his sedi- 
tion trials, that is against our free gov- 
ernment. [Such a man] is so low down 
in the scale of manhood that he can 
put on a plug hat and walk under the 
belly of a snake and never touch the 
hairs on the snake’s belly. 

The first of these camps is vague and 
diffuse because it has no positive plat- 
form. Its aim in life is hatred for the 
second camp. This second camp can be 
almost anything or anyone. Some 
groups, like Jews, are almost invariably 
represented there, and have been for 
some time; others, such as pro-Com- 
munists and pro-integrationists, are 
relatively recent additions. The camp 

(Continued on Page 266) 











Political Convention Broadcasts: 
Their History and Influence 


BY PAT CRANSTON* 


Radio reporting of national conventions began in 1924 and the 
first telecasts took place in 1940. Over the years, the electronic 
media have helped shape the way in which sessions are con- 
ducted and have influenced behavior of delegates. Analysts differ 
in their interpretation of TV audience size. 





> THE RELATIONSHIP OF BROADCASTING 
to the national political conventions has 
resulted in significant contributions to 
the journalist and public during the last 
36 years. When the national conven- 


tions open in July 1960, reporters’ 


and the general public may join in wit- 
nessing the event. There is abundant 
evidence to the effect that what they will 
see and hear during the conventions has 
been influenced by broadcasting’s pres- 
ence. The speed and technical skill of 
broadcast coverage has affected journal- 
ism as a whole. In 1956, Time reported: 


The first United Press bulletin on the 
Truman endorsement of Harriman came 
from the rewrite man who saw it on 
TV. ... Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s con- 
vention speech was hard to hear in the 
hall, so the Associated Press used TV 
sets for coverage. . . . In New York, the 
Times took the tally on the presidential 
ballot off the screen and rushed it to 
the composing room for its table of how 
the states voted. . . . Some of the best 
punditry came not from Chicago but 
from Washington, where columnist Wal- 
ter Lippmann watched the convention on 
TV.1 


*Miss Cranston is an assistant professor in the 
School of Communications, University of Wash- 
ington. 

1“TV Coverage-Conventions, 1956,” Time, Aug. 
13, 1956, p. 36. 


EARLY COVERAGE 


Coverage of the national political 
conventions was initiated in 1924 by 
the broadcast networks as a program- 
ming amalgamation. The actual on-the- 
scene broadcast was considered a special 
event having a novelty appeal as well 
as performing a news reporting service. 
On-the-spot programming used radio to 
relay convention happenings as they oc- 
curred and emphasized the immediacy 
of the medium. 


Radio had an early association with 
American politics. Dr. Frank Conrad’s 
broadcast of election returns on the 
night of November 2, 1920, over station 
KDKA, is often cited as the beginning 
of broadcasting. In 1924, when radio 
first covered the national political con- 
ventions, Maj. Andrew White and Gra- 
ham McNamee were the political ob- 
servers for NBC. Activities of the con- 
vention delegates were described from 
the hall by McNamee and White and 
extracts from speeches which were not 
broadcast were read for the listeners. 


Radio was a new and strange parti- 
cipator in the proceedings and not noted 
to a great degree by the official dele- 
gates to the 1924 conclaves. When two 
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men on the speaker’s platform—decid- 
ing to have a private talk—put their 
heads together close to a radio “mike,” 
their conversation was private in the 
convention hall but radio listeners were 
appraised of their intentions.” 

Four years later, on June 12, 1928, 
at approximately 12:45 p.m., Graham 
McNamee opened the NBC broadcast 
of the Republican National Convention 
in Kansas City. He described tne as- 
sembling of the delegates and their 
placement in the hall, gave a general 
summary of the order of procedure of 
the convention and said that Senator 
Smoot of Utah had told him Hoover 
would be nominated on the first ballot. 

The delegates were more aware of 
radio’s presence in 1928 and the broad- 
casters were concerned with giving the 
listener all the audio detail possible. The 
sound of the gavel was heard. The three 
sharp raps were followed by wild cheers 
from the crowd and by Butler announc- 
ing the convention was in order. Bishop 
Partridge of the West Missouri Diocese 
of the Episcopal church gave the prayer 
and then Mme. Schumann-Heink led 
the singing of the nation?! anthem. The 
taking of the official photograph was 
announced. The radio audience heard 
the shouted directions of the photogra- 
pher asking delegates to be seated, con- 
tradicting Butler’s earlier instructions 
for all to stand and face the corner of 
the hall. The boom of the flash was 
heard and then the convention pro- 
ceeded to the business at hand.* The 
1928 convention was the first at which a 
radio plank was incorporated in the 
platform.* 

After adjournment on June 13, Gra- 
ham McNamee discussed the conven- 


? NBC programming files for 1924. 

5 NBC programming files for 1928. 

‘This plank called for the opportunity to ob- 
tain effective radio broadcast time and facilities 
for educational and inspirational purposes. 
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tion with John S. Martin of Time. The 
audience heard Martin say that he un- 
derstood Hoover, a busy man, was lis- 
tening to the convention by radio in 
Washington. 

CBS assigned Ted Husing to cover 
the 1928 conventions. At the time CBS 
had a basic network of 18 stations, but 
this was expanded to 45 outlets for the 
convention broadcasts. CBS was anxious 
to give listeners the fullest type of con- 
vention and post-convention coverage 
and decided to broadcast Hoover’s ac- 
ceptance speech. On the date scheduled 
for the acceptance, Hoover was in Palo 
Alto and CBS did not extend west of 
Omaha. Husing was sent to Palo Alto 
and arranged for a complete circuit so 
that Hoover’s speech could be carried.® 

The 1928 convention broadcasts 
aroused great public interest. Both 
parties turned to the radio to argue their 
planks before a listening electorate and 
political campaigning entered a new 
era. Political parties bought time on the 
networks at commercial rates in order 
to reach the nation. 


GROWTH IN THE "THIRTIES 

During the four years between Her- 
bert Hoover’s election in 1928 and the 
political battles of 1932, radio had 
grown and prospered. The American 
public had purchased 17 million re- 
ceiving sets. The CBS network consisted 
of 86 stations and NBC had two basic 
network operations—the Red network 
of 60 outlets and the Blue network con- 
sisting of 57 stations.® 

Plans to cover the 1932 conventions 
in Chicago commenced six months 
ahead of the June opening date. There 
were conferences between political 
party leaders and network officials and 
engineers. Radio coverage was. to be 
the most extensive yet devised. Repub- 


5 CBS programming files for 1928. 
* Pierre Keys, Radio Annual, 1st Ed., 1933. 
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lican leaders arranged for broadcast en- 
gineers to move into the stadium on 
June 8, six days before the opening of 
the convention, to complete the instal- 
lation of microphones and of wire lines 
running to positions. 

The networks brought new special- 
ized equipment to the 1932 conventions. 
Parabolic microphones, perfected by 
NBC engineers, were placed on either 
side of the rostrum facing the delegates. 
These microphones, called the “radio 
ears,” made it possible to pick up the 
voice of anyone speaking from the 
floor. CBS introduced the use of the 
lapel microphone at this convention. 
Competition ran high as both networks 
took microphones into committee rooms 
and interviewed political leaders. 

Whereas one group of 18 stations was 
utilized in broadcasting the political 
conventions in 1924, four nationwide 
systems (two for NBC, one for CBS 
and one for MBS) with more than 200 
regularly affiliated stations served the 
listeners in 1936. Four broadcasting and 
monitoring booths were set up on the 
stage of the convention hall, two on 
each side. Each network had its own 
booth and there was one for the hall’s 
public address system which was also 
linked to the network facilities. Micro- 
phones were in evidence throughout the 
hall. 

Famous names appeared on the net- 
work staff rosters in 1936. Columbia’s 
convention staff consisted of Bob Trout, 
presidential announcer; Ted Church, 
program manager of the Washington 
bureau; H. V. Kaltenhorn, veteran poli- 
tical analyst; Paul White, director of 
public events; Lawrence W. Lowman, 
vice president in charge of operations; 
and Henry Grossman, operations engi- 
neer. NBC’s staff included Graham Mc- 
Namee, who had broadcast from earlier 
conventions; William Hard, political ob- 
server and commentator; Dorothy 
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Thompson, author and journalist; 
George Hicks, Ben Grauer and Tom 
Manning, staff announcers; and Alfred 
H. Morton, manager of the program 
department. In addition, Lowell Thomas 
and Edwin C. Hill made their regular 
NBC broadcasts from the convention 
halls. Mutual’s convention staff included 
Arthur Sears Henning and Gabriel 
Heatter, political commentators; Quinn 
Ryan, of the WGN staff in Chicago; 
and G. W. Johnstone of WOR, New 
York. 

The network staffs vied in presenting 
political analysts and experts on na- 
tional and international affairs in special 
interviews during the conventions. NBC 
converted a large suite in the Hotel Bel- 
levue-Stratford in downtown Philadel- 
phia into an air-conditioned studio for 
the presentation of special convention 
programs. 

The concluding broadcast of the 
Democratic convention in 1936 was 
President Roosevelt’s speech of accept- 
ance in Franklin Field, before 100,000 
persons. In 1932 Roosevelt had broken 
precedent when, on a broiling Julyfaf- 
ternoon, he spoke to the party and the 
radio audience concerning his selection 
as the Democratic presidential candi- 
date only 20 hours earlier. Standing be- 
fore the microphones, Roosevelt said: 

“You have nominated me for presi- 
dent and I know it. So, I’ve lost no time 
in letting you know that I know it, in- 
stead of following the silly custom of 
waiting to be told weeks later about 
something of which I was already 
aware.” 

Previously, tradition had called for 
a speech of acceptance at the nominee’s 
home, weeks after the convention. It 
has been said that there was an impor- 
tant reason for Roosevelt’s broadcast: 
Its purpose was to explode at the very 
outset the myth that the Democratic 
party was offering the country a candi- 
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date so handicapped by physical infirm- 
ity as to be unable to shoulder the bur- 
dens of the presidency.’ 

During his 1932 acceptance speech 
Roosevelt used for the first time a term 
which was to become familiar to the 
American public—“New Deal.” This 
phrase became the Democrats’ cam- 
paign battle cry and Roosevelt’s micro- 
phone personality was of tremendous 
value to the party. Listener’s to his ac- 
ceptance speech broadcast from Frank- 
lin Field in 1936 heard a wild ovation 
for the man who addressed his audience 
as “my friends.” Throughout his admin- 
istration Roosevelt projected his persua- 
sive voice into the ears and minds of the 
public via radio. 

Seventy-five microphones were in- 
stalled in the Cleveland Auditorium to 
broadcast proceedings when the Repub- 
licans convened in 1936. The networks 
proudly proclaimed that the voters had 
the opportunity to follow political pro- 
ceedings better than ever before. The 
1936 conventions reflected the in- 
creased significance of the microphone 
at the conventions in another respect, 
for the Committee on Arrangements re- 
vised the time-honored schedule so that 
the keynote speech and important ses- 
sions would be at night instead of in 
the daytime, and would thus be as- 
sured of a larger potential radio audi- 
ence. 


EARLY TV COVERAGE 

In 1940 television entered the na- 
tional convention scene. Because the 
first link of the coaxial cable went to 
Philadelphia, the first telecasting of a 
national convention was possible when 
the Republicans met there June 24, 
1940. Since the Democrats met in Chi- 
cago that year, outside of direct net- 


' Frederick William Wile, News Is Where You 
Find It (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1939), p. 
434. 
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work range, there could be no simul- 
taneous telecasting of their convention. 
Special films of the Democratic meet- 
ing were rushed to New York for trans- 
mission 24 hours later. 

In 1948, with 18 television stations 
ranging from Boston to Richmond 
hooked up for simultaneous telecasting, 
television drew more attention than any 
other convention feature. Radio was 
still covering the proceedings but those 
who could gain access to television sets 
found the television coverage of the 
convention novel and provocative. The 
tons of equipment necessary for tele- 
casting fascinated Philadelphia’s con- 
vention observers, and it also caused 
problems. With four television net- 
works, NBC, CBS, DuMont and ABC, 
competing for the best location for 
cameras and equipment, it became ob- 
vious that individual coverage of the 
convention within relatively small con- 
fines was impracticable. 

A pooling of resources was agreed 
upon by the networks. Each network 
contributed specified items of equip- 
ment and personnel to the convention 
floor pool. The operating staff for the 
pool consisted of 18 men: eight camera- 
men, four camera control men, two 
maintenance men, two master control 
technicians, one audio man and one 
technical supervisor. Each network had 
a single television camera with a tele- 
scopic lens located at one of the radio 
booths so that it was possible to get 
individual picture and sound interviews 
from the floor, independent of the pool. 
This 1948 pool arrangement has be- 
come the general pattern for the net- 
works’ convention coverage. 

The individual television networks 
offered special pre-convention programs 
for the viewers in 1948. These were de- 
signed to give the viewer background 
information concerning the conven- 
tions. NBC telecast a program called 
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“Notebook for the Convention Viewer.” 
This was designated as a “primer for 
the convention viewer” and examined 
five questions: Why are political con- 
ventions held? How clean is their his- 
tory? What goes on there? Do they re- 
flect the will of the people? Do they 
permit us to select our best leaders? 

The kinescope recording system was 
just out of the experimental stage in 
1948 and NBC used this for the first 
time to provide convention programs for 
the non-interconnected stations in the 
West and Midwest. Recordings were 
made in the network’s New York stu- 
dios. The film was processed and prints 
were ready to ship to stations within 12 
hours after the conclusion of each ses- 
sion. NBC also used the kinescope of 
the convention to present a summary of 
the day’s convention activities for those 
who missed the direct telecast. This 
summary was aired in New York at 
seven p.m., prior to the evening sessions. 

GROWTH OF TV COVERAGE 

The 1952 convention saw the advent 
of the “peepie-creepie” camera, a por- 
table television camera, and the peri- 
scope eye, a device permitting cameras 
to look over people’s heads. The net- 
works brought in more and more equip- 
ment to cover every possible news loca- 
tion. Television induced a complete 
change of site for the 1952 convention. 
Initially it was planned the conventions 
would be held in the Chicago Stadium. 
A survey by network technicians dis- 
closed there was insufficient room there 
for television studios and advised the 
national political convention committee 
of this. The committees changed loca- 
tion to the International Amphitheatre 
where broadcasters could have 50,000 
square feet of floor space and 24 rooms 
for network operations. 

The convention planners and political 
supporters were keenly aware of the 
cameras in 1952. In the New York 
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Tribune, July 7, 1952, John Crosby ob- 
served, “Somehow, the sight of a tele- 
vision camera acts on the delegates like 
a red flag on a bull.” Crosby was re- 
ferring to an incident on the Douglas 
Edwards show. An Eisenhower sup- 
porter being interviewed on the program 
was jousted about by Taft supporters 
who kept placing their Taft banners in 
front of the camera. 

While the bitter Eisenhower-Taft 
feuds were being aired, a Democratic 
television task force, Leonard Reinsch 
and Kenneth Fry, viewed proceedings 
in their suite of the Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel. This note-taking group was intent 
that the Democrats might benefit from 
the Republican’s airing. One of the 
things which became evident to the 
Democrats was the need for better 
physical appearance of the rostrum, 
since the screen depicted the speaker’s 
platform during the Republican con- 
vention as a drab place with stragglers 


wandering around and cluttering up 
matters. 


The Democrats decorated the speak- 
er’s platform and requested delegates to 
stay seated during speeches. The Demo- 
crats also presented the opportunity to 
set a new record in programming. CBS 
chalked up a new mark having 15 hours 
of uninterrupted coverage of proceed- 
ings from 12 noon on Thursday to 3 on 
Friday morning. During this period the 
audience watched embattled politicos 
nominate 13 presidential hopefuls, be- 
tween wrangles over the seating of dele- 
gates and points of order. This set a 
new record for continuous television 
broadcasting from a convention, con- 
tinuous television coverage of any news 
event, and the length of a sponsored 
television broadcast. 

Newspaper columnists watching tele- 
vision’s coverage declared that being 
glued to the television set made wear 
and tear by TV as tough on them as 
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the convention was on the delegates. 
Columnists noted that the cameras in 
roaming views of the hall picked up 
such things as a delegate reading the 
funny papers. They deplored the ghostly 
appearance of Republican speakers. 
When Clare Boothe Luce was singled 
out as having a pale look, television 
producers explained that Mrs. Luce had 
not worn the pancake makeup which 
was needed under the glare of televi- 
sion. The Democrats took heed and 
applied pancake makeup. 
THE 1956 CONVENTIONS 

The networks began plans for con- 
vention coverage two years before the 
1956 sessions. CBS offered its network 
facilities for closed-circuit programs by 
the national committee chairmen. Dele- 
gates assembled at their local CBS sta- 
tions and heard the chairmen outline 
what they could do for more effective 
participation in the telecasts from the 
conventions. The columnists’ comments 
of 1952 were not forgotten. The GOP 
national chairman warned delegates not 
to nap, yawn or slump in their seats. 

Larger crews and a greater array of 
electronic equipment than ever before 
were dispatched to cover the conven- 
tions. NBC-TV hired 26-year-old Dolor- 
es Mona to peer at TV monitors and read 
the lips of people who came into view 
but were not on microphone. They did 
not uncover any political secrets with 
Miss Mona’s observations. 

The 1956 coverage was particularly 
noteworthy on two accounts. One was 
the attention of the party planners to 
the audience attraction factors of the 
convention. The convention in standard 
form included stretches between busi- 
ness matters when there was nothing of 
interest occurring on the platform. It 
was during such lulls that the TV cam- 
eras often scanned the assembly, catch- 
ing delegates in unflattering postures. 
It was decided to overcome this by fur- 
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nishing entertainment. The Republicans 
called upon George Murphy, Irving 
Berlin, Ethel Merman, Patrice Munsel 
and others for acts to be interspersed 
with convention business. The party 
was actively programming the conven- 
tion for the television audience. 


The second significant occurrence 
was the CBS-Democratic Party dis- 
agreement in which freedom of the 
press became an issue. A movie titled 
“Pursuit of Happiness,” describing the 
glories of the party’s past, was sched- 
uled with the keynote address. While 
the film was being shown to the conven- 
tion, CBS elected to present other cov- 
erage—Edward R. Murrow and Eric 
Sevareid reviewing events of the con- 
vention, a five-minute interview of Car- 
mine de Sapio by Bill Leonard, and ob- 
servations by Walter Cronkite and Low- 
ell Thomas. CBS returned to the con- 
vention itself for the last few minutes 


of the film, showing former President 
Truman’s parody of Kaltenborn’s radio 
coverage of the 1948 election. 

At the conclusion of the film, when 
all network cameras were on Paul But- 
ler, the chairman announced to the 
delegates and the audience: 


I am sorry to have to inform the 
delegates and alternates and members, 
guests of this convention, and our fel- 
low Americans viewing this convention 
over television and listening over radio 
that one of America’s major networks 
of television failed to carry this impor- 
tant document of our keynote address. 
Butler added that the film was a part 
of the keynote address and again ex- 
pressed his disappointment that a major 
network had failed to present the docu- 
mentary film. He then pointedly 
thanked ABC and NBC for presenting 
the film. 

The next morning, CBS President 
Frank Stanton sent the following tele- 
gram to Butler: 
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I am shocked by your inflammatory 
attack on CBS -before the convention 
and by your subsequent statements at a 
press conference. You are in funda- 
mental error both on the facts and on 
the principles of free press which are 
deeply involved. 

Neither I nor anyone else at CBS has 
ever committed CBS to carry the film. 
There has been no agreement at any 
time on the subject. 

Far more important is the vital issue 
of freedom of the press, which you 
raise. Those who make the news can- 
not, in a free society, dictate to broad- 
casters as part of the free press, to what 
extent, where, and how they shall cover 
the news. Television and radio, in cov- 
ering the conventions as well as all 
other news events, are not mere con- 
duits which must carry everything which 
the news maker demands. On the con- 
trary, we insist most vigorously that we 
are, and must remain, free to exercise 
our news judgment. 

You may disagree with how we exer- 
cised our news judgment in this in- 
stance. But we, in turn, must retain that 
basic right which is guaranteed by the 
Constitution, We believe that if you ex- 
amine our record over many years, you 
will find that we have met the basic 
criteria of fairness and objectivity in 
the political, as well as other contro- 
versial areas. 

In a telegram to Stanton, Butler had 
formally demanded that CBS show the 
complete film over the network. CBS 
did not accede to Butler’s request. ABC 
network President Robert E. Kintner 
issued a statement supporting CBS’s 
right to exercise editorial judgment 
within the concept of freedom of the 
press, and newspaper columnists de- 
fended the CBS stand. Mr. Butler later 
conceded that his use of the word “de- 
mand” in his request to CBS was a bit 
sirong. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From the history of political conven- 
tion broadcasting it is evident that the 
presence of the electronic media has in- 
duced changes in the national conven- 
tions. The convention time schedule and 
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location, use of visual material in the 
hall, the behavior of delegates and the 
pacing of proceedings all now bear the 
mark of planning for electronic cover- 
age. To brighten the package in hopes 
of pleasing the audience, convention 
planners have added professional enter- 
tainers. The Democrats strive to put on 
a better show than the Republicans just 
as the networks strive to obtain scoops 
and introduce new electronic equipment 
in their competitive bid for audience. 
The printed media have re-evaluated 
their convention reporting role. A new 
depth in convention reporting in print 
seems evident. 

In a country strong in the heritage of 
government by and for the people, 
wider reporting of political processes is 
certain to be called good in principle. 
Gov. Earl Warren of California pro- 
claimed his belief in this in the early 
hours of the morning of July 10, 1952 
in an interview with Edward R. Mur- 
row over CBS-TV: 

“It’s a wonderful thing, this television. 
It is really thrilling, because it is bound 
to strengthen our democratic processes 
when people can learn as much as they 
do from these telecasts.” This statement 
followed Warren’s announcement that 
he would not allow his name to be en- 
tered as a vice-presidential nominee. 


In 1956, at the closing session of the 
GOP convention in San Francisco, im- 
mediately preceding the acceptance 
speeches of the Eisenhower-Nixon tick- 
et, the following resolution was adopted 
by the convention. 


Resolved, that the convention extend 
its appreciation to the nation’s radio 
stations, the press, the photographers, 
newsreel companies and television com- 
panies for their cooperation in distribut- 
ing the news and activities of this con- 
vention to the American people. 


The 1956 convention saw television’s 
area of distribution reach a new peak. 
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An unprecedented 99.6% of the na- 
tion’s television homes were able to view 
the conventions live on at least one of 
the networks, according to the Ameri- 
can Research Bureau. This represented 
34,611,000 TV sets. 


Has broadcasting’s increased cover- 
age really strengthened democratic proc- 
esses? A distribution report merely indi- 
cates the extent of availability of pro- 
grams to the people. True success in 
communications implies not only the 
dissemination of information but the 
incitement to meaningful reception of 
the message. 

The broadcasters look to reports is- 
sued by audience measurement research 
organizations in gauging acceptance of 
programs. When figures on the 1956 
conventions were released by the net- 
works, columnists interpreted the results 
in varying ways. A CBS news release of 
Sept. 21, 1956 stated: 


More than 32,000,000 families 
watched each of the two political con- 
ventions on television. Futhermore, con- 
vention-watching families, on the aver- 
age, spent better than 15 hours follow- 
ing the proceedings on television which 
means that American families were at 
their sets for more than half a billion 
hours of viewing. 


This report was based on figures from 
an A. C. Nielsen survey. In an earlier 
report based on Trendex, CBS pointed 
out that the audience for the 1956 con- 
ventions was about the same percentage- 
wise as in 1952. In 1952 Trendex cov- 
ered only the 9:30-11 p.m. time seg- 
ment of the Democratic convention. At 
that time, the audience during the aver- 
age minute of the convention was equiv- 
alent to 29.7% of television homes. The 
comparable figure in 1956 was 30.6% 
of television homes. The actual audience 
watching the 1956 conventions was esti- 
mated as twice as large as its convention 
predecessor, inasmuch as the number of 
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TV homes in the country was approxi- 
mately twice as large as in 1952. 


An August 27, 1956, story in the 
New York Post was headlined “Survey 
Snows Conventions Were a Turkey on 
Television.” This story quoted a report 
by the Sindlinger Company, a Philadel- 
phia research concern, which conducted 
interviews with 14,000 persons concern- 
ing their television habits during the two 
conventions. The study indicated that, 
during the Democratic Convention, 63,- 
000,000 persons watched their TV sets 
daily. Of these, about 33,000,000 
watched the conventions for an average 
of four hours a day. Sindlinger said the 
number of sets in operation during the 
conventions was only 27%, as com- 
pared with 43% for the preceding week. 
Based upon the Sindlinger survey, the 
newspaper story called the political con- 
ventions, “a TV flop.” 


Columnist Jack Gould in the New 
York Times suggested that dull political 
fare had contributed to people desert- 
ing the sets during convention telecasts. 


An Aug. 27, 1956, story in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor said the television 
industry was considerably concerned 
over the general impression building up 
over the United States that the two big 
political conventions were a “TV bust.” 
This article quoted the Sindlinger survey 
in a different light. The fact noted here 
is that the four hours’ average viewing 
a day during the convention was better 
than the summer viewing norm of two 
and one-half hours. 


The interpretation of survey figures 
may vary according to the user’s intent. 
Success or failure of a program is often 
a relative matter. Perspective is pro- 
vided by the fact that during the con- 
vention telecasts, all three major net- 
works had an average TV audience 
about equal in size to that for “$64,000 
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Question,” a top Tuesday night offering 
in 1956. 

The networks are naturally concerned 
with the audience acceptance of the 
convention as program fare. In present- 
ing the convention they commit them- 
selves to a 17-million-dollar outlay, 
about 14-million of which is contributed 
by sponsors, with the rest absorbed by 
the networks. The networks also found 
in 1956 that some audience members 
considered them responsible for conven- 
tion proceedings. Viewers wrote com- 
plaining that the networks kept the con- 
ventions “going on too late at night” 
and “let the candidates stay on the 
speaker’s stand too long.” 

The broadcasters added another med- 
ium to the reporting of the national po- 
litical conventions. Does increased re- 
portage result in a deeper and more 
active interest in politics on the part of 
the electorate? This question presents 
complex research considerations. 

In Forum (July, 1939), Johnston 
Avery said research findings revealed 
that “radio is a major source of infor- 
mation about political matters for lower 
income groups.” Graphic presentations 
have been used through the years to 
show increasing numbers of voters cred- 
ited to the increase in information cir- 
culated. 


The study of how and why people 
vote the way they do has been explored 
in studies such as The People’s Choice,§ 
The Peopie Elect a President,® Voting? 
and The Voter Decides, pioneering 


’ Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948). 

® Angus Campbell and Robert L. Kahn, The 
People Elect A President (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Re- 
search, 1952). 

” Bernard Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and 
William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954). 

11 Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren 
E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, IIl.: 
Row-Peterson, 1954). 
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works in this field. Recently the re- 
search department of Cunningham and 
Walsh, Inc. conducted a study of tele- 
vision as a means of political communi- 
cation.’7 The primary interest in this 
study was the voter’s experience—that 
is, his awareness of and exposure to 
mass media, particularly television. This 
pilot study explored in detail one of the 
many influences a voter experiences 
during a political campaign—the per- 
sonal impression he gets of candidates 
by seeing them on television. 


Plans for the 1960 convention cover- 
age have been formulated for months. 
The networks have been particularly 
concerned with how coverage of this 
event may satisfy the needs of the total 
viewing public and how they may off- 
set audience boredom while increasing 
the educational aspects of the presenta- 
tion. The party planners, benefiting 
from past experiences, are concentrat- 
ing on how they may make the best use 
of the “free broadcast time” prior to 
their financial investment in television 
during the campaign. 


All concerned should not lose sight of 
the fact that television is only another 
communicative instrument in the hands 
of the reporter. The networks have 
proven their ability to communicate a 
political event at the eye-witness level, 
permitting politics to explain itself. The 
reporters may exercise their editorial 
judgment in covering or not covering 
certain events in the conventions. Those 
who fear television’s power should re- 
member that although the electronic 
medium permits a candidate to project 
his personality into the viewer's living 
room, television essentially projects 
what is placed before it. Of itself, tele- 
vision cannot create a candidate. 


22 Television and the Political Candidate (mime- 
ographed report, March, 1959), Research Depart- 
ment, Cunningham and Walsh, Inc. 











News Services’ Crowd Reporting 
In the 1956 Presidential Campaign 


BY BRYCE W. RUCKER* 


In this study, 30 judges rated the “favorableness” to candidates 
of descriptions of “crowd reaction” which appeared in wire ser- 
vice stories. AP, UP and INS differed in their reports of reac- 
tions to candidates, in their over-all attention to crowd reports, 
and in their estimates of crowd size. 





> NEWSPAPERS HAVE BEEN ACCUSED OF 
being biased for or against candidates 
and political parties during every presi- 
dential campaign of this century. Critics 
have charged that a one-party press 
exists in this country. Many cite the fact 
that editorial page support for Republi- 
can presidential candidates increased 
steadily from the high-point of Demo- 
cratic party support in 1932 to the peak 
of Republican support in 1952." 

Although much criticism of recent 
campaigns has been of news presenta- 
tion and almost all daily newspapers re- 
ceive campaign coverage from one or 
more of the national news services, vir- 
tually no systematic analyses have been 
made of news services’ campaign report- 
ing. A study of the campaign reports of 
the three national news services in op- 
eration in 1956 seemed desirable. 

This study concerned itself with the 
Associated Press, United Press and In- 


*Dr. Rucker is an assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri. 

1In 1932, Roosevelt received editorial support 
from 38.7% of the daily newspapers and Hoover, 
from 55.5%. In 1952, Eisenhower was endorsed 
by 67% of the newspapers and Stevenson by 14%. 
These and percentages for the other presidential 
campa: during this 20-year period were re- 
ported in Editor & Publisher. 


ternational News Service reporting of 
crowd reactions at appearances of Ei- 
senhower, Stevenson, Nixon and Ke- 
fauver during the 1956 campaign. 
“Crowd reactions” was defined as in- 
formation which tended to convey im- 
ages of crowds: the ways in which 
crowd members behaved, their reactions 
to candidates and party symbols, the 
sizes of crowds, etc. 

The major objective was to deter- 
mine the extent and the consistency with 
which the general population was ex- 
posed to reports of crowd reactions in 
the daily press. More specifically, the 
study attempted (1) to determine the 
extent to which crowd reactions were 
reported by the three news services; (2) 
to analyze any differences which existed 
among the news services’ reports of 
crowd reactions for any given day stud- 
ied; (3) to learn if the three news serv- 
ices differed in their crowd reaction 
reporting for the entire campaign; (4) 
to determine what, if any, changes took 
place in the presentation of crowd re- 
action information by the three news 
services as the campaign progressed, and 
(5) to learn if the news services differed 
in the amounts of space devoted to 
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crowd reporting or in estimating sizes 
of crowds. 


PROCEDURE AND FINDINGS 

Judges Evaluate Data: Crowd state- 
ments were taken from news service 
stories printed in two or more of ap- 
proximately 60 daily newspapers 
studied, Ten major appearances of each 
candidate were designated. Appearances 
were selected which offered reporters 
ample opportunities to describe crowds. 

The 120 sets of crowd statements (re- 
ports of 10 appearances of four candi- 
dates by three news services) were sub- 
mitted to 30 judges? who rated each set 
of statements on a continuum of 11 
values, ranging from “most unfavor- 
able,” which had a value of 1, to “neu- 
tral,” 6, to “most favorable,” 11, toward 
the story subject. Statements did not 
identify candidates, political parties or 
news services. Judges were told of three 
common types of error which they 
should attempt to avoid: the halo effect, 
the error of central tendency and failure 
to scatter ratings.® 

Statistical Treatments and Results: 
Ratings of each of the three news serv- 
ices’ statements about each of the four 
candidates’ 10 appearances were sub- 
mitted to four tests of analyses of vari- 
ance, one for each candidate. Since F 
values for mews services were signifi- 
cant,* it was possible to apply ¢ tests to 
the means of the 30 judges’ ratings of 
the combined 10 appearances.® 


2? The 20 men and 10 women judges had earned 
at least one college degree each and represented 
16 employment specialties. Means of ratings of 
men judges correlated .87 with those of women 
judges, and means of ratings of those who fa- 
vored Eisenhower-Nixon correlated .95 with 
means of ratings of those who favored Stevenson- 
Kefauver. 

*J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods, 2nd ed. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954), 
pp. 267-294. 

‘F (Eisenhower) = 15.72, F (Stevenson) = 
27.16, F (Nixon) = 10.8, F (Kefauver) = 23.4, 
all are greater than F = 4.66 (P = .01, df 


2, ). 
5See Table 1. 
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Results of the ¢ tests show crowd re- 
porting of INS was judged to be most 
favorable, AP second most favorable, 
and UP, third most favorable to Eisen- 
hower and to Kefauver; AP and INS, 
more favorable than UP to Stevenson; 
and UP, more favorable than either AP 
or INS to Nixon. 

Because the interactions were highly 
significant,® a fact which reduced the 
power of the parametric statistics ap- 
plied, Chi-square was used to test the 
pooled data. Frequencies for the Chi- 
square tests were computed by compar- 
ing ratings given each set of statements 
for each of the three news services’ re- 
ports of each candidate’s 10 appear- 
ances. The story to which a judge as- 
signed the highest rating in each case 
was recorded in the first most favorable 
cell; second highest in the second most 
favorable cell; and third, in the third 
most favorable cell. 

Thus, the data were simplified into a 
three-cell frequency table. Chi-square 
was not affected by the narrowness (11 
values) of the continuum nor by the 
failure of some judges to spread scores 
along the continuum. 

Chi-square results supported those 
based on the ¢ test. In addition, Chi- 
square revealed that judges felt AP was 
more favorable in its crowd reporting 
of Stevenson and of Nixon than was 
INS. 

Although tests based on pooled data 
produced significant results in most in- 
stances, it seemed appropriate to exam- 
ine the data for each appearance of 
each candidate. Two sets of analyses 
were made, comparisons of the range of 
means based on the q statistic’? and Chi- 


*F (Eisenhower) = 29.5, F (Stevenson) — 
31.5, F (Nixon) = 10.9, F (Kefauver) = 18.3, 
all greater than F = 2.04 (P = 01, df 
= 16, 400). 

"Wilfrid J. Dixon and Frank J. Massey Jr., 
Introduction to Statistical Analysis, 2nd ed. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957), p. 152. 
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square tests. Results of these two sets of 
tests supported findings of the ¢ and 
Chi-square tests of pooled data, as re- 
ported previously. 

These various ways of analyzing the 
data indicated differential treatments of 
the candidates by the three news serv- 
ices. Crowd reporting, however, cannot 
at this point be shown to be clearly fav- 
orable to any one political party. For 
example, INS reports were perceived by 
the panel to be more favorable to Eisen- 
hower than to Stevenson, but more fav- 
orable to Kefauver than to Nixon. 


In an effort to ascertain more clearly 
if judges’ ratings indicated political fav- 
oritism in crowd reporting, direct com- 
parisons were made among news serv- 
ices. Results of the ¢ tests show that 
crowd reports of all three news serv- 
ices were judged to be more favorable 
to Eisenhower than to Stevenson and to 
the Eisenhower-Nixon combination than 


to Stevenson-Kefauver. UP reports were 
perceived to be more favorable to Nix- 
on than to Kefauver; and INS reports, 
more favorable to Kefauver than to 
Nixon. 


Trends of Favorableness: The tech- 
nique used to determine whether news 
services became more, or less, favorable 
toward candidates as the campaign pro- 
gressed was to compare frequencies in 
various combinations of cells early in 
the campaign with frequencies later in 
the campaign. 

These comparisons showed that the 
raters felt AP became more favorable to 
Stevenson and Nixon and less favorable 
to Kefauver as the campaign pro- 
gressed; UP became more favorable to 
the two Republican candidates and less 
favorable to Stevenson; and INS be- 
came less favorable to the two Republi- 
can candidates. No other significant 
changes took place in crowd reporting, 
as evidenced by judges’ ratings. 
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TABLE | 


Mean Ratings of "Favorability" of 
Crowd Statements in Wire 
Service Stories 





Wire Service 


Candidate UP INS 





8.9 9.4 
7.4 8.0 
7.6 7.0 
Kefauver : 6.4 7.3 





Space Devoted to Crowd Reactions: 
The numbers of crowd reaction state- 
ments which appeared in each of the 
news services’ stories of each of the 19 
appearances of each candidate were 
compared, using the Wilcoxon signed- 
rank test. (See Table 2.) Generally, 
AP reported more crowd statements 
than did the other two news services. 


Sizes of Crowds: Again, the Wilcox- 
on signed-rank test was used to com- 
pare the differences in sizes of crowd 
estimates. The results, some of which 
did not reach acceptable levels of statis- 
tical significance, suggest that INS esti- 
mated sizes of crowds as being largest; 
AP, second largest; and UP, smallest. 


SUMMARY 


1. INS was judged to be most favor- 
able in its crowd reporting toward Eis- 
enhower; AP, second most favorable; 
and UP, third most favorable. 

2. UP’s crowd reporting was per- 
ceived by the judges to be most favor- 
able to Nixon; AP, second most favor- 
able; and INS, third most favorable. 

3. AP’s crowd statements were eval- 
uated as being most favorable toward 
Stevenson; INS, second most favorable; 
and UP, third most favorable. 


* Dixon and Massey, op. cit., pp. 286-287. 
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TABLE 2 


Number of Crowd Reaction Statements Included in 10 Appearances 
Selected for This Study 





Number of Crowd 
Statements 
UP 


Wilcoxon Signed Rank 
Differences Great Enough 


INS to be Listed in Tables* 





Eisenhower 51 


Stevenson 


Kefauver 


*Dixon and Massey, op. cit., pp. 443-445. 


83 AP > UP (P=.005) 
AP > INS (P= .05) 
INS > UP (P= .01) 
AP > UP (P=.007)** 
INS > UP (P=.082) 


AP > UP (P=.125) 
INS > UP (P=.116) 


**International News Service included 52 crowd statements in its report of Stevenson’s Oct. 6 ap- 
pearance at Yale University, more than three times as many as did either of the other two news 
services. The Wilcoxon test results, however, were not affected greatly by this large difference for a 


single appearance of a candidate. 





4. INS was regarded as being most 
favorable in its crowd reporting toward 
Kefauver; AP, second most favorable; 
and UP, third most favorable. 

5. UP and AP were judged to be 
more favorable in their crowd reporting 
to the two Republican candidates, al- 
though findings regarding AP’s reports 
of the vice presidential candidates’ ap- 
pearances were not statistically signifi- 
cant. INS crowd reports were not clear- 
ly favorable to either party. 


6. UP’s reports were evaluated as 
being more “neutral” than were those 
of the other news services, except in re- 
ports of Nixon appearances. 

7. AP carried the most statements 
about crowds; INS, the second most; 
and UP, the least number of such state- 
ments. 


8. INS generally estimated sizes of 


crowds as being larger than did the 
other two agencies. 

9. AP’s crowd reports were judged as 
becoming more favorable to Stevenson 
and Nixon and less favorable to Ke- 
fauver as the campaign progressed. 

10. UP’s reports were perceived to 
have become more favorable to Eisen- 
hower and Nixon and less favorable to 
Stevenson as the campaign progressed. 

11. INS crowd reports were regarded 
as becoming less favorable toward Eis- 
enhower and Nixon as the campaign 
progressed. 

12. While an analysis of crowd re- 
porting provides insight into the treat- 
ment of a type of writing which invites 
highly subjective interpretations, this is 
only one aspect of campaign coverage. 
It would be inappropriate to draw con- 
clusions concerning the reporting of 
the campaign as a whole. 











How the "Gatekeepers" View 
Local Civil Liberties News* 


BY WALTER GIEBER 


Interviews with reporters and news sources in four California 
cities produced evidence of a preoccupation with “craft condi- 
tions” among newsmen and disclosed major reporter-source dif- 
ferences in the definition of news. The author describes various 
factors which influence the “fate” of the civil rights news story. 





WM AMERICANS CAN READ IN THEIR 
daily newspapers lengthy and often 
well-backgrounded reports of the major 
crises in Southern school integration. 
From time to time they have been in- 
formed of the significant decisions of 


the U.S. Supreme Court in the area of 
civil liberties and the political contro- 
versies that followed. 

These “larger” stories have com- 
manded columns of news space and, 
on occasion, have dominated the head- 
lines. For most Americans, these stories 
occurred outside of their communities 
and were transmitted to their newspa- 
pers by a press association. 

A nagging question arises. What may 
the American read in his hometown 
paper about local events relevant to 
civil liberties and rights? For example, 
does the reader know about the “un- 
known” engineer involved in a security 
hearing or the many small affronts suf- 
fered by a Negro truck driver seeking 
to purchase a house? 


*This article is a summary of Gatekeepers of 
News of Civil Rights and Liberties, a research 
report sponsored by the Civil Liberties Project of 
the Association for Education in Journalism un- 
der a grant from the Fund for the Republic. The 
author is an assistant professor of journalism at 
the University of California. 


This report is concerned with the 
events which, having less magnitude 
and being less startling, fail to com- 
mand large display type and indeed 
often fail to appear in the news col- 
umns. 


The author, interested in the “lesser” 
local news story, studied five California 
newspapers — three dailies published 
in separate medium-sized cities and two 
papers which appear in one metropoli- 
tan center. Thus the study included four 
cities. 

This study attempts to examine the 
judgments and perceptions of some of 
the persons who are involved in the 
transmission of news to the commu- 
nity.* 


News events involving civil rights 
and liberties ordinarily come to the at- 
tention of the press in one of two ways 
— a source “tells” the newspaper about 
a situation or a reporter obtains infor- 
mation on a news beat (police station, 


1A content audit of news pertaining to civil 
rights and liberties is contained in the forthcom- 
ing reports of the Civil Liberties Project. The 
author supervised the analysis of the Western 
newspapers in the national sample of U.S. dailies 
appearing in that report. 
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courts, city hall, etc.).? The source and 
the reporter, in this study, are seen as 
“gatekeepers” in the channels of news;* 
that is, they are making decisions con- 
trolling the flow of news to the com- 
munity. Theoretically, the source must 
decide whether the information is suffi- 
ciently important to his interest group 
and the community. The reporter must 
judge whether the information has 
some value according to his perception 
of news. This study presents some find- 
ings about the factors which influence 
these decisions. 

In each community, the author inter- 
viewed news sources who were mem- 
bers of groups identified with the 
causes of civil rights and liberties and 
had some responsibility for public in- 
formation. The interview obtained in- 
formation on a) the state of civil rights 
and liberties in the area, b) the work of 
the interest group of which the source 
was a member, and c) the source’s at- 
titude toward and relationship with the 
press. The channel of news was fol- 
lowed to the reporters who were asked 
about a) policies of their newspapers 
relevant to civil rights and liberties, b) 
the reporters’ experiences in handling 
relevant items, and c) working condi- 
tions and other factors affecting their 
reporting. 

Seventeen sources were interviewed 
at length and a dozen others contrib- 
uted in a lesser degree. Twelve report- 
ers were nominated by sources and 10 
others added pertinent comments. 

THE SOURCES AND THE PRESS 

The sources display attitudes toward 
their local newspapers which range 
from uneasiness and discontent to hos- 
tility. Never is the attitude completely 


2Cf. Bruce H. Westley and Malcolm S. Mac- 
Lean Jr., “A Conceptual Model for Communica- 
tions Research,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 34:31- 
38 (Winter, 1957). Herein, the source represents 
“A” in the model, and the reporter, “C.” 

*Kurt Lewin, “Channels of Group Life,” Hu- 
man Relations, 1:143-53 (November, 1947). 
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favorable. At best, a source with active 
contact with the press believes reporters 
constantly are in need of “education” 
and that the behavior of their newspa- 
pers requires close scrutiny. At the 
other extreme, some sources, condemn- 
ing a newspaper for its disinterest and 
hostility, consider it a “hopeless” out- 
let for relevant news. In the latter case, 
a source generally may make only a 
gesture toward press contact. (Report- 
ers from the papers deemed hostile by 
sources often affirm the fruitlessness of 
an active press relationship.) 

In part, the attitude of the sources is 
based on criticisms of the press not di- 
rectly related to civil rights and liberties 
—e.g., biased political coverage, sen- 
sationalism and an excess of “trivia.” 
Many sources, having little exposure to 
or understanding of press techniques, 
confuse editorial-page comments with 
news stories, press-association items 
with local stories, and one newspaper 
with another. 

The frequency and intensity of the 
working relationship with the press can- 
not be generalized. However, these four 
factors seem to be pertinent: 

1) Some sources are “professionals” 
— that is, they have full or part-time 
positions within a formal organization 
which sustains a public-information me- 
chanism. 

2) Other sources are “volunteers” 
who maintain an informal contact with 
the press. The frequency of the contact 
depends upon the source’s personal mo- 
tivation. An aggressive volunteer, whol- 
ly committed to a cause, might attempt 
to get newspaper space regardless of 
past experiences with the press.* 


*The source’s know of the problems and 
events relevant to civil rights and seems 
to be related to the above two factors. The — 
fessionals” have detailed information at 
fingertips. However, among the volunteers, only 
those who are highly motivated in their work are 


able to provide information beyond a highly 
eralized statement of “good” or “bad.” vn 
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3) The “vocality” of the group of 
which the source is a member greatly 
controls the desire and need to use the 
mass media. For example, in the com- 
munities studied, Negro organizations 
actively seek public attention while 
Jewish agencies prefer to avoid dis- 
cussion in the press. A civil liberties 
group which bases its work on legal re- 
course generally uses public-informa- 
tion techniques as a “last measure,” 
whereas an agency depending on “edu- 
cational and legislative” programs has 
a need for press outlets. 

The sources’ rationale for needing 
press outlets is the necessity of “inform- 
ing the public.” However, the sources 
do not perceive clearly the mass audi- 
ence. They do see limited publics — the 
community’s elite groups (which may 
be hostile) and their own followers. 
Most sources finally acknowledged that 
they use the press to rally the latter. 


4) The source’s understanding of the 
news objectives of the press often influ- 
ences his relations with the press. This 
factor best can be illustrated by two 
situations: 


In the first case, a source may attach 
great importance to an event (e.g., a 
mass meeting), only to discover that a 
newspaper, having many other demands 
upon its available space, gives the news 
release insignificant display. 

On the other hand, a reporter may 
see strong news values in an event, for 
example, a neighborhood demonstration 
against sale of a house to a minority 
person, and write a detailed story. How- 
ever, a civil rights mediation agency 
would prefer no disclosure. 

There exists a genuine difference in 
perception; what is news to a source is 
not news to a reporter. This factor re- 
mains as a continuous source of per- 
sonal frustration among sources, who 
have an understandable desire to trans- 
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mit news, and among reporters who 
must explain the relentless pressure of 
news emanating from all sectors of the 
community. 

THE REPORTERS 

The majority of the reporters inter- 
viewed have openly identified sympa- 
thies for the causes of civil rights and 
liberties; several are active members of 
local groups. But the reporter identifies 
his interests as those of a private citizen. 

News of civil rights and liberties be- 
comes one of the many reportorial de- 
mands confronting a journalist in any 
given day. The reporters in this study 
make one minimal craft demand: the 
opportunity to write a story as they see 
it. The reporters are concerned prima- 
rily with craft conditions and focus 
their attention on the physica! and per- 
sonal forces within the newsroom. 
Influential Factors 

The more important environmental 
forces are: 

1) Work pressures differ between 
medium-sized and metropolitan papers. 
Reporters working for the former say 
newsrooms are understaffed and pres- 
sures of assignments and lack of time 
prevent adequate attention to any one 
story. The metropolitan staffs are ade- 
quate but the reporters complain of 
deadline pressures and routine assign- 
ments. 

2) News policy, according to report- 
ers, is a necessary ingredient; for pol- 
icy, in its positive aspects, tells them 
the way the newspaper defines its job 
of public service. In its negative aspects, 
policy dictates to a reporter how he 
should shape the story and what kinds 
of news and names are interdicted. Only 
one of the five newspapers seems to be 
involved in a negative policy involving 
civil rights and liberties. And the re- 
porters for this paper were not in agree- 
ment concerning the policy’s impact on 
their reporting assignments. 
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As it turns out, reporters are inclined 
to complain most about a vague, ill- 
defined policy, or the lack of any policy 
definition. Reporters within the same 
newsroom interpret policy in diverse 
ways and often certain aspects of pol- 
icy, especially when negative, seem to 
be newsroom myth, so frequent are the 
exceptions of the “rule.” Nevertheless, 
if the individual accepts the existence 
of “policy,” he is likely to act accord- 
ing to a set or accepted “line” or to his 
own interpretations. 

3) The bureaucratic structure and 
emotional climate of the newsroom is 
closely related to policy. The single 
newspaper which, according to its re- 
porters, has a negative policy to civil 
rights and liberties also has a rigid bu- 
reaucratic structure which permits little 
individuality among members of its edi- 
torial staff and which keeps them in a 
constant state of personal insecurity. 
At the other extreme, one medium- 
sized newspaper, according to its re- 
porters, has no discernible line of au- 
thority; the newsman is on his own. 
The reporters in this study agreed that 
the best working situation is one in 
which there is a clear line of authority 
which is also permissive. The reporters 
dislike being supervised constantly. 


4) Reporters agree that the oppor- 
tunity for craft outlet is an important 
factor in their attitude toward their 
jobs. Reporters feel frustrated if they 
are prevented from “digging” into a 
situation that has challenged their curi- 
osity. This is a craft involvement, not 
an ideological one. The reporter sees a 
“good story” and wants to write it. But 
on no paper did a reporter have what 
he considered freedom to explore a 
story at will. 


The cumulative effect of job condi- 
tions and pressures depends, in the last 
analysis, upon the reporter’s personality. 
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Some reporters are passive and content 
with routine performance. Others say 
they do the best they can. Only a few 
claim they battle against pressures 
which weaken their reporting. 
Craftsmanship 

Yet, no matter how he reacts to en- 
vironmental conditions, each reporter 
acknowledges the importance of crafts- 
manship. Each has his own skills but 
all seem to agree that the goal of the 
reporting craft is communicative— 
“writing a good story.” 

New stories generally are regarded 
by reporters in this craft context and 
the symbols involved in the story are 
extra-personal (for the reporter) and 
are subject to manipulation according 
to news criteria employed by the indi- 
vidual reporter and his editors. Thus 
symbols pertinent to civil rights and 
liberties may be subordinated to others 
which make for a “sharper” story; un- 
der certain conditions, the relevant sym- 
bols may not appear at all. 


(It should be mentioned that report- 
ers do not agree on all occasions with 
sources or Other newsmen on the ap- 
pearance and definition of a symbol 
relevant to civil rights.) 


The frustrations of the reporter are 
involved in craft problems, not in the 
extrinsic impact of their news writing. 
Those interviewed almost invariably 
failed to express any deep concern over 
the fate of the story after it leaves their 
hands. If the reporter is told not to 
write a story, he turns his attention 
elsewhere. If a written story is changed 
by others, the reporter rarely expresses 
any responsibility. (But a reporter can, 
and often does, grumble to his col- 
leagues. ) 

A further aspect of craft orientation 
is that the reporters have only a dim or 
generalized perception of a newspaper 
audience. Each of the reporters inter- 
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viewed said that when he writes a story 
he has no “picture” of a reader or a 
group of readers. If the reporters have 
one or more “readers” in mind when 
they write, it is an editor or, not infre- 
quently, their fellow newsmen. 

The sources are interested readers 
and, as indicated earlier, often are criti- 
cal. Newspapermen, understanding that 
a source has a partisan stake in a story, 
are willing to be cooperative up to a 
limit—judgment of what is news. The 
reporters definitely resent any intima- 
tion from sources that they are in need 
of “education” or further instruction 
on problems of civil rights and liberties. 


THE FATE OF THE STORY 


Sources and reporters were asked to 
comment on a series of news situations 
involving symbols pertinent to civil 
rights and liberties. None was asked to 
make finite predictions, yet it became 
apparent that each was making “self- 
fulfilling” prophecies. 

The sources, keeping in mind the 
goals of their organizations, invariably 
attached connotative meaning to the 
pertinent symbols. 

The sources generally based their per- 
ceptions of a story’s fate on two factors. 

The first is their experiences with 
the way the newspaper informed the 
community about issues and events rel- 
evant to civil rights and liberties. As 
indicated earlier, their regard toward 
the newspapers never is completely 
favorable. 

The second is the sources’ evalua- 
tion of a newspaper’s past handling of 
relevant symbols in news stories. Most 
sources indicated that relevant symbols, 
when perceived by a newspaper, are im- 
mediately subjected to a policy which, 
at best, is cautious and timorous. 

If the symbol is favorable but 
“bland” (e.g., a civil-liberties meeting), 
the story has a good chance of being 
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printed. If the symbol is “abstract” 
(e.g., attack on the jury system), the 
newspaper may miss the point entirely. 

When relevant symbols are easily de- 
fined (e.g., housing discrimination or 
racial identification), newspapers, ac- 
cording to sources, are more likely to 
scrutinize the story and handle it ac- 
cording to policy. 

Many sources criticized newspapers 
for emphasizing non-pertinent context 
through the selection of irrelevant sym- 
bols—crime, politics, personalities, etc. 
The sources believed that newspapers 
irresponsibly emphasize those symbols 
which are more sensational or other- 
wise more appealing to mass reader- 
ship. 

A number of sources further indi- 
cated that the best chance for civil lib- 
erties-relevant symbols to appear is 
when the spokesman represents a patri- 
Otic or conservative group (the symbol 
then may appear in a negative context) 
or when a newspaper believes it is being 
criticized. 

The consequences of the sources’ per- 
ceptions of the fate of the news story 
are not complex. The sources do not 
look or hope for information about 
civil rights and liberties in their news- 
papers. Of the five papers studied, two 
were rated by sources as being unde- 
pendable and hostile; the other three 
were criticized for their imperfections. 


Role of Reporter 


The fate of the story inevitably de- 
pends on the decisions made by a re- 
porter. If he fails to see any news value 
in a situation, there will be no story. If 
he selects symbols not relevant to civil 
rights and liberties, the reader may not 
obtain complete information. Even if 
the reporter incorporates information, 
the way in which the story is structured 
may affect the clarity of the communi- 
cation. 
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From the reporters’ comments on the 
news situations, it became apparent that 
the individual’s drives as a journalist, 
his evaluation of a situation as news 
and his reactions to working conditions 
are the more decisive factors in deter- 
mining the handling of a news story. 

The journalist’s drives can be stulti- 
fied by adverse conditions. The report- 
ers for an understaffed newspaper (me- 
dium-sized) frankly expressed no inter- 
est in content; they were concerned 
with routine processing of news. But 
one cannot help but wonder about their 
original motivations, for some reporters 
will struggle against limitations. Several 
reporters who were interviewed attempt 
to reach above routine but believe their 
editors fail to reward them for the ef- 
fort. Several reporters, employed by a 
metropolitan newspaper known for its 
intransigent attitudes, attempt to write 
contrary to the paper’s policy. 
Selection and News Value 

Reporters undergo craft training 
which encourages the selection from an 
array of symbols those which best can 
be purveyed to the public as news. The 
reporter selects what he believes is the 
most pertinent, the most interesting or 
humorous, or the most easily identified 
symbol. In contrast to the sources’ pref- 
erence of the connotative, the reporters 
employ denotative symbols. 

Although there is at times almost 
universal agreement among reporters on 
the key symbol in a given news situa- 
tion, the selection process has no direct 
relationship to the wants of readers. 
Nor is the selection based on any evalu- 
ation of a symbol as being representa- 
tive of a value system. 

One story contained the “loaded” at- 
tribution, “Jewish international commu- 
nist.” All reporters agreed to its perti- 
nency; they disagreed on how to handle 
it. Those who signified they would avoid 
the phrase said it was “too hot.” They 
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were not concerned with the intrinsic 
question of bigotry; they were fearful 
of pressure groups. (A source who rep- 
resents one of these “pressure groups” 
said that if the symbols had appeared 
in a newspaper, he would have com- 
plained to the editors. Reporters said 
they resented that source’s tactics.) 

Another news situation involved a 
charge of breach of academic freedom, 
but the reporters showed more interest 
in the charges (contained in the story) 
of low-level teaching in American uni- 
versities. The interviews took place dur- 
ing the post-Sputnik debate on educa- 
tion. The latter had more news value 
for reporters than the question of aca- 
demic freedom. 

A number of news situations relevant 
to civil rights and liberties were cast in 
a political setting. The reporters imme- 
diately reflected upon the status of the 
politician. One reporter defined a basic 
craft rule when he commented: “In the 
final analysis, class and names count.” 

If a reporter has been trained to 
write a news story containing as many 
pertinent and authenticated facts as 
possible, the civil liberties-relevant sym- 
bols will appear. For example, two news 
situations involved attacks on individ- 
uals. Several reporters said they would 
obtain sufficient “background” or “de- 
nials” to offset the allegations. Unfor- 
tunately, time and work pressures often 
militate against this practice. 

Generally, the best opportunity for 
inclusion of relevant symbols occurs 
when the reporter sees the story as ten- 
sion-producing or controversial. A num- 
ber of reporters responded to a news 
situation alluding to a “race riot” by 
indicating they would seek information 
beyond the cursory first reports. An- 
other situation, based on a suggestion 
to “ship” minority-group applicants for 
welfare aid, required further data and 
attributions, according to reporters. 





“Gatekeepers’” View of Civil Liberties News 


On the other hand, routine news 
handling causes oversight of pertinent 
symbols. This is most true in cases in- 
volving the rights of the arrested—those 
without “name or class.” Reporters 
claim that police stories are so frequent 
that they are given casual treatment in 
the news-gathering process. The more 
conscientious newsmen said they would 
have to see the event (a violation of 
civil rights) with their own eyes. This 
rarely occurs. 

Newspaper Policy 

News policy is a variable which helps 
to direct the reporter’s attention to his 
news-gathering and news-writing tech- 
niques. 

The lack of direction from news ex- 
ecutives on one medium-sized news- 
paper creates a veritable breakdown in 
communications. Its reporters are so 
concerned with work loads and space 
restrictions that they lose all interest in 
gathering more than routine informa- 
tion. 


The negative news policies attributed 
to one metropolitan daily are serious 
stumbling blocks for communications 
about civil rights and liberties. The pol- 
icy conditions the reporters to select 
non-relevant symbols and discourages 
them from giving full vent to craft 
techniques. In some news situations, 
the reporters said they wouldn’t even 
attempt to write a story. 

Three papers, one metropolitan and 
two medium-sized, have no policy de- 
terring stories relevant to civil rights 
and liberties. But each of these papers, 
according to its reporters, has flaws, 
ranging from passivity to too much 
caution and lack of rewards for initia- 
tive. More important to the reporters is 
the fact that two of these three news- 
papers allow them (providing they have 
time) to explore thoroughly a story 
conducive of controversy or tension. 
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News “blackout,” the interdiction 
against printing a story, usually entails 
a negative news policy. Yet all papers, 
according to the reporters, often prac- 
tice a blackout to avoid charges that the 
press is creating community tensions or 
allowing an attack on community insti- 
tutions and residents. Reporters accept 
this and other concomitants of news 
policy as part of their work environ- 
ment. 


What are the consequences—the self- 
fulfilling prophecy—of the reporters’ 
perceptions of news situations? 


If the reporter establishes a set of 
attitudes concerning his work, he acts 
in accordance with them. The reporters, 
in commenting on the news, elaborated 
with references drawn from experience. 


Nonetheless, reporters warned that it 
never is possible to predict with author- 
ity the fate of any news story. It is axio- 
matic among newsmen that all news is 
perishable. News of civil rights and lib- 
erties is fragile and subject to uncer- 
tainties of the news-gathering process. 


No newspaper maintains a complete 
surveillance of all aspects of commu- 
nity life; the newspaper cannot do so, 
even under optimum conditions, ac- 
cording to reporters. It behooves a rep- 
utable and alert source to call the situa- 
tion to the attention of the press. One 
of the greatest flaws in the press is its 
insensitivity to the injustices to the 
“nameless,” but a responsible source, or 
one with a “name,” may act as cham- 
pion. 

Even a torpid and disinterested news- 
paper staff or publisher can be awak- 
ened by an attack on community insti- 
tutions and can be stimulated by public 
clamor. The resulting publicity may be 
insignificant and distorted, but the news 
story may cause interested citizens to 
seek further information. 











A System of Categories 
For General News Content 


BY CHILTON R. BUSH* 


Subject-matter analysis of newspapers has been hindered by use 
of a limited number of “collapsed” categories. The author of this 
article (1) presents a detailed classification scheme based upon 
elements of reader interest and (2) reports results of recent 
studies in which the procedure was validated. 





> A LARGE NUMBER OF STUDIES HAVE 
been reported which describe objec- 
tively the content of newspapers and 
wire service reports. The categories 
have been developed a priori and gen- 
erally have been limited to 11 or 12 to 
fit the number of rows of one machine 
punch card. 

Coders, as a consequence, were 
forced to fit some content into collapsed 
categories so that it was not possible to 
confirm some of the hypotheses being 
tested. For example, in one analysis of 
an Associated Press state wire report a 
news story about the attempted assassi- 
nation of President Truman by some 
Puerto Ricans was coded as “crime.” 
(Would the coder, using the same set 
of categories, have coded the assassina- 
tion of Archduke Ferdinand at Sara- 
jevo in 1914 as “crime”?) In another 
analysis of an AP report, the category 
“economic” included a news story about 
a General Electric Co. dividend and 
also a speech by the late Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy. Obviously, such a limited 
set of categories could not be used to 


*Dr. Bush is executive head of the 
of Communication and Journalism, Stanford Uni. 
versity. 


test hypotheses relating to reader inter- 
est. 
READER INTEREST 

In 1952 an opportunity was pre- 
sented to develop a set of categories in 
connection with a content analysis of 
foreign news in a sample of American 
newspapers for the International Press 
Institute. Although that study did not 
relate to reader interest, the problem 
of developing categories for that pur- 
pose was attacked. 

Two decisions were made. 


1. The unit of analysis should aot be 
the entire news story but the elements 
of reader interest in the individual news 
stories. It was assumed that any news 
story would contain two or more ele- 
ments. Presumably a news story about 
labor and involving a well-known labor 
leader would have a different readership 
score than a story about labor with the 
name of an obscure person or without 
any name at all. The analysis then 
could report the reade of content 
in terms of both the individual elements 
and various combinations of the ele- 
ments. 


2. The category system should have 
logical and psychological dimensions. 
Categories for psychological dimensions 
were substituted for the usual practice 
of breaking down subject-matter cate- 
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Categories for General News Content 


gories geographically. Presumably the 

“proximity” dimension of news is more 

psychological than geographical.+ 

This work was done by Kedrick G. 
Freyschlag.? The starting point was a 
set of categories developed in 1951 and 
applied to eight newspapers for which 
this writer had obtained readership 
scores.® 

In the 1953 study, a set of categories 
was developed a priori, was applied 
provisionally in the coding of the gen- 
eral news content of six of the news- 
papers used in the IPI study,* and was 
then validated by judges. 

One group of categories could be 
called “Personality” (“Well-known Peo- 
ple,” “People Not Well Known,” “Peo- 
ple in Groups,” and “Hollywood”). A 
second set could be called “Reference 
Group” (“Our Community, Our Re- 
gion,” “Our Nation,” “Our Allies,” 
“Our Enemies,” and “Other Nations”). 
A third set of categories applied a prin- 
ciple of ordering (“Accidents, Disas- 
ters: First Order,” “Accidents, Disas- 
ters: Second Order,” and “Accidents, 
Disasters: Third Order”). Finally, some 
of the usual collapsed categories were 
broken down into more meaningful 
categories; for example, “Health, Pub- 
lic” and “Health, Personal” and “Chil- 
dren, Welfare of” and “Children, Cute.” 

Prior to coding, definitions of 47 
separate categories were carefully de- 
veloped so as to make the categories 
mutually exclusive. They were found to 


1C. R. Bush, The Art of News Communication 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954), p. 
22. 


2 “Categories for a in Terms of 
Reader Interest,” Master’s Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1953. 

*Cf. D. J. Maloney, “An Analysis of News 
Readership as Related to Subject-matter,” Mas- 
ter’s thesis, Stanford University, 1951. 

*Chicago Herald American, Denver Post, Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, Houston Press, Redondo 
oat Bnd Breeze, and San Francisco Chron- 

5 of about 100 newspapers had 
been selected a probability method. 
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fit the general news content of the six 
newspapers very satisfactorily. 

Validation was attempted by submit- 
ting 30 representative “doubtful” news 
stories to judges with the definitions of 
the categories. These news stories in- 
cluded those elements which had been 
most difficult to define. The judges were 
18 teachers of journalism who had had 
some experience in content analysis. 
Six panels, of three judges each, coded 
the news stories. Agreement of the 
panel was unanimous in most instances. 
Our interpretation of the disagreements 
led us to make slight changes in the 
definitions of seven categories and to 
add three new categories. 

FURTHER VALIDATION 

In 1959, Dr. Paul J. Deutschmann, 
of Michigan State University, with 
slight adaptation, validated these cate- 
gories in a large-scale and sophisticated 
content analysis of 12 metropolitan 
newspapers.® To increase coding reli- 
ability, he “double-coded” about half of 
the items. That is, the coder, when in 
doubt, was permitted to code the same 
item in two different categories. The 
procedure increased agreement from 
70% to more than 90%. 

In 1955, the front-page news content 
of 27 western newspapers for which 
this writer had obtained readership 
scores between 1948 and 1953 was 
coded and related to the scores.* Circu- 
lations of these newspapers ranged from 
5,347 to 34,540, the modal newspaper 
being in the 10,000-19,999 class. Only 
news stories on the front page of more 
than 50 words and news stories unre- 
lated to pictorial content were coded. 
Inside pages of newspapers of this kind 


5 News-age Content of Twelve Metropolitan 
Dailies. A Study Sponsored by Howard 
Research, Cincinnati, October, 1959. 

*Cf. J. A. Randau, “Readership and Subject- 
matter of Twenty-seven Western N a“ 
Master’s Thesis, Stanford University, 1955. 
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do not present a variety of content. To 
equalize the intensity of readership of 
the individual newspapers, quartile val- 
ues were computed for the entire front 
page content of each newspaper. Thus, 
a score of 46% could fall in the fourth 
quartile for one newspaper and in the 
third quartile for another newspaper. 
However, the differences among the 
quartile values for the 27 newspapers 
were not large. 


Table 1 is one way of presenting - , 


some of the findings. All of these cate- 
gories are statistically significant, most 
of them at the .01 level. Categories 
which did not meet the .05 requirement 
for significant differences are not pre- 
sented. 


Combinations of elements also were 
coded: for example, “Well-known Peo- 
ple/Defense” and “Our Community/ 
Crime.” The sample size in each of 
these classes, however, was so small that 
the scores are not presented. 


It is not possible to generalize from 
the data in Table 1. Only 40 of the 
categories were represented in the 27 
newspapers. Table 1 exhibits only those 
categories which had frequencies large 
enough to make them statistically sig- 
nificant. On a much larger scale a study 
might show that some other categories 
would have higher readership than 
those reported in Table 1. 

It should be obvious to the reader 
that any set of categories relating to 
reader interest will have tc change from 
time to time to fit the news. A few of 
the categories presented here would be 
dropped and certain new categories 
would have to be developed. 


The Categories 
PEOPLE WELL KNOWN — Persons 
well known to most readers of the par- 
ticular newspaper because of their fame 
or notoriety or particular accomplishment. 
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TABLE | 
The Significant Categories 





Quartiles 
Category 1 Il ml 





MEN 

20% 9% 29% 
6 47 
14 16 


28 36 


22% 

22 15 

26 15 

. Governmental Acts .. 15 26 
38 24 

. Economic Activity ... 18 6 

. Communism in the 

15 15 





PEOPLE NOT WELL KNOWN — Per- 
sons in the news because of their particu- 
lar accomplishments or activities or posi- 
tion, but not well known to the usual 
reader of the particular newspaper. 


PEOPLE IN GROUPS—Persons in the 
news because they are officers or commit- 
tee members of clubs, lodges, societies, 
fraternal organizations, Boy Scouts, and 
other non-governmental groups; pall-bear- 
ers, etc. 


HOLLYWOOD—Persons not otherwise 
well known who are associated with the 
Hollywood entertainment industries. Ex- 
cluded: Activities of those persons classi- 
fied as “People Well Known.” 


OUR COMMUNITY, OUR REGION 
—An element with which all members of 
the newspaper’s community (or region) 
identify themselves because of the place 
of the community in the news item or the 
effect this news may have on the com- 
munity. 


OUR NATION—An element with 
which almost all readers of United States 
newspapers might identify themselves as 
members of this nation. This does not im- 
ply that all events happening within the 
boundaries of the United States have this 
element; nor does this element apply only 
to stories taking place within these boun- 
daries. 
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OUR ALLIES —- During a “cold war” 
period, some political and economic events 
in a country formally and informally al- 
lied to the United States have a peculiar 
meaning to an American reader because 
they are or seem to be related to the se- 
curity or welfare of the United States. 
Excluded: News in which American men 
or equipment are directly involved or in 
which the United States’ interest is directly 
stated (see “Our Nation”). 

OUR ENEMIES — Most political and 
economic events in the Communist-con- 
trolled nations affect the American reader 
in a different way than do events in other 
foreign countries. Such events may be 
threatening or reassuring. 

OTHER NATIONS — (a) News about 
happenings in foreign countries other than 
those mentioned in Nos. 6, 7, and 8. (b) 
Also those happenings in the countries in- 
cluded in Nos. 7 and 8 which do not di- 
rectly or indirectly affect the welfare of 
the United States. 

GOVERNMENTAL ACTS—News 
about internal and domestic acts of a 
government (city, state, or national), the 
legislative process and the actual execu- 
tion of laws, which are non-political. Not 
the same as: activities of government 
classified elsewhere (criminal proceedings, 
health, labor disputes, Atomic Energy 
Commission, price stabilization, defense 
measures). 

POLITICS—News about politics on the 
city, county, state, and national level; all 
aspects, issues, candidates, leaders, criti- 
cisms of government activities laden with 
political implications. Excluded: News of 
the Communists as a political party in the 
U.S.A. (see “Communism in the U.S.A.”). 

REBELLION—News of actual armed 
(or at least violent) action taken against 
a government by a group living within 
the government’s boundaries. 

WAR — Actual hostilities between two 
or more nations. 

DEFENSE — News of activities of de- 
fense departments of nations; including 
NATO and civil defense. Excluded: “War” 
and “Rebellion”; news of R.O.T.C. (see 
“Education” ). 

ATOMIC BOMB - ATOMIC ENERGY 
—News concerning atomic warfare, atom- 
ic research, atomic medicine, defense 
measures for atomic warfare, and activities 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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DIPLOMACY AND FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS—News of diplomatic relations 
between nations; including news of the 
United Nations, official activities of am- 
bassadors, military and occupation officials. 

ECONOMIC ACTIVITY — News of 
business, industry, commerce, banking, fi- 
nance, and trade. Excluded: News of 
prices or taxes which could have a direct 
effect on the reader (see “Prices” or 
“Taxes” ). 

PRICES—News about the fluctuation of 
the prices of consumer items or the con- 
trols of these prices; cost-of-living index. 

TAXES—News about the establishment, 
abolishment, or changes in rates of taxes 
which could have a direct effect on most 
readers (other types of taxes are included 
in “Governmental Acts” or “Economic 
Activity,” depending on whether or not 
they have an economic implication). 

LABOR: MAJOR — News chiefly con- 
cerned with the conflict element of organ- 
ized labor in society; strikes, anticipated 
strikes, plans of labor which could affect 
the welfare of the community of the par- 
ticular reader or the welfare of the na- 
tion; when the dispute is either nation- 
wide or directly affects a large section of 
the public. 

LABOR: MINOR — News concerned 
with the day-to-day activities of organized 
labor; elections, peaceful settlement of 
contracts, grievances, etc. News which 
might be of interest to the reader simply 
because it deals with “labor,” rather than 
the “power” of labor in curtailing produc- 
tion or affecting the welfare of the nation. 

AGRICULTURE — News of farming, 
farm organizations, equipment, the tech- 
nical and business as of farming, and 
farm prices. Excluded: Prices of items 
which have an implication that there might 
be a resultant change in the price of con- 
sumer items (see “Prices”). 

JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS: CIVIL— 
News of pleadings, trials, and reviews of 
civil suits. Excluded: “Divorce” and “Mar- 
riage and Marital Relations.” 

CRIME — News of criminal trials, acts 
of crime, arrests. 

COMMUNISM IN THE U.S.A.—News 
of the activities of Communists in the 
U.S.A.—proven or suspected—political ac- 
tivities, investigations, trials. 

SEX—News dealing with the sex rela- 
tions of males and females. 
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ACCIDENTS, DISASTERS—News in- 
volving disasters of nature (fires, floods), 
explosions, transportation accidents, and 
accidents befalling individuals. There are 
three orders, as follows: 


ACCIDENTS, DISASTERS: FIRST 
ORDER—News stories in which there 
is property damage, and/or injury short 
of death. Included is anticipated disas- 
ter, exposure to disaster, missing per- 
sons. 

ACCIDENTS, DISASTERS: SEC- 
OND ORDER—News stories which in- 
volve one or only a few fatalities. 

ACCIDENTS, DISASTERS: THIRD 
ORDER—News stories which involve a 
considerable number of fatalities and/or 
a great amount of property damage. 
SOCIAL AND SAFETY MEASURES 

—News about the social welfare and 
safety, usually originating in non-official 
organizations. 

RACE RELATIONS—News concerned 
with the segregation of and the conflict 
between races. 

ALCOHOL—News which deals with le- 
gal and illegal uses of alcohol when it is 
a concurrent element in the story. Included 
also are news stories such as those dealing 
with the effect an increase in liquor li- 
censes might have on the city’s well-being. 
Excluded: Effects of alcohol on man’s 
health (see “Health, Personal”). 

MONEY—News in which the amount 
of money involved is a separate element 
of interest to the usual reader. Excluded: 
Prices of consumer items (see “Prices”). 

HEALTH, PERSONAL—News of dis- 
eases, cures, epidemics with which most 
readers might be able to identify. Ex- 
cluded: Atomic medicine (see “Atomic 
Bomb-Atomic Energy”). 

HEALTH, PUBLIC — News of public 
health, the communal or national welfare, 
health agencies. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION — News 
from the natural and social sciences in- 
volving theory, inventions, and innova- 
tions. Excluded: News pertaining to 
health, atomic developments, transporta- 
tion, or agriculture. 

RELIGION—News about churches and 
religious sects; statements by church lead- 
ers. Excluded: Weekly church page an- 
nouncements. 

PHILANTHROPY — News of private 
benevolence, privately-supported charity, 
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bequests to institutions, the Community 
Chest, United Crusade, etc. 

WEATHER — All reports and news 
about the weather; feature items oe 
upon past (or expected) weather develop- 
ments. Excluded: “Accidents, Disasters: 
Third Order.” 

NATURAL DEATHS—News of natu- 
ral deaths; obituaries. Excluded: Paid 
death notices, because they are a form of 
advertising, not news. 

TRANSPORTATION — News of com- 
mercial, industrial, and private transporta- 
tion developments, or activities in shi 
ping, aviation, railroad, and automobile, 
including parking problems, terminals, 
ports, and depots. Excluded: Military lo- 
gistics (see “Defense” or “War”); wrecks 
(see “Accidents, Disasters”). 

EDUCATION — News of private and 
public schools, colleges, universities, night 
schools, trade schools, adult education, 
R.O.T.C., statements by educators. 

CHILDREN, WELFARE OF—News of 
the activities of the younger set, the next 
generation; juvenile delinquency. Exclud- 
ed: Education of the next generation (see 
“Education”); the human interest antics 
of young children (see “Children, Cute”). 

CHILDREN, CUTE—News of the cute, 
unexpected antics of children. 

ANIMALS — News involving animals, 
including pets. When, in the human inter- 
est story, the writer often attributes im- 
plicitly human characteristics to animals. 

MARRIAGE AND MARITAL RELA- 
TIONS—Non-society page news dealing 
with marriages, the marriage ceremony; 
the unusual side of marital relations, in- 
laws, families. 

AMUSEMENTS — News of entertain- 
ment, events, celebrations, contests, travel 
for recreation (not to be confused with 
the economic side of the tourist business), 
legalized gambling; radio, movies, and 
television on the entertainment level. 

THE ARTS, CULTURE—News of cul- 
ture and cultural entertainment, involving 
literature, painting, drama, architecture, 
languages, museums—as opposed to the 
strictly entertainment function of movies 
and television today. Excluded: News of 
formal instruction of any of the above 
(see “Education”). 

HUMAN INTEREST — News that is 
more popular literature than chronicle. 











Adult Preferences in Typography: 
Exploring the Function of Design 


BY MERALD E. 


This complex experiment dealt with the influence of symmetry, 
of design principles, and of the age, sex and education of re- 
spondents upon their preferences for “good” or “poor” typogra- 
phy (as defined by expert judgment). Effects of design principles 
and symmetry were significant, as were certain interactions. 
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TYPOGRAPHY FUNCTIONS AT TWO 
levels in the communication process— 
at the reading level and at the design 
level. In other words, the reader of the 
printed page is presented with two kinds 
of stimuli: the stimuli offered by the 
words themselves and their associated 
meanings, and the stimuli offered by 
the typographic design. 

The first—referred to as “verbal”— 
is relatively well defined and has been 
the concern of investigators for half a 
century. The second—referred to as 
“non-verbal”—is much less clearly un- 
derstood. As Merle Armitage has 
pointed out: 

We, as yet, know very little about the 
grammar of design—that panes, but 
elusive, element or force. . . . We have 
only begun to explore the many laws 
eres our response to design stim- 
Awareness of the non-verbal level of 

communication through typography 
emerged out of typographic design ex- 
periments carried out in Europe by ar- 
tists, primarily, around the turn of the 


*Dr. Wrolstad is a member of the staff of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

1“The New yen | Books,” in Graphic 
Forms, Gyorgy Kepes et — » Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, “09, P 


century. In much of this experimenta- 
tion the role of the non-verbal dimen- 
sion was misunderstood; for the most 
part the artists’ designs sought to create 
a purely optical impression with little 
concern shown readability and the tech- 
nical aspects of typography. However, 
this spontaneity soon gave way to the 
Bauhaus School, with its philosophy 
founded on the dogmas of functional- 
ism—expressed in typography by bold, 
geometric designs. 

Gradually what took control from 
traditional, symmetric structure was a 
new concept: in the hands of the new 
typographic designer the printed page 
disintegrated into geometric pieces, to 
be organized as abstract shapes on a 
page. 

Recognition of the non-verbal dimen- 
sion of typographic materials and the 
resultant disintegration of traditional’ 
typography led to the adoption of a 
new typographic structure—asymmetric 
design. At the same time, concern with 
design caused typographers to search 
out a methodological system to explain 
the new design emphasis—especially to 
neophyte typographers. One of the re- 
sults of this attention to methodology 
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has been the selection and discussion by 
typographers of a set of five design 
principles—Balance, Contrast, Propor- 
tion, Rhythm, and Unity.” In essence, 
the five principles are based on effective 
regulation of the size, the shape and 
the position of the various design ele- 
ments. 
METHOD 

This was an experimental study de- 
signed primarily to investigate commu- 
nication between the typographer and 
his audience at the design or non-verbal 
level—an aspect of printed communi- 
cation where the scientific approach 
had not previously been used. The gen- 
eral intention was to draw together, into 
one multi-factor experimental design, 
variables important in this communica- 
tion process in order to examine the ef- 
fects of these variables and their inter- 
actions, on audience response to typo- 
graphic design. 

Five independent variables were stud- 
ied: Age of subjects (26-40 years, 41- 
55 years, 56 years and over); Educa- 
tion of subjects (8 years of schooling or 
less, 9-12 years, 13 or more years); Sex 
of subjects; Symmetry of typographic 
design—symmetric and asymmetric ap- 
proaches to typography; and Principles 
of typographic design—Balance, Con- 
trast, Proportion, Rhythm and Unity.® 

The experimental study posed two 
general questions: (1) Do adults prefer 
examples of good typography when 


?For example, the five design seg ny B = 
vide the organizational structure for the 
Eugene de Lopatecki, Advertising ea oa! 
Typography (New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1935). 

3 All examples of typography fall into one of 
two distinct forms of typographic design: (1) the 
symmetric or traditional form, in which elements 
are arranged in bilateral conformity on the two 
sides of a vertical axis; (2) the asymmetric or 
dynamic form, in which the elements are ar- 
ranged to maintain both movement and 
rium in a non-centered arrangement. In approach- 
ing a typographic design problem the typographer 
normally first decides between a and 
an asymmetric approach. This decision, in turn, 
affects his use of all five of the design principles. 
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paired with examples of poor typogra- 
phy—as evaluated by typographic de- 
signers? (2) What are the effects on 
these preferences of the five variables 
and their interactions? 

Book title pages were chosen as the 
area of typographic design best suited 
to this research. Title page design, the 
oldest typographic display problem in 
the history of printing, is probably the 
most carefully considered area in ty- 
pography. The title pages used were se- 
lected from books named among the 
“Fifty Best Books of the Year” by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
Ten were symmetric; 10 asymmetric. 
Actual-size reproductions of each page 
were printed. 

To isolate the five design principles, 
each title page was matched with a poor 
counterpart, exactly the same as the 
good example except for a single 
change. In each modified example a 
single design principle was misused to 
spoil the original design’s balance, or 
its contrast, or its proportion, or its 
rhythm, or its unity; while the other 
four principles were held as constant as 
possible. 

The writer appeared before the Type 
Directors Club of New York City to 
check the agreement of typographic de- 
signers on the examples as selected and 
modified, as well as acceptance of the 
design principles and their definitions.‘ 


The type directors expressed their ap- 


*The definitions for the principles, as 
a to the judges: ee ge of units 
around the focal center of balance . stable 
equilibrium .. . 
settled, to belong 
Contrast—contrast of size, shape, weight, color, 

. the stimulating effect of ie 
portion—division 





erouing falls into a ‘pattern . 
irecting 


ment . the eye in an effortless man- 
ner . . feeling a magi Unity—grouping to- 
gether to simplify the Oe > ua meee 
. +» sense of organization, orderliness . 
commnneni in the character of parts. 
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proval of the study as a whole and the 
use of the five design principles. Their 
comments of approval or disapproval 
and their suggestions for minor changes 
in making the poor modifications served 
as the basis for final selection of the 10 
most suitable pairs of examples—from 
the 20 pair included in the presentation 
—to use in the final interviewing (see 
Figure 1). 

For presentation to subjects, the ex- 
amples were mounted in booklets, pre- 
ceded by an instruction sheet and fol- 
lowed by an information sheet to be 
filled out. A white, gummed paper rec- 
tangle was centered about one-half inch 
below each example. It was attached 
only at the very center, allowing easy 
folding of corners—the method of in- 
dicating preference by subjects. 


A disproportional stratified sample of 
432 adults was established. Because of 
the projected number of interviews 
necessary to meet the requirements of 
the sample and the dispersion of sub- 
jects within a medium-sized city, a 
group interviewing procedure was se- 
lected. New Kensington, Pa., and its 
environs was chosen as the community. 
It is an industrial area of approximately 
40,000 population, located on the Alle- 
gheny River about 25 miles northeast 
of Pittsburgh. 

Difficulties in locating candidates for 
several sample categories made some in- 
dividual interviewing necessary—about 
10% of the total interviews. Experi- 
mental procedure and presentation ma- 
terials were designed to be suitable for 
both group and individual interviewing. 

The method of analysis which best 
satisfies the requirement of this type of 
experimental design (a multi-factor de- 
sign to examine the effects of various 
interactions) is the analysis of variance. 
The analysis of variance is a more pow- 
erful and a more sensitive statistical 
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tool when all subgroups of the sample 
contain an equal number of subjects. 

Although only 432 subjects were re- 
quired to complete the sample, 752 in- 
terviews were obtained. This number 
was reduced to the necessary 432 by 
eliminating ineligible subjects and in- 
complete interviews, and, finally, by 
using a table of random numbers. 

A choice between the good and poor 
examples for every pair was forced 
since it was felt a “no-opinion” choice 
would provide too easy an escape from 
the unfamiliar decisions that were being 
required. At the same time, it was felt 
that part of the over-all preference mil- 
ieu was an implicit response to design 
differences. A forced response would 
require the subject to activate the im- 
plicit response. Subjects were given 15 
seconds to examine the examples before 
indicating their preferences. 

RESULTS 


In answer to the first general question 
—do adults prefer examples of good 
design over poor—the results of the 
experiment indicated a negative answer. 

Of the 4,320 preferences—10 each 


for 432 adults—2,119 preferences 
agreed with the opinion of the typo- 
graphic designers (for convenience, 
hereafter referred to as right responses) ; 
2,201 preferences disagreed with the 
opinion of the typographic designers 
(hereafter referred to as wrong re- 
sponses). In other words, the adults 
registered a preference score of 2,119 
to 2,201 against the judgment of the 
typographers. The judgments, there- 
fore, split 49%/51%. 

A chi-square test—goodness of fit— 
was applied to over-all preference totals. 
The number right out of the 10 prefer- 
ences made by each subject was com- 
bined into a frequency distribution. 
This table of observed frequencies was 
then tested to see how it compared to a 
corresponding set of theoretical fre- 
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quencies conforming to pure chance se- 
lection. With 10 degrees of freedom, 
the chi-square of 15.28 which resulted 
was not significant at the .05 level. 

In other words, the lack of a signifi- 
cant difference between adult prefer- 
ence for good typographic design and 
chance selection indicated that for these 
adults no preferable difference existed 
between the good examples and the 
poor examples. 

A cursory interpretation of this gen- 
eral result might be: No division be- 
tween good and poor typographic de- 
sign exists. Such a conclusion, of course, 
is unrealistic. An examination of the 
amount of difference separating the 
good and poor examples seems to pro- 
vide a key to understanding the results. 
Although evident to the typographer- 
judges in their evaluation of the study, 
the design difference between the good 
and poor examples was not enough, 
seemingly, to cause a significant number 
of adults to prefer the good examples 
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over the poor. One of the important 
findings of the study, therefore, and 
undoubtedly a surprise to typographers, 
was that for adults, as a whole, the 


“good design” plateau appears to be 
much broader than heretofore sus- 


pected. 

It would be valuable, of course, not 
only for these typographic designers, 
but also for related areas of printed 
communications, to have more exact 
knowledge about the critical area be- 
tween over-all preference for good and 
poor typographic design. Results of this 
study, as an exploration in this area, 
have seemed to indicate that the signifi- 
cant point lies farther along the line of 
separation between the two. 


The answer to the second general 
question—what are the effects of the 
variables and their interactions on the 
preferences—was necessarily more com- 
plex. Application of the analysis of vari- 
ance, a much more sensitive statistical 


FIGURE 1. The book title pages used as examples. For each pair the original title 
page is on the right. Dimensions indicate the size of the original page. 
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TABLE | 
Results of the Analysis of Variancet 





Degrees of 
Freedom 


Variance 
Estimate 


Sum of 
Squares 





E (Education) 
Subjects in Groups (Error 1) 


Sy (Symmetry) ** 
SyxE* 
SyxSxAxE** 
SyxSubjects in Groups (Error2) 414 


P (Principles) ** 
PxE** 
PxSubjects in Groups (Error3) 1656 


SyxPxSubjects in Groups 
(Error 4) 


1039.389 
0.123 
1,135 
1,179 
0.217 

81.246 


123 
568 
590 
109 
196 


9.352 
1.768 
3.151 
91.779 


9.352 
884 
.788 
.222 


42.13** 
3.98* 
3.55°° 


18.295 
6.790 
398.483 


4.574 
849 
241 


18.98** 
3.52°* 


59.110 14.778 68.87** 


366.534 221 


tOnly main effects and significant interactions have been included in this table. Other interactions 


were tested and were found to be non-significant. 


1A single asterisk indicates significance of F at the .05 level; a double asterisk, significance at the 
01 level. Only values of F greater than unity are included. 





test than chi-square, revealed very im- 
portant differences in the results. 

This part of the statistical analysis 
presented a 3 x 3 x 2x 2.x 5 factorial 
design for analysis of variance; with 
three levels each of Age and Education, 
two levels each of Sex and Symmetry, 
and five levels of Principles. There were 
twenty-four subjects in each group. This 
was a “mixed” model analysis; Subjects 
was a random variable, while all other 
variables were fixed. Table 1 presents 
the results of the analysis as determined 
on an electronic computer. 

Before discussing significant inter- 
actions, however, it seems advisable to 
examine possible implications implicit in 


the non-significant results for two gen- 
eral areas of the total results. 

None of the three variables within the 
sample—Age, Education, and Sex— 
was significant, by itself. And neither 
were the interactions among them sig- 
nificant—with the exception of the near- 
significant Sex x Age interaction. Their 
interaction is traced through the Sex x 
Age and the Symmetry x Sex x Age x 
Education interactions. The former 
(Table 2) shows that among women 
there is a negative relationship between 
age and agreement with the judges, 
whereas among men the relationship is 
curvilinear; that is, agreement is highest 
in the middle age-group. The Symmetry 
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TABLE 2 
Number of Preferences in Agreement 
With Evaluation by Typographer- 
Judges, by Sex and Age 





Age 
(Years) 


No. of Preferences 
Men Women 





377 
363 
331 


Significance: F = 3.01; F for .05 level 
= 3.02 (analysis of variance). 





x Sex x Age x Education interaction re- 
vealed that young women had much 
higher agreement with typographers 
than young men—-specifically for the 
young women and young men with 
high school and college education, and 
only for the symmetric examples. 


Although the effects of the Symmetry 
x Principles interaction were highly sig- 
nificant, when this interaction was com- 
bined with the three sample variables 
and their interactions, no significant 
effects resulted. This would seem to indi- 
cate that as the significant effects of 
Symmetry and/or Principles, interact- 
ing singly with variables in the sample, 
are combined into higher order Sym- 
metry x Principles interactions, the sub- 
tle effects cancel themselves out. Carried 
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a step further, of course, the non-sig- 
nificant comparison of total right with 
total wrong resulted. A purely practical 
research consideration arises; namely, 
that in attempting to plumb the depths 
of multiple interactions such as these, 
only tests as sensitive as the analysis of 
variance can bring out subtle underlying 
differences. 

A very significant difference did re- 
sult between the number of right re- 
sponses for symmetric examples and 
the number of right responses for asym- 
metric ones (Table 3). But the major 
cause of the significant difference ap- 
pears to lie with a single design princi- 


TABLE 3 


Number of Preferences in Agreement 
With Evaluation by Typographer- 
Judges, for Symmetry Variable 





Number of 


Symmetry Preferences 





Significant at the .01 level (analysis 
of variance). 





ple—Contrast—as shown by the results 
for the Symmetry x Principles inter- 
action (Table 4). And the cause of the 
large variance in preference for sym- 
metric over asymmetric examples of the 
Contrast principle seems to lie in the 


TABLE 4 


Number of Preferences in Agreement with Evaluation by Typographer-Judges, 
By Symmetry and Principles 





Balance 


Number of Preferences 
Principles 


Unity Contrast 





258 
188 


195 304 
222 84 


Significant at the .01 level (analysis of variance). 
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TABLE 5 


Number of Preferences in Agreement with Evaluation by Typographer-Judges, 
By Education and Principles 





Number of Preferences 





Schooling Principles 

(Years) Rhythm Balance Unity Contrast Proportion 
BOF BOMB sé 0.6 S560 cv veks 185 152 144 132 106 
cg ET ETT Te 178 142 146 128 100 
1S OF REO ss bs 0:0e cdvics 154 152 127 128 145 


Significant at the .01 level (analysis of variance). 





rationale behind modification of the 
good Contrast examples into poor ex- 
amples. 


In the proper application of the five 
typographic design principles used in 
this study, only Contrast requires a com- 
promise between too much and too little 
effect. Too much contrast between ele- 
ments of a design can violate good typo- 
graphic design as well as too little con- 
trast. Whereas, for the other four design 
principles there is no such clear-cut dis- 
tinction. 


As can be seen in the two pairs of 
Contrast examples used in this study— 
Steuben Glass and Art for the Family 
(Figure 1)—the attempt was made to 
check preference for good contrast two 
ways: (1) in the modified Steuben Glass 
example, the Contrast principle was vio- 
lated by making the two main display 
elements—the title and the typographic 
device—too small; (2) in the modified 
Art for the Family example, the Con- 
trast principle was violated by making 
the main display element—the title— 
too large. 


For both pairs of examples, the sub- 
jects chose the designs with the greater 
degree of contrast. For the symmetric 
pair—Steuben Glass—this meant a right 
choice; for the asymmetric pair—Art 
for the Family—a wrong choice. As a 
result, contrast seemingly was over- 


shadowed, in preference comparison of 
symmetric contrast to asymmetric con- 
trast, by the stronger choice for the 
greater degree of contrast in both pairs. 
Taken together, however, the combined 
preferences for symmetric and asym- 
metric contrast seem to cancel out this 
influence, as shown in other Symmetry 
and Principle Interactions, e.g., the Edu- 
cation x Principles interaction (Table 
5). 


Preference results for the other four 
principles in the Symmetry x Principles 
interaction should also be noted. For the 
Rhythm examples the adults demon- 
strated practically no difference in their 
preferences for good symmetric design 
and for good asymmetric design. For 
the Balance examples they demonstrated 
greater preference for good symmetric 
design; for the Proportion and Unity 
examples they demonstrated greater 
preference for good asymmetric design. 


This pattern of preferences suggests 
that the significant difference in the re- 
sponse of adults to symmetric and to 
asymmetric design may be further in- 
terpreted in terms of differences in the 
adults’ response to the principles of ty- 
pographic design. It may be, for exam- 
ple, that use of the symmetric approach 
to a typographic design problem re- 
quires different emphasis on the various 
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principles than use of the asymmetric 
approach might require. 

In terms of the results, Balance—and 
perhaps Contrast—may be more critical 
in symmetric design than in asymmetric 
design. Conversely, Proportion and 
Unity may be more critical in asymme- 
tric than in symmetric. Rhythm appears 
to be highly critical in both. 

Although for this study any clear-cut 
analysis of the over-all symmetric-asym- 
metric division in typographic design 
tended to be obscured by the results for 
the Contrast examples, the significant 
Symmetry x Principles interaction re- 
vealed a preference pattern for the de- 
sign principles that may provide the 
basis for deeper probing of the Sym- 
metry variable in typographic design. 


The Symmetry effect is further ela- 
borated by the significant Symmetry x 
Education interaction, plus the signifi- 
cant Symmetry x Sex x Age x Education 
interaction. The former (Table 6) indi- 
cates that as the amount of education 
increases, the difference between right 
preferences for symmetric and asym- 
metric is accentuated, especially for the 
high education group. Right preferences 
for both symmetric and asymmetric de- 
signs decrease slightly from the low to 


TABLE 6 


Number of Preferences in Agreement 
With Evaluation by Typographer- 
Judges, by Symmetry and Education 





No. of Preferences 





Schooling Symmetry 
(Years) Symmetric Asymmetric 
BCE BAD ons rectys 381 338 
a eT Or Tee ee 372 322 
13 or More....... 407 299 
Significant at the .05 level (analysis 
of variance). 
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TABLE 7 


Number of Preferences in Agreement 
With Evaluation by Typographer- 
Judges, for Principles Variable 








Number of 
Principles Preferences 
BEEN cc ccc ccncccccccscece 517 
WE. eve ecetainn hac kas mean 446 
WUE, accvecccccccsccccenses 417 
CEE: Khcceescucceess aeaam 388 
PRORORIOR ooo ccc cccccccceccs 351 


Significant at the .01 level (analysis 
of variance). 





middle education groups. Then right 
preference for symmetric design takes 
a sharp rise in the high education 
group; right preference for asymmetric 
design continues its decline. 

This difference is further refined in 
the Symmetry x Sex x Age x Education 
interaction. The tendency—a decline of 
right preferences for asymmetric designs 
as education increases, accompanied by 
an opposite tendency for symmetric de- 
signs—lessens generally as women get 
older. And for men the tendency is 
pronounced only in the high age group. 

While additional education caused a 
widening split between the number of 
right responses for symmetric over 
asymmetric designs, an opposite effect 
was true for the results of the Educa- 
tion x Principles interaction (Table 5). 
Additional education in the sample— 
the high education group specifically— 
produced a more homogeneous prefer- 
ence response to examples differentiat- 
ing the five design principles. Viewed in 
this dimension, Contrast was the most 
stable principle. The number of right 
responses to Rhythm dropped sharply 
with an increase in education; while 
the number of right responses to Pro- 
portion rose sharply. 
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It should be noted also that only the 
Education variable proved significant in 
interaction with Principles, and, as was 
shown previously, Education was the 
only single variable to have a significant 
interaction with Symmetry. Although 
Education as a variable, by itself, re- 
sulted in no significant effects on the 
adults’ preferences, its active role as a 
co-variable with Symmetry and Princi- 
ples would seem to make it worthy of 
additional attention as a possible key to 
further understanding the communica- 
tions function of typographic design. 
The significant spread between prefer- 
ences for the five design principles at 
the low and middle education levels, 
for instance, may provide a testing area 
for the development of more exact defi- 
nitions and differentiation of these prin- 
ciples. 

More important, perhaps, than the 
interactions of Education is the signifi- 
cance of Principles by itself (Table 7). 
Significance of the effects resulting from 
preference for examples divided by ap- 
plication of design principles does not 
by any stretch of the imagination nor 
by the application of any statistical tool, 
necessarily prove that these principles 
do, in fact, exist, or that they provide the 
only possible approach to a division of 
typographic design for empirical testing. 
However, where differences that tested 
non-significant might have caused con- 
cern over the principles’ use in this ex- 
periment, the significant differences add 
at least an argument for their function 
within the framework of typographic 
design. 

Significant differences between pref- 
erences for the design principles at this 
level add weight to the plausibility of 
further research on the isolation and 
more precise definition of these princi- 
ples and of their function. Not only 
would instruction of neophyte typog- 
raphers be more effective, but the all- 
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important communication between ty- 
pographers would undoubtedly be easier 
and more fruitful. Progress in any area 
of endeavor, creative or otherwise, de- 
pends on communication among the 
practitioners; and communication, to a 
large extent, depends upon agreement 
to the meaning of basic terms. 

The effects of the Age and Sex vari- 
ables were least significant in an analy- 
sis of total results. Adequate analysis of 
them requires additional research 
pointed, if possibie, toward the specific 
requirements of each. Here again, a 
logical research area may have been 
provided by the split in preference 
brought out in this study: young 
women had much higher agreement 
with typographers than young men 
(Table 2). 

SUMMARY 

The major effects observed were 

these: 


1. No significant difference existed 
between the right preferences of adults 
for good typographic design and the 
distribution of choices which would have 
been predicted by chance (X? test). 

2. Young women had more right pref- 
erences for good design than young 
men (Sex x Age interaction). This was 
especially true in a comparison of right 
responses for young men and women in 
the middle and high education groups 
for symmetric designs (Symmetry x Sex 
x Age x Education interaction). 

3. Symmetric designs received more 
right preferences than asymmetric ones 
(Symmetry). (a) This was especially 
true for the Contrast principle, but was 
also true for Balance, For Proportion 
and Unity this result was reversed; for 
these principles asymmetric design re- 
ceived more preferences (Symmetry x 
Principles interaction). (b) This was 
especiaily true for the high education 
group (Symmetry x Education interac- 
tion). As women get older, this inter- 
action lessened; and was only pro- 
nounced for men in the high age group 
(Symmetry x Sex x Age x Education 
interaction). 
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4. There were distinct differences in 
the number of right preferences for the 
five design principles (Principles). This 


was especially true for the low and mid- 


dle education groups (Principles x Edu- 

cation interaction). 

No claim is made, of course, that the 
experimental research as developed in 
this study adequately analyzes the com- 
plete typographer-reader communica- 
tion process. There were necessary limi- 
tations imposed by the character of the 
population which was sampled, by the 
nature of the experimental materials, by 
the methods and conditions of testing, 
and by the incompleteness and inconclu- 
siveness of some of the findings. Never- 
theless, as an exploratory study, the re- 
sults seem to indicate that measurement 
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in this area of printed communications 
can be practical, valid and useful. 
Equally important, the typographers 
will undoubtedly welcome this and ad- 
ditional measurement research, because 
of an awareness that their primary pur- 
pose is a communication function. 
More than most designers, it seems to 
the writer, typographers are realists. Not 
seeing themselves as missionaries, they 
hold no brief for a program aimed at 
raising the preference level for typo- 
graphic design to what they might be- 
lieve is good. Rather, they strive toward 
perfecting communication between an 
author and his audience—as Ben Shahn 
has said, contributing when they can to 
the stature of the thing communicated. 





“By designing aesthetically or purely functionally, the typographer misses 
his primary communication responsibility: to help the task of the printed 
word by supplying a visual rhetoric to augment the author's words. The 
typographer, in other words, must also have something to say—to commu- 
nicate—to the reader as a complement to the author’s message. In a little 
different terms: the reader of a printed page is presented with two kinds of 
stimuli—the stimuli offered by the words themselves and their associated 
meanings, and the stimuli offered by the typographic design. 


“In any successful typographic solution, these two stimuli can never be 
divorced. For really effective communication, you need the best possible 
synthesis of verbal and non-verbal. Important as it is, therefore, the word 
alone is not enough. In the words of the Virginian: ‘When you say that, 
smile!’ 


‘, . . journalism study is seemingly unaware of the bid which non-verbal 
communication has been making for ‘equal time.’ This, of course, is a 
purely personal conclusion—and, I will admit, that as a recent product of 
journalism education, this judgment disturbs me. But in the schools I have 
attended and in the literature I have read, I can’t help but feel that there 
has been a pervasive assumption that the communication world in which we 
live is almost exclusively verbal. 


“Take a few minutes some day and look over the curricula for journal- 
ism/communications majors at various schools. You'll find precious little, 
if any, indication that the visual dimension—in the terms we have been 
discussing—even exists.” —MERALD E. WROLSTAD, at the Syracuse Univer- 
sity School of Journalism, 1959. 











Pre-testing Editorial Items 
And Ideas for Reader Interest 


BY JACK B. HASKINS* 


Readers’ ratings of magazine item titles on a thermometer-type 
scale are efficient predictors of readership, the author of this 
study has found. He presents data concerning the reliability and 
validity of “title-rating” and suggests ways in which editors and 
researchers might make use of the technique. 





> PREDICTING READER REACTION TO 
editorial items and ideas is one of the 
major functions of an editor in select- 
ing material for his publication. In his 
“gatekeeping” capacity the editor of a 
large newspaper or magazine must look 
at and evaluate large quantities of edi- 
torial material, only a small fraction of 
which can be used. 

The primary criterion for selecting 
these items is reader interest. It is not 
the only criterion, of course; in true 
journalistic tradition an editor fre- 
quently will print certain items simply 
because he feels they are important, re- 
gardless of reader interest. 

The job of predicting reader interest 
in items and ideas has traditionally 
been a subjective process. An editor 
with that intangible, undefined, mys- 
terious faculty of being in tune with the 
widely diverse and constantly changing 
interests of a large audience is a valu- 
able man indeed. 

Even among experts, however, there 
is frequent disagreement as to reader 
interest in a topic. On the “reading 
line” of a large national magazine, for 
example, where several editors read and 


*The author is a senior research executive, 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 


evaluate incoming manuscripts, the 
judgments are far from unanimous. 
Two kinds of errors in judgment may 
be made: an unknown number of 
“good” topics are rejected, and “poor” 
topics (in terms of reader interest) are 
selected and printed. The latter error is 
easier to spot, especially where reader- 
ship studies of the finished publication 
indicate whether the editor’s judgment 
was correct. The post-mortem reader- 
ship study is undoubtedly useful, but 
not nearly as useful as an objective pre- 
testing method which can predict ac- 
curately what the audience will and 
will not read. 


The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe a method for pre-testing editorial 
items and ideas -~ a method which has 
been validated and found to predict 
readership with a high degree of accur- 
acy. It was developed for use with na- 
tional magazines, but the basic proced- 
ure can be used by newspapers and 
book publishers and in other editorial 
or research situations. It can be used to 
pinpoint the interests of a whole audi- 
ence, or of special groups within the 
larger audience. 


Briefly, the method—called title- 
rating—consists in having a representa- 
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tive group, or sample, of the target 
audience give ratings of their interest in 
the titles (including subtitles) of edito- 
rial items or ideas. These interest 
ratings are expressed numerically by 
them in terms of “degrees of interest” 
on a thermometer-type scale, ranging 
from zero (“extremely sure not to 
read”) to 100 (“extremely sure to 
read”). 

This method appears to be, and is, a 
simple process on the reader’s part; the 
development and validation of it, how- 
ever, was both lengthy and complex, 
extending over a two-year period and 
involving thousands of personal inter- 
views. The details of title-rating’s birth 
are given at some length elsewhere (1,2); 
a summary of the methodological devel- 
opment is given here. The major empha- 
sis of this paper, however, is on the 
application of title-rating to practical 
editing situations and its potential use- 
fulness in reader interest research, 


which up to now has lacked a flexible 
validated measuring instrument. 


DEVELOPMENT CF THE METHOD 


The basic assumption of title-rating 
is that — in a voluntary reading situa- 
tion— the prospective reader makes 
his decision to accept (read) or reject 
an item on the basis of the “apparent 
content” as revealed by the title, sub- 
title, author’s name, illustrations, cap- 
tions and layout. Preliminary experi- 
mentation in the present study indi- 
cated that the major part of the reading 
decision depended on the written ele- 
ments of “apparent content;” conse- 
quently illustrations and other non- 
written display elements were eliminated 
from subsequent testing (at great sav- 
ings in time, money, and effort ex- 
pended in the testing). 

Further small-sample experimenta- 
tion, with the different elements con- 
trolled systematically by appropriate ex- 
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perimental designs, was conducted us- 
ing two kinds of reading interest scales 
—a verbal scale? and the numerical 
“thermometer” scale. The method dis- 
criminated significantly among individ- 
ual readers and among editorial items. 
Title-ratings were found to be directly 
related to readership percentages, as 
well as to the amount of reading in 
each item. This confirmed the major 
hypothesis: Individuals can make 
meaningful quantifiable judgments of 
their interest in magazine items from 
the apparent content contained in the 
items’ titles and subtitles. Some second- 
ary findings were that reader interest 
was not affected by the magazine in 
which an item was supposed to appear, 
nor by the author of the item (possibly 
due to the fact that no famous authors 
were included), nor by the serial posi- 
tion of the item’s appearance. 

Next, a nationwide field validation 
experiment was conducted. A national 
sample of Saturday Evening Post read- 
ers assigned pre-publication interest rat- 
ings to editorial item titles scheduled to 
appear in a subsequent Post. After pub- 
lication, the same persons were re-inter- 
viewed in a standard “reader traffic” 
survey. In addition, a separate survey 
was conducted on a control sample of 
persons who had not participated in the 
interest pre-test. This will be recognized 
as a before-and-after design using test 
and control groups. The following re- 
sults were obtained: 

1) The verbal title-rating scale was 
not good as a predictor of readership. 
The verbal ratings were not significantly 
related to readership scores of items; in 
some cases even negative poser os 
were observed. This casts some do 
on the widespread practice, as reflected 
in published reader-interest surveys, of 
using unvalidated verbal scales for this 
purpose. 
1The verbal scale consisted of six statements 


ranging from “extremely sure I would not read 
it” to “extremely sure I would read it.” 
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2) The numerical thermometer scale 
was a good predictor of absolute item 
readership percentages and of the rank 
order of a group of items. Predictions 
were within 6% of actual item reader- 
ship, on the average. The predicted rank 
order of item readership was highly 
correlated (+.79) with the actual read- 
ership rankings. 


3) Title-ratings provide better predic- 
tions of “Read All” readership than of 
“Saw” or “Read Part” readership. 


4) A comparison of test and control 
groups’ readership revealed that the 
title-rating interview had not affected 
the test group’s reading. That is, the 
interest pre-test did not “condition” the 
test group’s subsequent behavior. 


Thus, the field validation experiment 
established the method’s validity for 
predicting same-group reading. The 
more practical necessity is, however, 
to predict from one sample of a popu- 
lation the readership of a different sam- 
ple in the population (i.e., cross-valida- 
tion). This is a more rigorous test of 
validity, since one would not expect the 
responses of two different samples to be 
as similar as the responses of the same 
group on two different occasions. Con- 
sequently, the thermometer title-rating 
method was subjected to four national 
cross-validation tests under varying 
conditions: three were on the Post, one 
was on the monthly Holiday; three 
were personal interview studies, one 
was a mail survey; two dealt with sub- 
scribers only, two dealt with all readers. 


Predictions of absolute readership 
percentages in these studies were in er- 
ror by about 7% per item, on the aver- 
age (range, 4.2% to 10.5% per study). 
Rank-order predictions were signifi- 
cantly and positively related to the ac- 
tual readership rankings of the items 
(median rank-order correlation, +.57; 
range, +.24 to +.69). This, in addi- 
tion to confirming previous findings, es- 
tablished that: 
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5) The technique is effective in per- 
sonal interviews and in mail surveys, on 
a weekly magazine and on a monthly 
magazine. 

The stability of the method was fur- 
ther confirmed by this fact: Five con- 
trol items (artificial and unpublished) 
were tested in three different surveys, 
and the three sets of predictions com- 
pared. In all three tests, the five items 
were ranked almost identically with 
only minor variations in absolute read- 
ership predictions. 

The test-retest reliability of title-rat- 
ings on a group of items was found in a 
subsequent small-sample test to be sig- 
nificant and positive (coefficient, +.57). 

In summary, the validation and 
cross-validation tests led to the follow- 
ing conclusion: Reader interest in edi- 
torial topics can be validly determined 
by the thermometer interest scale; 
magazine items can be pre-tested and 
reasonably successful predictions of 
readership (“Read All %”) obtained. 
The method gives consistent results 
from sample to sample within a popu- 
lation, and on different occasions with 
the same individuals. 

Since the method is demonstrably 
valid for actual editorial items, we can 
infer that it is equally valid in testing 
editorial ideas made up in title-and-sub- 
title form. 

EDITORIAL APPLICATIONS 

Many uses for a method of pre-test- 
ing editorial material will occur to the 
journalist and editor. While this meth- 
od has been validated only on maga- 
zine items, further investigation might 
reveal it to be equally applicable to 
other kinds of editorial content — 
newspaper items and books, to name a 
couple. Some specific uses that come to 
mind are: 

1) Selection, or screening items sub- 
mitted for publication. It can be par- 
ticularly useful in those cases where 
there is a difference of opinion among 
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different members of an editorial staff 
on the use of an expensive editorial 
item. It is equally effective, of course, 
for screening more commonplace items, 
where time permits. 

2) Testing new editorial ideas on the 
current audience of a publication. There 
is sometimes an understandable reluc- 
tance at striking out into untried edi- 
torial areas in the pages of a successful 
publication which has an established 
editorial concept. Title-rating is a means 
for experimenting without risking audi- 
ence dissatisfaction. Successful ideas can 
be safely identified with a much smaller 
expenditure of time, money and effort 
than by testing actual editorial items in 
the pages of the publication. 

3) Determining the reading interests 
of non-readers, including specific de- 
sirable groups. A magazine which wants 
to expand its circulation by attracting 
non-readers cannot determine that 
group’s reading interests by the conven- 
tional reader traffic study, since the non- 
reader is by definition excluded. Title- 
rating, on the other hand, can be used 
to determine the reading interests of any 
group—e.g., college professors, high-in- 
come families, etc.—which can be de- 
fined and reached by mail or personal 
interview. A wide variety of topics can 
be tested on them, and the successful 
ones used to attract them. 

4) In this connection, it is sometimes 
desirable to make a comparison of the 
reading interests of readers and non- 
readers of a publication. Title-rating 
can provide comparable measures on a 
common body of content for that pur- 


PS) To identify “promotable” items. 
In promoting circulation sales of maga- 
zine issues, it is necessary to identify in 
advance of publication those items in 
an issue which should be played up. 
Whether looking for items which will 
appeal to the greatest number of peo- 
ple, or for items which will appeal to 
special groups, title-rating will provide 
the necessary information. Cover titles, 
as well as titles for external advertising, 
can be chosen in this way. 


Most editorial selection decisions 
have to be made in a hurry, and there 
is simply not enough time to pre-test 
every prospective item, regardless of 
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how valuable this would be in terms 
of maximizing reader interest. The time 
pressure is probably greatest among 
daily publications and decreases with 
increasing time between publication 
dates; a monthly magazine editor can 
be more deliberate than the weekly edi- 
tor. 

However, one suggestion for pre- 
testing items that fall in the semi-rush 


category is to set up a small sample or 


panel of the readers, representative as 
to age, sex, education, etc. Several such 
samples could be listed and the lists 
kept on hand for pre-test purposes. In 
the case of a local sample, a group of 
items could be pre-tested, tabulated and 
a decision made within a couple of 
days. By the use of mail surveys, state 
and regional audience predictions could 
be obtained within a week. National 
audience predictions have been ob- 
tained within two or three weeks. This 
form of “quick testing” would require, 
of course, that the fixed elements of the 
survey —sample list, questionnaire 
forms, interviewers, etc. — be set up in 
advance, requiring only the insertion of 
the titles to be tested in the forms. 

In cases of extreme urgency, pre-test- 
ing even on local “grab” samples might 
be more accurate than subjective arm- 
chair decisions. A great deal of adver- 
tising copy-testing is done in just this 
way. 

RESEARCH APPLICATIONS 

The title-rating technique, as a meas- 
urement technique, has several major 
advantages over reader traffic studies. 
All deal with aspects of its experimen- 
tal flexibility controlled exposure, 
non-conditioning, experimental varia- 
tion and statistical manipulation. 

It eliminates the “self-selection” which 
is often present in communications 
survey data; exposure to the stimu- 
lus item can be controlled. The differ- 
ences in results obtained by field sur- 
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veys and experiments have been well 
covered by Hovland (3). Controlled 
exposure to the stimulus is an inflexible 
requirement of experiments, and title- 
rating permits this. 

Since title-rating is free of condition- 
ing effects, this means that the same 
people can be exposed to the same 
items on two or more occasions. This, 
of course, is clearly impossible in a 
readership survey, where one reading of 
an item contaminates that reader in re- 
gard to that item forever after. The 
non-conditioning feature of title-ratings 
means that interest trends over a period 
of time can be plotted, using a panel of 
subjects. It also permits the measure- 
ment of interest in a topic before and 
after some kind of treatment; one sug- 
gested usage has been in measuring 
various methods of stimulating interest 
in reading public affairs news, in which 
a before-and-after measure of interest 
is essential. 


Care should, of course, be employed 
in repeat exposures to the same items, 
so as to preserve the non-conditioning 
benefits; the length of time between ex- 
periments, the insertion of other con- 
trol items, and shuffling the order of 
presentation undoubtedly influence this 
quality. 

Experimental variations of editorial 
display factors can be tested with title- 
ratings as the dependent variable. This 
means the introduction of such ele- 
ments as illustrations (sketches vs. pho- 
tographs vs. paintings), color (black 
and white vs. two-color vs. four-color), 
layout (upside-down vs. right-side-up 
placement of text) and any other hy- 
pothesized influences on reading inter- 
est. By the use of appropriate experi- 
mental designs, the effects of several 
factors at once can be studied and the 
relative influence of each determined. 


Title-ratings are numerical scores 
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which can be manipulated statistically. 
Determining the significance of data, 
through the use of means, standard de- 
viations, correlation coefficients, and 
other statistical measures, is facilitated 
by the use of scores. 


Apart from the general experimental 
advantages, there are two kinds of re- 
search problems in which the method 
can be useful. One kind is concerned 
with mass media problems per se — the 
relative interest of topics, the various 
factors influencing interest, the im- 
provement of the editorial product, etc. 


The other use is for the more basic 
forms of behavorial research. Reading 
interests may be viewed as convenient 
indices of other aspects of behavior and 
thought. Personality traits, it has been 
suggested, may be reflected in reading 
interests. This leads into possible use of 
reading interests as diagnostic tools. In 
the fields of educational psychology and 
education, there is a constant concern 
with reading interests. Compatibility of 
reading interests might be useful as a 
sociometric measure in small-group re- 
search. In mass communications, the 
stimulation of public interest in “worth- 
while” news is under study. 


The thermometer interest scale uses 
the international language of numbers 
and might be valid for use in non-Eng- 
lish speaking cultures, for the study of 
international communications, or in 
comparing the interests of different na- 
tional groups. 


THE PROCEDURE ITSELF 


The title-rating interview is a simple 
and rapid procedure; respondents of all 
age levels between 10 and 70 and on all 
educational levels from grade school up 
have had no difficulty. As many as 25 
titles have been tested in personal inter- 
views in 10 to 12 minutes, on the aver- 
age; the maximum number of titles that 
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can be tested without respondent fa- 
tigue has not been determined. 

First, prepare a group of editorial 
titles. In personal interviews, a booklet 
with one title per page has generally 
been used. In other interviews, and 
mail surveys, several titles — well-sepa- 
rated — have been listed on a single 
page. We have couched titles in the 
magazine style, thus: 





FROM MY VANTAGE POINT 
An article by Wally Ballew 


The silvery-tongued ace newscaster of the 
world’s largest network reports on the new 
crop of Broadway shows, including this 
season’s smash hit “‘Fanny, Fanny, Fanny.” 





The respondent is exposed to the 
group of titles with these instructions 
(personal interview) : 

I would like you to look at the titles 
of these magazine items and tell me 
how interested you would be in reading 
each of them. (PRESENT THERMOM- 
ETER SCALE) Will you show me on 
this scale just how you feel about read- 
ing each one? 

If you are positive you would not 
like to read the item, give it a rating of 
zero; if you are positive you would like 
to read the item, give it a rating of 100. 
Otherwise, you may give it any rating 
in between those two extremes. Now, 
starting with the first item... 

The mail questionnaire instructions 
differ only slightly. The title form and 
the thermometer scale are identical in 
the personal and mail surveys. Mail 
questionnaires have used a one-piece 
mailing, a booklet of half-page size with 
the covering letter on page one, the 
thermometer scale on page two, instruc- 
tions and the first couple of titles on 
page three, and the rest of the titles and 
classification data on the succeeding 
pages. 

Figure 1 is a reproduction of the in- 
terest scale. 
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The Interest Rating Scale 
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In scoring the questionnaires, the 
Curtis validation tests revealed that the 
optimum cutting point for predicting 
absolute readership percentages is “90 
and above.” That is, the proportion of 
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Data* from a Title-Rating 
Cross-Validation Study 





Prediction from Data Readership After 
Before Publication Publication 
% who rated item % who read all 
90 or above of the item 





48% 
64 
45 
60 
78 
43 
50 
50 
63 
43 

(N = 267) 


Mean prediction error 
Rank-order “r” with readership ... +.69 


55% 
60 
46 
72 
68 
51 
48 
55 
54 
53 
(N = 300) 


*These are actual data, with the real percent- 
ages altered by a constant so as not to reveal 
readership figures, as required by Curtis editorial 
policy. 





persons scoring a title at 90 or above 
on the thermometer scale will corre- 
spond closely (plus or minus 7% on 
the average) to subsequent readership 
—the “read all” per cent—on the 
item. This cutting point may or may 
not hold true for other publications and 
other kinds of audiences; only a sepa- 
rate validation test could tell that. 

However, the use of any cutting 
point in the upper range of the ther- 
mometer scale will give high rank-order 
correlations with the readership of a 
group of items. If only the relative rank- 
ing of a group of items is needed (not 
item readership percentage predictions), 
mean title-rating scores are generally 
found to give better :ank predictions 
than percentages; the bother of estab- 
lishing a cutting point is eliminated by 
the use of mean scores. 

Table 1 is a sample of the data from 
a title-rating cross-validation test. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

An objective method for testing the 
reader interest value of editorial items 
and ideas has been described here, to- 
gether with some of its possible appli- 
cations for editors and researchers. 

The selection of editorial items and 
ideas for publication has traditionally 
been a subjective process. The degree 
of empiricism in editing was somewhat 
reduced 30 years ago by the advent of 
the reader traffic study, a post-mortem 
measurement of reader interest which 
provides editors with systematic feed- 
back on the success or failure of their 
judgment. Pre-testing items before pub- 
lication can lead to further scientific 
advances in prediction and planning for 
maximum satisfaction of the reader’s 
needs and desires. 

It is probably neither necessary nor 
desirable for all editorial items in a 
publication to be tested objectively. The 
editor’s judgment will always reliably 
indicate some items which are clearly 
“in” (because of demonstrated reader 
interest in the past, or because he views 
them as important regardless of reader 
interest) and some which are clearly 
“out” (because of taboo subject-matter, 
for example, or material which is not 
in keeping with some basic editorial 
concept). 

But to the extent that reader interest 
is a consideration in the selection of 
material, where the success of the pub- 
lication depends on reader acceptance, 
pre-testing can be a useful editing tool. 
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Literary Allusions in Selected 
Newspaper Editorials 


BY ROBERTA CLAY* 


A study of collections of editorials by William Allen White and 
Henry Watterson and of recent editorials in the Arkansas Ga- 
zette and Atlanta Constitution discloses differences in the use of 
literary references—across papers and through time. The author 
suggests that editorial writing may benefit from such allusions. 





W@ FOR MORE THAN A GENERATION, 
newspaper editorials and the editorial 
page have been the subject of continu- 
ing criticism. In 1921, William Allen 
White wrote that it was “not by acci- 
dent that the newspaper business is de- 
veloping no more editors like Henry 


Watterson” and went on to point out 
that most young men had no million 
dollars to establish a newspaper of their 
own (White’s estimate of the cost of a 
paper which would cover the average 
state). White commented that “they are 
naturally not given the liberty in their 
hired men’s jobs that they would have 
on their own papers.” * 


Twenty-odd years later, Virginius 
Dabney cited a survey indicating that 
radio outranked newspaper editorials in 
people’s preference for news interpre- 
tation. He gave as partial explanation 
his opinion that “the publisher. . . 
sometimes : . . gives his editor a free 
hand, but far oftener he does not. He 
looks upon the paper primarily as a 


*The author is associate lessor of 
ism at Arkansas State Teachers College, way. 


1The Editor and His People: Editorials by 
William Allen White, selected from the 
Gazette by Helen Ogden Mahin (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1924), p. 207. 


‘property’ rather than as an instrument 
for public service.”* In 1955, Gerald 
Johnson was commenting that the 
twenty- to fifty-million-dollar evaluation 
of a city newspaper was “highly perish- 
able” property and that this property 
was not the editor’s. He added: 

“This goes far to explain the namby- 
pamby quality of much of newspaper 
editorial writing. It is not expressing 
and is not intended to express the opin- 
ion of a Horace Greeley or a Henry 
Watterson.”® 

David Cort has blamed the “corpor- 
ate-publishing operation” for a decline 
in editorial writing and reading. “In 
their hands,” he says, “the printed word 
has slowly, imperceptibly approached 
the state of being a lifeless, mechanical 
tool, instead of an unexpected window 
in a closed room.” * 

These and other critics stress the 
need for the editor to be free of busi- 
ness-office control, to have courage, and 
to have a staff well educated in history, 


2“What’s Wrong with Newspaper Editorials?” 
Saturday Review, Vol. 28, February 24, 1945, 
pp. 7-9. 

* “The Superficial Aspect,” New Republic, 132: 
6 (May 2, 1955). 

*“Nobody Reads Any More,” Nation, 185: 
131-32 (September 14, 1957). 
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economics, political science, and inter- 
national affairs and able to write so 
that newspaper readers can understand. 
But who suggests the need for literary 
background, or for ability to write so 
that readers will be convinced and 
sometimes delighted, in addition to be- 
ing enlightened? 


It is not the intent of this study to 
imply that an editorial writer should 
substitute Shakespeare, Alice in Won- 
derland or even the Bible for books and 
articles dealing with current affairs, or 
to suggest that Romantic poetry is more 
important in his reading than economics 
and government. It does seem reason- 
able to suggest that wide general read- 
ing may be an asset as background for 
any kind of writing, and that the reflec- 
tion of this reading in one’s writing 
may add force as well as understanding 
to an editorial and, by increasing the 
reader’s pleasure, heighten the effective- 
ness of an argument. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

This study presents an analysis of 
literary allusions in selected editorials 
from four newspapers: the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the Emporia (Kansas) 
Gazette, the Atlanta Constitution and 
the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. The 
newspapers offer several parallels justi- 
fying their comparison: each has been 
acclaimed for its general excellence and 
for its public service; the five editors 
(two for the Arkansas Gazette) include 
four Pulitzer Prize winners; each of 
these editors has been heralded as a 
man of courage and ability, and each 
had a free hand in shaping editorial 
policies on his paper. 

The editorials which were examined, 
however, offer some non-parallels. First, 
they represent different periods in the 
development of American journalism 
and of literary style—1868-1919, 1895- 
1928 and 1959. Second, the editorials 
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from the Courier-Journal and the Em- 
poria Gazette are the work of only two 
men, as reprinted in The Editorials of 
Henry Watterson® and William Allen 
White’s The Editor and His People*— 
selections from an output of thousands 
of editorials for each man—while for 
the other two papers the June, 1959, 
editorials were selected arbitrarily—the 
work of several writers. 


Henry Watterson 


Frank Luther Mott recounts that, 
when Walter N. Haldeman resumed his 
editorship of the Louisville Courier af- 
ter the Civil War and bought the Jour- 
nal, with the latter he obtained an edi- 
tor who, in a long and brilliant career, 
was to make the name of the new con- 
solidation famous throughout the whole 
land— Henry Watterson. Watterson, 
only 28, had already worked on five 
papers and had shown himself to be an 
able writer. Under his leadership, the 
Courier-Journal opposed carpetbag rule 
and also demanded political rights for 
the Negro. 

Of Watterson’s style, Mott adds that 
it “was inclined to be florid and rhetori- 
cal, but he sometimes coined phrases 
that were memorable.”’ Allan Nevins 
cites Watterson’s “unhampered control” 
of the paper’s editorial policies and 
notes the exuberance, eloquence and 
occasional extravagance of his style. In 
Watterson’s later years, Nevins says, 
“his writing, orotund as ever, showed 
an extraordinary knowledge, verve and 
range.” 

In 1918, Watterson won the Pulitzer 
Prize for editorial writing. When he re- 
signed in 1919, after more than half a 


5 Compiled and with an introduction by Arthur 
Krock (New York: Doran, 1923). 

* William Allen White, The Editor and His 
People (New York: Macmillan, 1924). 

* American Journalism (New York: Macmillan, 
1941), pp. 360-61, 457. 

8 American Press Heath, 
1928), pp. 303-4. 


Opinion (Boston: 
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century as editor, the paper ranked 
among the first in American journalism. 


William Allen White 


That the period of great editors has 
passed, that now there are only great 
newspapers, is a commonplace saying. 
With due allowance for whatever truth 
there may be in the statement, it must 
be admitted that the twentieth century 
has produced a few great editors with- 
out “great newspapers” in the usual 
sense of that phrase. One of these was 
William Allen White of Emporia, Kan- 
sas. 
Helen Ogden Mahin speaks of White 
as “a phrasemaker” and a man of “fear- 
less sincerity,” whose newspaper was 
“the uncompromising organ of his con- 
victions.” Nevins speaks of White’s “un- 
usual literary gifts” and his “genial . . . 
personality which endeared him to a 
wide audience.” A Time article refers 
to White as a “shrewd and earthy ob- 


server of men” and a “conspicuous re- 
former.” In 1923 he received the Pu- 
litzer Prize for editorial writing. 


Ralph McGill 

The Atlanta Constitution was estab- 
lished in 1868, the year the Courier and 
the Journal were merged, and the two 
papers often have been mentioned to- 
gether, especially as representative of 
the best in Southern journalism. It was 
said that after Evan P. Howell bought 
a half interest and became editor in 
1876 he made the Constitution “the 
model newspaper of the Southern 
states.” 

Ralph McGill has been on the staff 
since 1929. He was executive editor in 
the years 1938-1942, and has been edi- 
tor since 1942. In reporting on the pa- 
per’s new plant, a Time article com- 
mented that the Constitution as early 
as 1931 “won a Pulitzer Prize for ex- 
posing municipal corruption” and that 
“Editor McGill has worked hard to 
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make a reputation as a ‘fighting South- 
ern liberal’ in the Ku Klux Klan’s 
home town.”® Time also gave the news- 
paper credit in 1951 for winning a long 
fight with the Klan, when the governor 
of Georgia signed a bill which “banned 
the whole paraphernalia of hooded ter- 
ror.” 


McGill’s fame has extended beyond 
acknowledgement of his “depth of un- 
derstanding of Southern problems”; in 
the mid-1940’s he was one of three men 
to represent the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors on a world tour to 
examine conditions affecting freedom of 
the press. His writings, both fact and 
fiction, have been appearing for nearly 
20 years in magazines as widely varied 
as the Atlantic, Reader's Digest and 
House and Garden. His daily signed col- 
umn on the front page of the Constitu- 
tion has been syndicated in more than 
40 other papers. He was said to have 
been delighted when a survey showed 
that the column was both best liked and 
most disliked. In 1959, he received the 
Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing. 


Heiskell and Ashmore 


The Arkansas Gazette is the oldest 
newspaper west of the Mississippi, hav- 
ing been established at the Post of Ar- 
kansas in 1819. It was moved to Little 
Rock when that settlement was named 
the capital of the territory two years 
later. Bruce Catton says of the paper: 


In the ordinary course of things it might 
be expected to be so deeply crusted with 
age and tradition that it would play 
everything safe... . 

As it happens, however, the Gazette 
is not that kind of a paper. Its proprie- 
tor is J. N. Heiskell, now 85 years of 
age. He has been president and editor 
of the paper for more than half a cen- 
tury, and is perhaps the last survivor of 
the school that produced such editors as 
William Allen White and Josephus Dan- 


* “Constitution Amended,” Time, Vol. 51, Jan. 
5, 1948, p. 48. 
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iels. The Gazette has never run away 

from a fight.1° 

A Time article comments that Heis- 
kell “snorts at the notion that a news- 
paper is just a 6% investment; it is first 
of all an institution.” Time added: “He 
likes to tell his fellow Southern pub- 
lishers that if they don’t spend money 
to get good editorial pages, they should- 
n't blame their readers for not reading 
them. His own editorials . . . get read.” ** 


In August, 1947, Harry Ashmore be- 
came executive editor of the Gazette, 
in charge of the editorial page. Already 
he had won distinction for his one-man 
editorial page on the Charlotte (N.C.) 
News and his campaigns for religious 
tolerance, higher pay for teachers, and 
votes for Negroes. “In youthful Harry 
Ashmore,” someone noted, “Heiskell 
has an executive editor who sees eye-to- 
eye with him.” 

Perhaps no newspaper in the history 
of journalism has been so much hon- 
ored within so short a time as was the 
Gazette in 1958 for its coverage of the 
segregation-versus-school-closing issue, 
when the four Little Rock high schools 
were closed by order of the governor of 
Arkansas after a year of token integra- 
tion in Central High. 


For the first time in history, two 


Pulitzer prizes in journalism were 
awarded to one newspaper staff in the 
same year, the gold medal for public 
service going to the Gazette and the 
award for editorial writing to Ashmore. 
More than a thousand citizens paid trib- 
ute to the prize-winners at an apprecia- 
tion dinner. Later in the year, Heiskell 
received the first Columbia University 
Journalism Award and also a special 
award from Colby College, and the 


*” “Journalism on Crusade,”’ Saturday Review, 
Vol. 41, July 26, 1958, pp. 9-11 ff. 

“Arkansas Teetotaler,” Time, Vol. 52, De- 
cember 6, 1948, p. 85. 
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Gazette received Freedom House’s 
Freedom Award.'? 

Editorial tribute matched the awards. 
A writer in the Nation cites the work of 
various ministers, of the Women’s 
Emergency Committee to Open Our 
Schools and its president, Mrs. Joe 
Brewer, and of the Gazette and its exec- 
utive editor, in the critical years of 1957 
and 1958, and makes this comment: 
“They—the Mrs. Joe Brewers and the 
Harry Ashmores—are the conscience of 
Little Rock in a way that no outsiders 
could ever be and at a price that no 
outsiders would ever have to pay.” 
Bruce Catton pays the paper this trib- 
ute: 

But even if it stands alone, the Ga- 
zette is still fighting. . . . One news- 
paperman, not an Arkansan, remarked 
the other day: “The Gazette, God bless 
her, is justifying for every newspaper in 
the country the guarantees of free 
speech in the Constitution. This is the 
kind of situation where they separate 
the men from the boys and the great 
newspapers from the ones that just set 
type.” 14 

SIX CATEGORIES OF ALLUSIONS 
Literary allusions in the editorials of 

the four newspapers under study have 
been listed in six categories: (1) Bibli- 
cal names and passages; (2) authors, 
titles, and people’s reading; (3) persons 
and places “of song and story”; (4) 
songs; (5) proverbs or “old saws”; and 
(6) other lines or phrases quoted and 
other apparent allusions. 

It is probable that some allusions to 
works of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, currently popular 
when Watterson and White were writ- 
ing, have escaped notice. Balancing this 
fact is the possibility that some of the 


4 Ashmore left the Gazette in the fall of 1959 
to accept a position as consultant to the Center 
for Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Dan Wakefield, “Siege at Little Rock: The 
Brave Ones,”’ Nation, 187:204-06 (Oct. 11, 1958). 

“ Loc. cit., p. 50. 
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maxims credited to literature were the 
coinage of these two phrase makers of 
earlier years. 

Definition and classification of allu- 
sions was difficult, especially in decid- 
ing who should be listed as characters 
“of song and story.” It was decided to 
count references to historical characters 
if they were definitely associated with 
some literary work, as is the name of 
Julius Caesar with the Commentaries 
and with Shakespeare’s play. Allusions 
to recent news and to magazines were 
considered but then thrown out; without 
exception, the editorials gave evidence 
of reference to current happenings— 
even those about books and authors. 
Biblical Names and Passages 

Watterson’s editorials contain 105 ref- 
erences to the Bible. He is fond of 
“pharisaism” and “pharisaic,” “shibbo- 
leth” and “a broken reed,” all of which 
he uses more than once. He refers to 
“brother Judases” in politics, David, 
Jonathan, Goliath, Gideon (“the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon”), Moses, 
“mothers in Israel,” “fathers in Israel,” 
“Ezekiel, and Belshazzar (“. . . . the 
Gary dinner . . . came to be called Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast”). 

He turns phrases deftly, varying 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” 
with “hewers of political wood and 
haulers of party water,” and sometimes 
making them over into biting criticism, 
as in “The President’s mind wears a 
coat of many colors” and “The answer 
which the voters are likely to make in 
November may be found in the First 
Chapter of the Horn-Book of Common 
Sense, which translated from the origi- 
nal Vulgate into Modern English reads, 
‘The Voice is Roosevelt’s Voice, but the 
Hands are the Hands of Rockefeller.’ ” 

White makes 113 references to the 
Bible. He too refers to “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,” as well as to 
“fleshpots,” “loaves and fishes,” and a 
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man “without purse or scrip.” He 
quotes “Blessed are the pure in heart” 
in two editorials and refers to the pass- 
age about “the way of a man with a 
maid” in three. 

One group of White’s editorials is 
headed “Saith the Preacher,” indicat- 
ing his tendency to use such allusions in 
a spirit Of strict piety. But sometimes 
he, like Watterson, turns a phrase for 
humorous effect. Writing about the 
drouth, he suggests, “Stop weeping and 
wailing and wearing the enamel off your 
good store teeth.” 


Referring to Miss Alice Robertson’s 
defeat in her race to be congresswoman 
from Oklahoma, for which she blamed 
Muskogee, White suggested: “Musko- 
gee giveth and Muskogee taketh away; 
blessed be the name of Muskogee.” 

The Constitution’s editorials contain 
20 allusions to Bible passages or char- 
acters, or echo Biblical phrasing. McGill 
in his front-page column refers at some 
length to two church services and gives 
the texts. A congressman is represented 
as having a “gift for straining at gnats.” 
A proposed “fair trade” bill “would rob 
Peter, the consumer, to pay Paul, the 
retailer.” In lighter tone, one writer 
suggests, “Drive the money changers 
from the temple, the starlings from the 
park square . . . But don’t disturb peace- 
ful bench sitters in the park.” 


The Arkansas Gazette editorials which 
were studied include three allusions to 
Biblical passages, if one may count the 
use of “anathema,” which has crept into 
many persons’ vocabulary by way of the 
Bible. One editorial refers to the “ ‘grav- 
en images’ which the Christian Bible 
warns us against,” and another com- 
ments: “The record of this year’s fa- 
tality-ridden Memorial day week end 
would seem to show that it is not 
enough to fine an offender and tell him 
to go forth and sin no more.” 
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Authors, Titles, People’s Reading 


Watterson has 119 allusions to books 
and authors and people’s reading. The 
editorials include a long literary essay 
on “Thackeray and His Detractors” and 
one on “The Shakespeare Mystery,” 
both of which cite books and authors 
glibly; in the former he mentions Thack- 
eray’s Henry Esmond, The Newcomes, 
and “some fugitive pieces about 
‘Snobs’” and more than a dozen other 
authors; in the latter he cites at least 
ten authors and a good many attendant 
titles. 

Michael McDonagh’s The Irish at the 
Front is the basis for one editorial. In 
others Watterson refers to James Russell 
Lowell, Gibbon, Jefferson (“The Mas- 
ter-singer of the Gospel of Humanity” 
and “the Master-singer of Democ- 
racy”), Dr. Johnson, Boswell, Socrates, 
Plato, Mr. Dooley, Aesop, Shaw, “the 
delightfully delightful bad boy’s delight- 
ful father, George Wilbur Peck,” Oliver 


Wendell Holmes, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 


Watterson refers unfavorably to 
Theodore Roosevelt as “the Puritan 
essayist” and “a quasi man-of-letters” 
and makes this comparison: “Mr. Cleve- 
land read, perhaps, too few books, 
whilst Mr. Roosevelt reads too many.” 
In a long editorial on Abraham Lincoln, 
Watterson speaks about Nancy Hanks’ 
reading of Aesop’s Fables and the Bible. 
He refers to the Constitution of the 
United States at least five times. 


White has 40 references in this cate- 
gory. He argues against censorship of 
Appeal to Reason and protests against 
persecution of Countess Treuberg for 
her Among Politicians and Diplomats. 
In writing about the death of his daugh- 
ter, he mentions books left on her table 
—volumes by Conrad, Galsworthy, 
Kipling and Slosson (Creative Chemis- 
try). Of President Harding, White says, 
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“Books do not interest him.” Writing 
about The Stag Cook Book, he says that 
the second edition should have the title, 
“What a Young Girl Ought to Know.” 

Seventeen such allusions are found in 
the Constitution editorials. Alfred North 
Whitehead, Dickens, Sir Halford Mac- 
kinder, Martin Luther and John Wesley 
are among the authors mentioned. One 
editorial refers to the “ancient and 
anonymous poet” who wrote “Summer 
is icumen in” and goes on to quote 
five lines of the poem. The U.S. and 
Georgia State Constitutions are both 
cited. One writer, commenting on the 
relation of reading to behavior, says, 
“It is not much help to a youngster if 
his parents don’t read books.” 

The Arkansas Gazette editorials con- 
tain 30 such allusions. One writer dis- 
cusses censorship, starting with recent 
action on Lady Chatterley’s Lover and 
going on to mention Jurgen, the recent 
children’s book about black and white 
rabbits, and three author-critics who 
have spoken up for freedom from cen- 
sorship. 


President Eisenhower’s reading (or 
lack of it) rates some comment. Circu- 
lation reports from the Little Rock and 
North Little Rock public libraries are 
the basis for one editorial. Such diverg- 
ent books are mentioned as Bartlett, Dr. 
Zhivago, and Virgil Blossom’s Jt Has 
Happened Here. 


Persons and Places 


Fifty-two allusions to classical names, 
book characters, and other persons and 
places “of song and story” were noted 
in the Watterson editorials. Scytla and 
Charybdis, Gaul and Teuton, Goths and 
Vandals, Damon and Pythias, Shylock, 
Will Wimble, the Rag Baby, the “Star- 
Eyed Goddess,” Meg Merriles, Ali Ba- 
ba, Don Quixote, Cassandra, a “third- 
term gorgon,” Melpomene, Mrs. Mala- 
prop, the Vicar of Wakefield, and vari- 
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ous creations of Dickens, Thackeray 
and Shakespeare—all keep company 
through the work of Watterson’s facile 
pen. 

White makes 32 allusions in this cate- 
gory, including Lentulus, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, 
Laura and Petrarch, Pygmalion and 
Galatea, Romeo and Juliet, “my dear 
Alfonso,” Peter Pan, Captain Kidd, 
Robin Hood, Icarus, Uriah Heep and 
Jason. 

Constitution editorials contain seven 
such allusions, to Cerberus, the River 
Styx, “the old man with scythe and 
hourglass,” Pandora (“a Pandora’s box 
of litigation”), Humpty Dumpty, 


Mother Nature and Hercules. 

Sixteen such references are made in 
the Arkansas Gazette editorials: to Mar- 
co Polo, the Cyclops, Robin Hood, the 
“private Elba” and “magic Hundred 
Days” of the governor of Louisiana, 


the “Damoclean dateline” for income 
tax bills, the “Argus eye” of Max Ler- 
ner, a “non-thespian,” a “passport to 
Elysium,” the unicorn, and “the waters 
of Ponce.” 
Songs 

Watterson makes 16 references to 
songs, including the Doxology, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” “Yankee Doo- 
dle,” “Dixie,” “Tipperary,” “John 
Brown’s Body,” “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” “Die Wacht am Rhein,” and 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” 

White makes 20 such references, in- 
cluding, among others, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean,” “America,” four songs of 
Civil War days recalled from his boy- 
hood, “Ben Bolt” (referred to obliquely, 
in calling Alice Robertson “Sweet 
Alice”), two Negro spirituals, and “Just 
a Song at Twilight” (in the phrase, 
“dear dead days”). 

Seven such references are made in 
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Constitution editorials, two in mention- 
ing hymns at church services, one in the 
headline, “Say On, Wisconsin, But An- 
swer Is Never,” one to an Elvis Presley 
record, and three in this comment on 
lack of unity in the Southern states: 
“The yellow rose of Texas today shares 
none of the aroma of the Mississippi 
magnolia. They are not now dancing 
in Columbia, S.C., to the tune of ‘The 
Tennessee Waltz.’ And the great mel- 
ancholy old folk ballad, ‘Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginie,’ no longer has the uni- 
versality it enjoyed a few months ago.” 

The Arkansas Gazette editorials carry 
two, perhaps four, such allusions: one 
reference to a Time subhead, “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” and one to the “Top 
10” songs of the week; the phrase, “East 
of Suez,” associated in many persons’ 
minds with Kipling’s “Mandalay,” is 
used twice. 

Proverbs or “Old Saws” 

Watterson’s pen flowed with wise and 
pithy sayings. Several times he speaks 
contemptuously of “copybook maxims,” 
but he uses them freely—67 in the 95 
editorials, among them “Soft words but- 
ter no parsnips,” “In cooking a rabbit, 
the first principle is to catch the rabbit,” 
“It is a poor cause that needs abuse to 
sustain it,” and “Talk is very cheap be- 
tween elections.” He turns old phrases 
to his own purposes, as in the headline, 
“A Word or Two Edgewise,” and in the 
gibe that for argument Bryan “finds 
what he wants in the silence of Judge 
Parker. That at least is Golden, and 
Mr. Bryan hates Gold.” 

Watterson presents this sheaf of allu- 
sions in one sentence: 

Vainly have I addressed my own pre- 
tensions as a newspaper reporter; have 
urged the folly of carrying coals to 
Newcastle; have represented that birds 
of prey should spare one another; that 
there should be humanity among cheva- 


liers of industry, discrimination among 
wolves, honor among thieves. 
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White makes 29 allusions to maxims, 
often with a special twist. He uses 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again” 
plain and also reworded to make “Truth 
crushed to earth rises by seven o'clock 
the next morning” and “Let truth, 
crushed to earth, proceed to buck up 
and get into the game.” Again White 
says, “We are apt to say that money 
talks, but it speaks a broken, poverty- 
stricken language.” And yet again: 
“When we talk so glibly about burying 
the hatchet in industry, don’t forget that 
here is a case where we have buried the 
hatchet in the neck of labor.” 


Constitution editorials contain 19 al- 
lusions to various old sayings. The fa- 
miliar line for beginning typists is twice 
given a twist, thus: “Aiumni are more 
and more being asked to come to the 
aid of their hard-pressed alma maters” 
and “In the weeks to come is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of 
the peach grower.” One editorial para- 


phrases the lines about “little drops of 
water, little grains of sand,” another 
refers to Barnum’s saying that “a fool 
was born every minute,” and two sug- 
gest that “half a loaf is better than no 
bread.” 


Only four proverbs are alluded to in 
the Arkansas Gazette editorials, and 
they are all worked into the text of the 
discussion, as in “It takes courage and 
initiative to follow one’s own star.” 
Other Apparent Allusions 


Three hundred other literary allu- 
sions, familiar phrases and quoted 
phrases not familiar to this writer, were 
counted in Watterson’s editorials. Many 
quotations of two to ten lines of poetry 
are used; one long editorial quotes 13 
four-line stanzas. Watterson uses “whis- 
tle down the wind” six times, with vari- 
ations; Hamlet’s “Words, words, words” 
with three variations; and “springes to 
catch wood-cock” once plain and once 
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changed to “springes to catch Teddy.” 
There are 18 allusions to Shakespearean 
lines. 

In White’s editorials there are 64 
more allusions not otherwise classified. 
White shows his ever-readiness to turn 
a phrase in describing the cook book 
which “contains no culinary language 
too deep for tears,” in telling of “the 
rude forefathers of the village who 
snooze under the elms and cedars,” and 
in referring to “the slings and arrows and 
dead cats and cabbages which the Presi- 
dent got.” 

The Constitution’s editorials contain 
55 allusions not already classified, in- 
cluding “Oshkosh, b’gosh.” “lip-service,” 
comparisons that “make your hair curl,” 
“a broken pot held together by wire,” 
and “Circuses he had given the people, 
but he is yet to give them bread.” 

The remaining store of the Arkansas 
Gazette’s allusions total 28, including 
“the shape of the future,” “the “Yankee, 
Go Home’ campaign,” “the then exist- 
ing ‘musical chairs’ government,” Huey 
Long’s “ ‘every man a king’ gimmick,” 
and “the political head of Lewis L. 
Strauss as a sop to his party’s liberal 
bloc.” 

SUMMARY 


Word counts for the four groups of 
editorials (estimated by the usual meth- 
od of counting words for a few inches 
and multiplying the average by the num- 
ber of inches of type) show roughly 
175,000 words for Watterson, 102,000 
for White, 66,000 for the Constitution, 
and 47,000 for the Arkansas Gazette. 
To approximate the proportion of liter- 
ary allusions in each group, these word 
counts were reduced to an equation of 
CJ:EG:AC:AG::175:102:66:47, which 
was further simplified to eight for the 
Courier-Journal to five for the Emporia 
Gazette to three for the Constitution to 
two for the Arkansas Gazette. The fig- 
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ures shown in the paragraphs below are 
the actual numbers of allusions, but the 
ranking is in terms of the rate per thous- 
and words. 

Of allusions to Biblical names and 
passages, White’s editorials had the 
highest rate, with 113 occurrences, Wat- 
terson’s the second with 105, the Con- 
stitution’s third with 20, and the Ar- 
kansas Gazette’s fourth with 3. 

Of allusions to authors, titles, and 
people’s reading, Watterson’s and the 
Arkansas Gazette’s rate was about the 
same, with 119 and 30 occurrences re- 
spectively; White’s third with 40; and 
the Constitution’s fourth with 17. 

Of allusions to persons and places of 
song and story, the Arkansas Gazette 
editorials had the highest rate with 16; 
Watterson’s and White’s approximately 
the same, with 52 and 32, respectively; 
and the Constitution’s the lowest with 7. 

Of allusions to songs, White’s editor- 
ials had the highest rate with 20 occur- 
rences; the Constitution’s the second- 
highest with 7; and Watterson’s and the 
Arkansas Gazette’s rates approximately 
the same, with 16 and 4 occurrences. 


Of allusions to proverbs or old saws, 
Watterson’s editorials had the highest 
rate with 67 occurrences; the Constitu- 
tion’s ranked second with 19; White’s 
third with 29; and the Arkansas Ga- 
zette’s fourth with 4. 


Of other lines or phrases quoted and 
other apparent allusions, Watterson’s 
had the highest rate with 300 occur- 
rences; the Constitution’s second-highest 
with 55; White’s the third-highest with 
64; and the Arkansas Gazette’s the low- 
est with 28. 


Of the total allusions counted, Wat- 
terson’s proportional use is nearly 40 
per cent higher than that of White, with 
totals of 659 and 298, or about 4 and 3, 
respectively, per thousand words; and 
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White’s is about 50 per cent higher than 
that of editorials in the Constitution and 
the Arkansas Gazette, the latter two 
having totals of 125 and 85, or about 2 
per thousand words. 

CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

An obvious conclusion from this ma- 
terial is that times change and styles 
change with them. Watterson’s style, 
which has been described as “florid and 
rhetorical,” certainly was characteristic 
of the age in which he wrote. But one 
may suppose that even in his own day he 
stood out for his “uninhibited denunci- 
ations garnished with a furious sauce of 
mixed metaphors” and his tendency to 
“soar simultaneously into two or three 
towering rages and have choler enough 
left over for smoldering umbrage at 
several less inflammable irritants.” 

Alan Barth notes that “sobriety” 
marks today’s editorials and that the 
editorial page’s “spirit has been chast- 
ened” and cites Charles Merz’s opin- 
ion, “The reason why Horace Greeleys 
are not writing editorials today is not 
the scarcity of Horace Greeleys but the 
difficulty of finding readers who would 
read them.” ** 

Merz’s statement brings up the ques- 
tion whether present-day readers who 
may shy away from the florid style 
would not respond to the exuberance 
and occasional extravagance character- 
istic of Watterson of which Nevins 
speaks. Today’s fear of exuberance 
and the expression of feeling may 
represent a timidity akin to that of per- 
sons who confuse readability with ease 
of reading and set themselves to a rigid 
pattern of short words and short sen- 
tences—a pattern that has brought con- 
siderable journalistic questioning as well 


4% Walter Davenport, review of Henry Watter- 
son: Reconstructed Rebel, by Joseph Frazier 
Wall (Oxford University Press), Nation, Vol. 
182, March 17, 1956, pp. 222-23. 

% “The Decline of the Editorial Page,” Ameri- 
can Mercury, Vol. 62, May 1946, pp. 532-39. 
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as some slavish approval. Stanley 
Walker comments that “the great edi- 
torials have all the common virtues, but 
they all seem to have something else 
that transcends the ordinary, and that 
something is perhaps best identified in 
the word ‘feeling.’ ” 1” 

One questions, too, whether along 
with assuming a willingness to call forth 
“feeling,” editorial writers might not 
well trust that those who read editorials 
have read and are reading books. Barth 
groups newspaper readers in two intel- 
lectual classes and opines that “it is alto- 
gether doubtful that the language and 
style of editorials can be made appeal- 
ing to both groups” and that “neither 
the most literate of readers nor the Man 
in the Street-—who may not be nearly 
as illiterate as he is commonly supposed 
to be—likes to be written down to.”*® 
Cort suggests: “The publisher’s com- 
plaint, ‘Nobody reads,’ . . . describes 

. a generally recognized mood of 
non-excitement at the printed word, of 
diminished hope of reading anything un- 
forgettable.” 1° 

It is suggested that the use of literary 
allusions may serve to make clear a 
point, often, even when the reader of 
the editorial has not read the book or 


7 “Reflections of an Editorial Writer,”’ Ameri- 
can Mercury, 61:353-60 (September 1945). 

% Loc. cit. 

® Loc. cit. 
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passage alluded to; that the allusions 
may establish rapport between the edi- 
torial writer and his readers, on the as- 
sumption that he regards them as fel- 
low-readers and fellow-thinkers; that for 
the literate reader, the familiar phrase 
may have a staying power that would 
make him a better propagandist for 
whatever the editorial may advocate; 
and that literary allusions may help to 
create a “mood of excitement” rather 
than of non-excitement, or may even 
open “an unexpected window in a 
closed room.” 

An afterthought: This study was 
originally intended to include the June, 
1959, editorials from three newspapers. 
Those from the third newspaper were 
abandoned because the material was be- 
coming too bulky and also because the 
other newspaper was not fully compar- 
able with the others under study. Be- 
fore the abandonment, however, the 
count of literary allusions had been 
made: 27 to about 42,000 words, or 
roughly one-third as many per thousand 
words as those in editorials of the Con- 
stitution and the Arkansas Gazette. This 
contrast suggests that a profitable con- 
tinuing study might be that of editorials 
for the same time-span from four news- 
papers sharply contrasting in other re- 
spects—perhaps two Pulitzer Prize win- 
ners and two non-winners. 





“It is almost impossible to exaggerate the need to communicate better— 


and the difficulty of doing so. 


“Take, for instance, the difficulty of communicating information about 
scientific achievement to the newspaper reader. Discussing this a few years 
ago . . . Dr. Robert Oppenheimer made this amazing statement: 

“ ‘Nearly everything that is now known was not in any book when most 
of us went to school; we cannot know it unless we have picked it up since. 
This in itself presents a problem of communication that is nightmarishly 


formidable.’ 


“Think of this! If true, it enjoins the newspaper to be the re-educator of 
perhaps as many as one hundred million Americans!”—LEE HILLs, execu- 
tive editor, Knight Newspapers, at University of Oklahoma, 1960. 











New York's Non-English Dailies 
And the Deliverymen's Strike 


BY JOSHUA A. 


Analysis of the performance of the foreign-language press dis- 
closed four patterns of response to the situation in which English- 
language papers were no longer available. In general, the more 
“adaptive” dailies were low in ideological partisanship, privately 
controlled, and directed to larger and younger minority groups. 


FISHMAN* 





@ aT 10:06 P.M., TUESDAY, DECEMBER 
9, 1958, the newspaper deliverymen of 
New York rejected a contract negoti- 
ated by their union leaders and began 
their second walkout in three days. In 
doing so they touched off the longest 
shutdown of New York City’s English- 


language dailies on record. 


Although the English dailies were not 
delivered on December 10 or 11, they 
were, with one major exception, pub- 
lished on both of these days and sold 
over the office counters. Thousands of 
New Yorkers came to buy their favorite 
newspapers in this way and thousands 
more bought copies at marked-up rates 
from enterprising newsboys who had 
made bulk purchases in the same man- 
ner. However, these sales were not com- 
mensurate with the costs of publishing 
editions practically devoid of major ad- 
vertising. The Daily News ceased pub- 
lication on December 11 when its print- 
ers refused to cross the deliverymen’s 
picket line, and the other English-lan- 
guage dailies followed suit on the next 
day. 4 


For 17 days (December 12-28), New 
York City’s millions were dependent 
for their daily reading matter on stop- 
gaps clearly too meager to meet their 
needs: magazines, out-of-town news- 
papers and specially prepared news 
summaries published by student groups 
or by business concerns as a public 
service. Some of these millions, there- 
fore, discovered—or re-discovered—the 
19 non-English dailies that regularly ap- 
pear in the metropolitan area. 

The non-English dailies were not af- 
fected by the deliverymen’s strike. Their 
contract negotiations with the delivery- 
men’s union had already been settled 
previously and their contract period did 
not coincide with that of the English 
dailies. The strike, which first curtailed 
and then shut down the English dailies 
for a period of almost three weeks, pre- 
sented the foreign-language papers with 
a rare opportunity to display whatever 
assets they might possess. Could they 
regain the interest of those who had 
once been their readers but who had 
switched to an English newspaper in 
the process of Americanization and so- 
cial advancement? Could they attract 
the second or third generation Ameri- 
cans who had in childhood attained 
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some facility in the language of their 
parents and grandparents? Might it even 
be possible to interest the “general,” 
ethnically unencumbered millions in be- 
coming readers of a non-English daily 
if sufficient English material also was 
included and if the entire package were 
sold as a venture in intercultural under- 
standing? 

Thus the strike which shut down the 
English dailies for a long period was a 
challenge, a test of the vitality of the 
non-English press. Let us now see how 
the non-English press rose—or failed to 
rise—to this challenge. 


TYPES OF REACTION TO THE STRIKE? 


Most of New York City’s foreign- 
language dailies made no attempt to 
exploit the strike to their own advan- 
tage. These have been classified as news- 
papers of Type I. They neither intro- 
duced any English materials (such as 
news flashes, stock market reports, etc.) 
into their regular editions nor did they 
expand or alter the nature of the non- 
English fare which they commonly of- 
fer their readers. The absence of Eng- 
lish dailies did not lead them to in- 
crease their regular coverage of local, 
national or international affairs or to 
augment their normal volume of mate- 
rial concerning the entertainment or 
business worlds. They did not attempt 
to introduce more popular reading ma- 
terial during the period of the strike, 


1The data upon which this study is based are 
of two types. A questionnaire dealing with news- 
paper reaction to the strike was filled out by edi- 
tors or editorial assistants associated with 16 of 
the 19 non-English dailies. Independently of the 
replies, the issues of Nov. 15, 1958, to Jan. 15, 
1959, of most of the non-English dailies were 
carefully scrutinized by a team of readers spe- 
cializing in the literatures and cultures of the 
various groups. In this connection the author ex- 
presses thanks to Thompson Bradley, Pavlo Cal- 
zini, Donna Cochrane, Sam N. Dri 


credit is due to Martin Horwitz of the Russian 
Instituie, Columbia University, for invaluable as- 
sistance as senior research assistant in this phase 
of the study. 
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nor did they seek to impress or attract 
new readers via special features or 
serials. 

Although a few of these Type I pa- 
pers did introduce certain new elements 
at about the time of the strike, it was 
obvious that these had been planned 
(and in some cases even initiated) in 
advance of the strike and not as a re- 
sult of regarding the strike itself as an 
opportunity to impress and possibly 
convert a new constituency (4). The 
only way in which the non-English dai- 
lies of Type I recognized the strike 
which had presented them with a vir- 
tual monopoly in the largest city (and 
the city with the largest non-English 
speaking population) in the country 
was to report on it and its continuation 
in their regular news, editorial and ar- 
ticle sections. All such reports were con- 
sistently directed toward the “regular” 
reader and, in many cases, even these 
were few and far between. 

Thus, the Slovak daily New Yorksky 
Dennik did not mention the strike at 
all until December 13, fully four days 
after it had begun, and then only in an 
inconspicuous and brief item on the 
last page. Not until December 20, a full 
week later and on the eleventh day of 
the strike, was there a second news 
item on this topic (“New York Still 
without Newspapers”).? The third and 
final mention occurred when the strike 
was concluded (“New York Newspa- 
pers Back on Stands”). Thus, 19 days 
of a highly unusual and disturbing met- 
ropolitan experience received only three 
brief and factual mentions. This is typi- 
cal of the dailies of Type I, although a 
very few of them gave more frequent 
news coverage and even some evalua- 
tive articles dealing with the strike. 


2 Unless otherwise indicated, all quotations 
from non-English dailies are here given in trans- 


lation and did not appear in English in the origi- 
nal source. 
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TABLE | 


How New York City's Non-English Language Dailies* Reacted to the 
Newspaper Strike, December 1958 





Types of Reactions to the Strike 


(Minimal) (Moderate) (Maximal) 
Type ll Type It Type lV 


(None) 
Typel 





China Daily News 


United Journal 
GERMAN 
GREEK Atlantis 
National Herald 
ITALIAN 
POLISH 
RUSSIAN 


SLvLenQyvreyvnrr 


Nowy Swiat 


Rossiya 

Russky Golos 

New Yorksky Dennik 
Diario de Nueva York 
Tog, Morgn Zhurnal 


SLOVAK 
SPANISH 


YIDDISH 


*Since 1953, six additional non-En: 


Novoye Russkoye Slovo 


Staats-Zeitung und Herold .. 


Progresso Italo-Americano .. 





glish dailies have either been discontinued entirely or have 


switched to some less frequent mode of publication (4, Part II). 





As it will be noted subsequently, 
many Type I dailies did claim to have 
gained some new readers during the 
period of the strike. However, the be- 
havior of Type I dailies was such as to 
imply that they did not consider these 
new readers tc be anything but a pass- 
ing windfall. They probably did not 
think that there really was much chance 
of gaining many new permanent read- 
ers. Certainly no special attempt was 
made either to attract them during the 
strike or to hold them thereafter. 


 sIx OF NEW YORK CITY’S NON-ENG- 
lish dailies reacted to the deliverymen’s 
strike in ways that lead us to classify 
them as being of some type other than 
Type I. The hallmark of Type II dailies 


is that they introduced new content, 
whether in English or in their own lan- 
guage, as a direct and obvious conse- 
quence of the strike. Thus, the China 
Tribune (Hua mei jih pao) increased its 
coverage of international news and fea- 
tured a column devoted to stock market 
news. Somewhat similar changes were 
introduced by the Atlantis, the larger of 
New York’s two Greek dailies. Atlantis 
added a review of the week’s news to 
its English section which regularly ap- 
pears on weekends. 


Thus, these two dailies introduced 
new features in order to serve the 
reader whose usual English daily was 
not available to him. The materials so 
added were presented in an objective, 
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non-propagandist manner. No claim 
was made that they would be continued 
after the strike nor was any overt at- 
tempt made to interest new readers in 
the regular features of the papers. In 
fact, there was no obvious recognition 
extended to a new readership, fictional 
or real. The new material was not com- 
mented upon in the rest of the news- 
paper. Thus, it is possible that the 
changes that were made during the 
strike by Type II dailies were intended 
largely for regular readers, most of 
whom also normally read an English 
paper. 

Type II dailies, therefore, were quite 
possibly not trying to attract new read- 
ers, but rather, merely trying to meet 
the needs of their regular customers. 
Not so with dailies displaying Type III 
characteristics. In their case we find not 
only additions and changes as com- 
pared with the pre-strike offerings—but 
also an obvious attempt to attract new 
readers and to hold onto them if pos- 
sible. 


Yt THE ONLY REMAINING GERMAN DAILY 
in the New York area, the Staats-Zeit- 
ung und Herold, frequently stripped it- 
self of “time copy” in order to accom- 
modate more spot news. However, not 
only was there roughly a 50% increase 
in such news (a Type II reaction) but 
a number of articles on the inside page 
also underwent a subtle and interesting 
change. Instead of a change in the di- 
rection of more general (i.e., not speci- 
fically German) material, there seemed 
to be a change in the direction of em- 
phasizing both the importance and the 
possibility of creative self-maintenance 
on the part of ethnic and linguistic mi- 
norities and of the German minority in 
particular (4). Nevertheless, if these 
were the only changes in the Staats- 
Zeitung und Herold it would probably 
still be most appropriate to classify it 
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as a Type II newspaper. Its classifica- 
tion as a Type III publication is due to 
its undisguised efforts to attract new 
readers and to persuade them to remain 
as post-strike readers of the paper. 


The Staats-Zeitung und Herold’s Type 
Ill efforts can be illustrated by several 
details. First of all, new readers were 
directly referred to and appeals were 
made specifically to them. The issue of 
Sunday, December 21, contained a 
“hearty welcome” to those who were 
not regular readers before the begin- 
ning of the deliverymen’s strike. Overt 
attempts were made to persuade these 
new readers that their association with 
the paper should be more than merely 
a passing fad. 

Our hope is to bring to you through 
our paper news of all important occur- 
rences throughout the world. We hope 
that our exciusive reports from the old 
country and the exhaustive information 
concerning the activities of German- 
American clubs and organizations will 
convince you that you can be in closest 
contact with the German-speaking pop- 
ulation only if you become a regular 
reader of the Staats-Zeitung und Herold 
on all seven days of the week. 

Further evidence of such efforts to 
hang on to new readers was the an- 
nouncement (on December 19) that a 
new novel would appear serially after 
the strike was over. Another such 
“come-on” with post-strike implications 
was an Offer made on December 25 to 
publish pictures (submitted by the read- 
ers) of the German home towns or 
villages: “Just send a good photo and 
a description of the noteworthy attrac- 
tions of your home town.” Finally, on 
December 29, the day on which the 
end of the strike was announced on 
page 1, the editor repeated his New 
Year’s wish which had appeared on the 
previous day. 

In connection with our country we are 

particularly eager that Americans of 
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German blood, and especially the 

younger generation, remain aware of 

the responsibility that they also owe the 

country of their birth and of their edu- 

cation. 
¥@ ONCE THE STRIKE WAS OVER, THE 
Staats-Zeitung und Herold made no 
further attempts to provide special sus- 
tenance for any readers that it might 
have gained during the strike. It re- 
turned to its normal contents and em- 
phases. Not so the other three dailies 
which displayed all of the Type III 
characteristics. El Diario de Nueva 
York, La Prensa, and Der Tog, Morgn 
Zhurnal made a number of post-strike 
efforts to retain their newly won read- 
ers. This sets them off from the 16 
other non-English dailies of New York 
City as publications of Type IV. 

Der Tog, Morgn Zhurnal has long 
had a daily English column (“News 
and Views”) conducted by a veteran 
journalist and Zionist spokesman, Dr. 
S. Margoshes. In the last decade it has 
experimented intermittently with Eng- 
lish supplements on weekends in an 
effort to gain readers among the younger 
generation. Each of these experiments 
has been abandoned after an interval 
of a few months at most, probably be- 
cause none of them produced a boost 
in circulation commensurate with the 
cost it entailed. However, a certain ven- 
turesomeness is characteristic of this 
daily (3,4). 

The Tog, Morgn Zhurnal displayed 
its first Type II characteristics on De- 
cember 12 when it offered a Yiddish 
summary of general stock market con- 
ditions and an English listing of the 
closing prices of some two dozen ma- 
jor stocks «.. its front page. Two days 
later, when it began publishing two 
English columns of “Latest News Bul- 
letins” on its first page, the stock market 
summary was once more included. This 
stock market summary remained a de- 
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pendable feature of the English news 
bulletins throughout the strike period. 
When the strike was over, the English 
news bulletins section was soon discon- 
tinued. However, the stock market sum- 
mary remained on throughout most of 
January (a Type IV characteristic). 
Thus, the stock market summary was 
the first new feature to come and the 
last to go. 

The Tog, Morgn Zhurnal began work- 
ing its way from a Type II to a Type Ill 
publication very early during the strike 
period. On December 13, the reader- 
ship was informed that the medical ad- 
vice articles (“Answers of a Doctor’) 
which had appeared only twice a week 
would henceforth be published four 
times a week. This announcement was 
repeated on numerous subsequent occa- 
sions and was obviously intended to be 
a circulation booster among new read- 
ers. New readers were explicitly men- 
tioned in various similar announce- 
ments by the newspaper. The most fre- 
quently repeated announcement and 
the one to which most space was de- 
voted was obviously one dealing with a 
hitherto unpublished novel by Sholem 
Aleichem which was scheduled to ap- 
pear in daily serial form well after the 
strike would be over. 

However, the Tog Morgn Zhurnal 
did not rely on advertising “come-ons” 
alone in order to gain new readers. Ar- 
ticle after article appeared throughout 
the period of the strike with this goal 
in view. At times a mixture of humor 
and satire was attempted. Thus, when 
the strike was a week old, Efrayim 
Oyerbach (who is a well-known literary 
figure independently of his journalistic 
efforts) wrote: * 


8 As the strike continued, many references to it 
appeared in the past tense even though it was 


still in progress. Writers apparently expected the 
strike to be over by the time their manuscript 
appeared in print. Certainly few expected it to 
last for 17 days. 
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. . » The Yiddish newspapers were easi- 
ly available throughout the strike. It 
therefore came to pass, at least with one 
Jew whom I chanced to meet at the 
newspaper stand, that Jews became 
aware of the fact that they can read 
Yiddish. This poor man. . . noticed 
me buying the Yiddish papers and he 
instinctively reached out and took a 
Yiddish paper. Then he became 
ashamed: what connection is there be- 
tween him and a Yiddish paper? He 
never reads anything but the English 
press! 

“What do you care? Try it,” I said. 
“The Yiddish paper won’t burn you.” 
The man took the paper. The next 
morning I bumped into him again and 
he said: 

“Just think, I was sure that I can’t read 
a word of Yiddish any longer. As it 
turned out, I still read very well.” 
Twenty years have passed, he said, since 
he read a Yiddish paper and now he 
rediscovered it... . 


Comments of this variety appeared 
in a few other papers and indicate the 


value of the non-English language press 
for the study of minority group self- 
concepts and self-maintenance on the 
current American scene. 


The post-strike continuation of the 
stock market summaries was not the 
only Type IV feature of the Tog, 
Morgn Zhurnal. As soon as the strike 
was over, it began a series of editorials 
and articles commenting on how well 
the Yiddish reader had been served 
during the strike and how well he 
would continue to be served in the fu- 
ture. However, after two weeks of inter- 
mittently coaxing and congratulating its 
new readers, the paper settled back to 
its usual pre-strike content. The stock 
market summary remained until Janu- 
ary 29, and then it too disappeared. 
However, the “Advice of a Doctor” re- 
mained at its new four-times-a-week 
level and the novel by Sholem Alei- 
chem did ultimately appear. Thus the 
Tog, Morgn Zhurnal did keep its prom- 
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ises to its readers—old and young— 
even though the strike features that 
were most obviously new departures 


were dropped. 


In comparison with the Tog, Morgn 
Zhurnal, its more widely read competi- 
tor, Der Forverts, behaved like a pon- 
derous sleeping bear. Nothing seemed 
to ruffle its equanimity. it utilized the 
strike only to combat the legend that 
the Yiddish press copies news from the 
English press, and to discuss the finan- 
cial losses and changes in routine occa- 
sioned by the strike. It did not change 
its emphasis on democratic socialism, la- 
bor interests, and the “old country.” 
It did not openly seek to attract or to 
address new readers (although it sar- 
castically referred to Jews who, as a 
result of the strike, “must, alas, even 
read Yiddish papers”). Thus the largest 
Yiddish daily in the world and the larg- 
est non-English daily in New York City 
found no way to meet the challenge of 
the strike. Its staff, its readership, or its 
ideological underpinnings may all be 
too old for that type of adventuresome- 
ness. 


t@ A CONTRAST SOMEWHAT SIMILAR TO 
that between the Tog, Morgn Zhurnal 
and the Forverts also existed between 
New York’s Spanish dailies, E/ Diario 
de Nueva York and La Prensa. The 
former is a jazzy, scrappy tabloid with 
a flare for the sensational. The latter is 
a dignified, temperate, education-ori- 
ented “gentleman’s newspaper” that 
seems to seek moderation in all things. 
El Diario is completely oriented to- 
wards the problems and interests of 
New York’s newest mass immigrants, 
the Puerto Ricans. Although in exist- 
ence for only 11 years, the paper now 
has a circulation four times that of its 
older competitor, La Prensa, which con- 
tinues to treat the Puerto Ricans as 
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only one of the many Hispanic groups 
in the New York metropolitan area. 

Anyone intimately familiar with 
these two dailies would have predicted 
which one of them would have re- 
sponded to the strike in a more ener- 
getic and flamboyant manner. It is un- 
likely, however, that anyone would 
have predicted all of the devices em- 
ployed by El Diario as it rose to meet 
a challenge. In addition, few would 
have predicted that La Prensa would 
be as energetic as it was in pursuing 
new readers. 

On December 11, when all the Eng- 
lish dailies with the exception of the 
Daily News were still publishing, El 
Diario appeared with its final two pages 
devoted entirely to news in English. 
Over its Spanish masthead it unblush- 
ingly proclaimed itself “New York’s 
Most Interesting Paper.” However, on 
the outside English page it improved 
upon this claim by describing itself as 
“the most interesting newspaper in the 
hemisphere.” It announced that 150,000 
copies, double the usual press run, were 
being distributed.* It boasted that its 
usual circulation was “60,000 copies in 
New York, which is nearly six times 
that of any other Spanish language 
daily in the United States and three 
times that of all others combined.” Not 
knowing how long the strike would last, 
El Diario lost no time in immediately 
urging its readers to “read El Diario 
even when it is easy to get your favorite 
English-language daily.” Thus El Diario 
jumped the gun and became a Type III 


tion. The Staats-Zeitung und Herbid 
Morgn carried news items referring 
this claim. Actually, this claim probably had a 
greater impact on advertisers during the strike 
distribution and sales of El 
many news- 


Period than ‘on the 
jario itself, because of the fact that 
paper stands remained closed during the strike 
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daily even while most of the English 
dailies were still publishing. This is in- 
dicative of its truly remarkable be- 
havior during the entire strike period 
and the days immediately thereafter (4). 

On December 22, a week before the 
strike was over, El Diario was ready 
with its post-strike plans! It advised its 
English readers: 


Keep reading El Diario; it’s worth 

while. The success of El Diario’s Eng- 

lish language pages during the New 

York newspaper strike has been so 

marked that this newspaper will con- 

tinue publishing an English language 
column [after the strike] . . . The col- 
umn... will contain only material dif- 
ficult to find in the English language 
dailies, including a s poy gees what is 
happening in the 1,000, population 

Spanish-speaking community of New 

York City 

Find out what’s going on around you. 

Read the hemisphere [sic] most interest- 

ing newspaper: the only one which has 

tripled its circulation in the past three 
years. 

Thus grandiosely were El Diario’s 
post-strike intentions announced. On 
the same day another item of note ap- 
peared: the first Spanish editorial on 
the strike. This editorial was peculiar in 
many ways, particularly in its defensive- 
ness—a posture not very common for 
El Diario. It read in part: 

Some think that E/ Diario is taking ad- 

vantage of this situation. On the con- 

trary, this is the time of year when we 
must regularly refuse additional adver- 
tising because of the limited capacity of 
our plant. . . . [Therefore] the volume 
of our [present] advertisement is only 
slightly larger than what we would have 
if there were no strike. The tremendous 
quantity of extra copies that we are sell- 
ing represents a great loss of money, 

[but is justified by] our eagerness to 

serve the public. 

This intercultural education argument 
became ever more pronounced, and on 
the day of the strike’s conclusion it was 
advanced as the major reason why El 
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Diario would continue to publish a 
daily column in English. It would teach 
English readers about Hispano-Ameri- 
can affairs and it would teach Spanish 
readers English. 

For the few days immediately after 
the strike settlement, El Diario con- 
tinued some of its Type III features 
and launched into those of Type IV. It 
boasted that its “columnists include the 
finest writers in the language of Cer- 
vantes” and that “no newspaper in the 
world can boast such an imposing ar- 
ray of the greatest writers in its lan- 
guage . . .” Although the English pages 
were dropped, the old “Hispanic New 
York” column which had appeared 
once a week during the strike days was 
now retitled “Hispanic America.” Un- 
der this title it appeared exactly three 
times! On December 30 and 31 the edi- 
tor himself wrote about the Castro re- 
bellion in Cuba and the threatened 
strike of the Puerto Rican hospital em- 
ployees in Montefiore Hospital in the 
Bronx. On January 1, the column (un- 
der another by-line) was once more de- 
voted to a review of selected items that 
had appeared in Spanish during the 
previous week. The next day even this 
was gone. 

When El! Diario’s journalistic course 
is compared with that followed by La 
Prensa during the same period, we have 
a classical study in contrasts. La Prensa 
introduced a full page in English (Type 
II) as soon as the Daily News ceased 
publishing and continued this feature 
through the strike. It very quietly and 
indirectly promoted post-strike reader- 
ship (Type III) by augmenting its 
“school section” (for students and 
teachers of Spanish in local high schools 
and colleges), by promising prizes for 
contributed essays, by defending the 
honor, intelligence and good taste of 
the readers of the non-English press 
against a tactless phrase which appeared 
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in the Manchester Guardian (Eng- 
land),® and by urging readers to vote 
and to continue reading La Prensa in 
connection with a beauty contest® to 
be run after the strike. Without any 
fanfare at all, it proceeded to run an 
English column (“News and Views in 
Spanish New York”) in its weekend 
editions for months after the strike 
ended. It seems clear that in its typi- 
cally restrained and “aristocratic” style 
La Prensa became much more of a 
Type IV publication than did either El 
Diario or the Tog, Morgn Zhurnal, al- 
though its Type II and particularly its 
Type III features were much more 
subdued. 


ADVERTISING 


In general, most of the non-English 
dailies experienced a noticeable gain in 
advertising during the strike. However, 
most of this gain was seasonal (both 
Christmas and Hanukkah coming dur- 
ing the strike) and should not be attrib- 
uted to the strike. 

Of all the Type I papers, the Forverts 
and J] Progresso Italo-Americano seem 
to have been the only ones to land a 
full-page advertisement by a large firm, 
not a regular advertiser, and directly as 
a result of the strike. In the Forverts, 
the ad, by S. Klein’s,’ read, in part, as 
follows: 

Special bargains for readers of the For- 


verts. Tell all your friends about S. 
Klein’s exceptional bargains—especially 


5'The Guardian, in its coverage of the strike, 
had referred to “the eye ” who 
had become the more ad- 
vanced elements of tag Tox one aa A through 
ability to read non-English dailies. 

*The photos of eee young ladies 
conservative. (In September 1959, La Prensa be- 

tabloid and “cheesecake” ene 

has regularly appeared in its issues since 
date.) 

‘A large cut-rate, self-service store on Union 
—_— specializing largely in articles of 

in’s normally ly in the New 
York Post. Before the strike Klein’s had inter- 


mittently advertised in the Forverts, but not fre- 
quently enough to be termed a regular advertiser. 
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those who read English papers and can’t 

see our ads due to the strike. 

All of the Type III and IV dailies 
had a few large display ads by totally 
new or infrequent advertisers. This was 
probably recognized by all of them as 
being the passing phenomenon that it 
was. Only one daily especially called 
such an ad to the attention of its read- 
ers. El Diario boasted in English: 

Gimbel’s Joins Advertisers in El Diario. 

Gimbel’s basement, one of the smartest 

merchandising operations in the world, 

proved its reputation yesterday by ar- 
ranging to advertise in El Diario de 

Nueva York. . . . Gimbel’s basement 

is in for the surprise of its fabulous 

merchandising history when its adver- 
gaa appears in El Diario this Fri- 
'y- 

It has been estimated that New York’s 
English dailies lost some $25,000,000 
worth of advertising during the strike. 
It would be only natural for E/ Diario 
and the other non-English dailies to 
hope to gain some of this for them- 
selves. Although most of them did 
make some gains, a comparative ex- 
amination of their advertising content 
before, during, and after the strike, as 
well as a comparison of its volume in 
December 1958 with that in December 
1957, clearly reveals that their gain was 
but a small fraction of the total amount 
lost by the English dailies. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE STRIKE 

Although the strike had placed them 
all in an unparalleled position of re- 
sponsibility and presented them with a 
rare opportunity to gain and to serve, 
the large majority of non-English dai- 
lies adopted no editorial position with 
respect to it. Many commented upon 
the financial losses and the dislocations 
of everyday routines occasioned by the 
strike, but very few expressed concern 
with the strike issues or with the impli- 
cations for a free press in a democratic 


society. 
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Uncompromising opposition to the 
publishers of the striking dailies came 
only from the Morgn Freiheit, Even in 
this instance such opposition was more 
explicit than was support for the de- 
liverymen’s demands. On December 14 
the Morgn Freiheit editorialized: 


In this strike the mewspaper-owners 
have demonstrated that they constitute 
a trust. This was demonstrated when it 
was decided that if the printers should 
decide not to cross the picket-line in 
any one newspaper then all others 
should suspend publication. . . . This 
united trust-front should be all the more 
stimulus for the workers to keep their 
ranks united. 


The Forverts, which considers itself 
to be no less the champion of the work- 
ing man, nevertheless adopted a much 
more ambivalent view. At the conclu- 
sion of the strike it said: 


. . . An aggressive fraction of some 800 
people tore down the already accepted 
agreement to end the strike and then 
protracted it for more than two weeks, 
uselessly and senselessly. The example 
of the delivery strike should be a lesson 
for the entire labor movement. Such 
tactics do injury to the working class. 


Some of the non-English dailies that 
are unencumbered by avowed alle- 
giances to the working class adopted a 
negative view as a result of somewhat 
broader considerations. La Prensa ob- 
served, on December 15, that “the strik- 
ing deliverymen have done that which 
no democratic government dares do: 
deprive the citizens of necessary infor- 
mation... .” On the day the strike 
ended the Staats-Zeitung und Herold 
declared: “Meaningless and irresponsi- 
ble, that is what the strike of the news- 
paper deliverers seems like to us.” 


Nordisk Tidende, a Norwegian week- 
ly, came to an even more caustic con- 
clusion on December 25, 1958. Not 
only were the strikers and the publishers 
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at fault, but a larger national failing 
was involved.® 

In a smaller and more honest country 
like Norway such a strike would be 
prevented by a national mediator step- 
ping in with compulsory mediation 
while the work continues and the wheels 
keep turning. 

And what about the two most ag- 
gressive Type IV dailies? What were 
their views of the strike? Surprisingly 
enough, neither the Tog, Morgn Zhur- 
nai nor the Diario de Nueva York ex- 
piessed any opinions. In this respect, 
they were unusually similar to the bulk 
of Type I dailies. Whereas the Type I 
dailies were too detached from the gen- 
eral American world in which the strike 
was waged, the Type IV dailies were 
seemingly too busy “making hay” to 
develop any thoughts about the deeper 
implications of the situation. 

CORRELATES OF RESPONSE PATTERNS 


The simplest level of “explanation” 
of a newspaper’s policy is always in 
terms of the characteristics of its edi- 
tors or publishers. However, such an 
explanation implies that these charac- 
teristics of the newspaper’s officers are 
themselves random events with respect 
to any general theory of journalistic 
content. It implies that it is a matter of 
chance whether a certain newspaper 
will have one “kind” of editor or an- 
other. It also implies that a given “kind” 
of editor would accomplish essentially 
similar results, no matter what the his- 
torical and socio-psychological context 
of the particular newspaper with which 
he were affiliated. 

On the other hand, it may be that a 
newspaper’s response to a given stimu- 
lus is also determined by forces that are 
greater than any individual helmsman 





*I am indebted to Professor Einar Haugen, 
Chairman of the Department of Scandinavian 
Studies at the University of Wisconsin, for rw 
ing out this editorial and to his students for 
translating it into English for me. 
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and either his momentary views or his 
general capacities. It may be that by 
considering a daily’s response to the 
strike as a dependent variable to be 
studied via soc:al science methods, some 
quite basic independent variables will 
be located that may fittingly accom- 
pany sheer editorial whim and vigor as 
explanatory concepts. The present sec- 
tion constitutes an attempt to suggest 
such variables. 


Circulation 


With the help of the data annually 
published in Ayer’s Directory (1), it 
has been possible to trace the relation- 
ship between type of response to the 
strike and (a) current “average paid 
circulation,” as well as (b) six-year cir- 
culation trends.® Each of these analyses 
revealed a positive relationship—but 
one whose magnitude was too weak to 
predict fully or explain the typology 
encountered. On the whole, the Type I 
dailies had an average paid circulation 
of 18,227 during the last six months of 
1958, whereas that of the remaining six 
dailies was 31,555. This may seem to 
be a huge difference—and it is. How- 
ever, its predictive efficiency with re- 
spect to strike-time performance pales 
when we realize that the Type I For- 
verts had an average paid weekday cir- 
culation of 71,219 while that of the 
Type If La Prensa was only 13,407.*° 

As for the six-year circulation trends, 
their differentiating power is even 
weaker. Most non-English language dai- 
lies have had steadily decreasing circu- 
lations and very few “plus sequences” 

e., years in which circulation is 
higher than in the immediately previous 
year. The average number of “plus se- 





* The study report shows 
circulation for all 19 dailies irom = he 
1958 (4). 


even greater on Sundays, for which the Forverts 
claimed an average paid circulation of 73,911 
while La Prensa only claimed 11,909. 
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TABLE 2 


Self-Reported Circulation Gains (in thousands) for New York Non-English 
Dailies Responding Variously to the Newspaper Strike 





Typel Type ll 


Type Ill Type IV 





Name Gain 
China 

Tribune 15 
Atlantis 0 


Type Average 3.1 


Gain Gain 


Dame 

Diario de 
Nueva York 25 

Prensa 15 


Tog, Morgn 
Zhurnal 


Name 
Staats-Zeitung 
und Herold 12.5 


10 


16.7 





quences” between 1953 and 1958 is 
+1.45 for the 13 Type I dailies and 
+2.00 for each of the other types. 

However, not only is the difference 
between these two values of negligible 
practical significance but there are ac- 
tually more dailies with +4 sequences 
within the Type I fold (National Her- 
ald and Novoye Russkoye Slovo) than 
in the remaining types (El Diario). 
Lest these facts tend to cast doubt upon 
the validity of the four response types 
themselves, it should be pointed out 
that there is a very definite relationship 
between reaction to the strike and self- 
reported estimates of circulation gain 
during the strike. 

The questionnaire forms to which 16 
(out of the 19) editors or publishers re- 
plied, asked the respondents to report 
their best estimate of the strike’s im- 
pact on their circulation. Table 2 re- 
ports these self-reported estimates for 
the 15 dailies which responded to this 
item. Not only do the non-adaptive dai- 
lies claim far less average circulation 


gain than do the adaptive dailies, but 
each successive adaptive category claims 
a greater circulation gain than the one 
below it. Since the respondents were 
not aware of our categorical scheme, 
it cannot be claimed that their estimates 
were influenced by it. No brief is made 
here for the accuracy of these self-re- 
ported gains in circulation. Neverthe- 
less, that they should independently 
bear out the typology of response pat- 
terns derived via content analysis is 
suggestive of a degree of validity of the 
typology as such. That estimates of av- 
erage gain in circulation during the 
strike should be directly proportional 
to estimates of adaptiveness to the strike 
is not as surprising as the fact that this 
finding obtains even though the circula- 
tion estimates on the one hand and the 
adaptivity estimates on the other were 
arrived at entirely independently and 
by separate parties. Nevertheless, the 
two types of estimate are both aspects 
of the same dependent variable and the 
former aspect cannot in any usual sense 
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be considered as an appropriate pre- 
dictor of the latter. Our search for pre- 
dictors must, therefore, take us to less 
easily quantifiable but, hopefully, more 
relevant factors. 


Ideological Factors 

Adaptivity or non-adaptivity to a 
fleeting occurrence like the newspaper 
strike that closed down New York’s 
English dailies may well be considered 
as a reflection of more pervasive adap- 
tivity and non-adaptivity both of the 
non-English dailies themselves and of 
the ethnic group sectors which they 
serve (2). The self-maintenance pat- 
terns of the non-English dailies is but 
one aspect of the larger self-mainte- 
nance patterns of the ethnic groups 
themselves (3). It has frequently been 
noted that these dailies constantly mir- 
ror the aspirations, the points of view, 
and the activities of the ethnic groups 
which they serve (6,7,8). Some of these 
aspirations may aptly be characterized 
as Weltanschauungen or ideologies. 

In this connection, it is worth point- 
ing out that several of the non-English 
dailies in New York City are strongly 
partisan in a strict ideological sense. 
This fact has definite implications for 
their reaction potential to the delivery- 
men’s strike which closed the English 
dailies. A strongly partisan non-English 
daily cannot undertake to attract as 
many “accidental” readers by quickly 
exploiting unforeseen circumstances as 
can a non-partisan daily. To the extent 
that partisan newspapers concentrate 
upon a narrowed range of interests and 
are oriented toward a more circum- 
scribed group of readers, they cannot 
as readily capitalize upon circumstances 
which are more directly pertinent to 
another world of interests or to another 
population of readers. 

In addition, partisan dailies are likely 
to be organizationally (as contrasted 
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with “individually”) owned and man- 
aged. This factor also renders them 
slower and less decisive when faced by 
an opportunity to benefit by change. 
Finally, the very fact of primarily serv- 
ing a readership that is strongly com- 
mitted to a political cause in a country 
where most individuals are political in- 
nocents implies that the partisan non- 
English daily is serving a group that 
may be idiosyncratic or non-conformist 
with respect to American realities. This 
certainly makes it far less likely that 
such dailies will be disposed to seize 
energetically upon an opportunity to 
serve or attract readers who are more 
in step with American life. 


The strongly partisan papers in the 
sample are Die Freiheit, China Daily 
News, and Russky Golos (all pro- 
Communist), Rossiya (White Russian), 
and Der Forverts (Social Democrat, 
Liberal). The reader will note that these 
are all Type I dailies. Thus, while some 
40% of the non-adaptive dailies are 
strongly partisan, none of the adaptive 
papers are oi this nature. 


Minority-Majority Relations 


Certain non-English dailies, no mat- 
ter what the size of their readership, 
operate in a numerically and psycho- 
logically limited setting. There are 
probably no circumstances under which 
an Arabic or a Chinese language daily 
could attract readers of any Western 
background. Its very alphabet is foreign 
and the world represented by it re- 
moved from common American experi- 
ence, and the groups served are them- 
selves largely withdrawn into districts 
of their own. Co-linguals or second and 
third generation individuals who have 
moved to other parts of New York City 
will not encounter copies of these dai- 
lies on the stands or in the stores of 
their new neighborhoods. 
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Finally, these language groups them- 
selves are minor in the city population 
as a whole and they are diminishing in 
number and in influence. From this 
point of view, there would seem to be 
little they could gain as well as meager 
means by which to seek any gains that 
might theoretically be forthcoming from 
an attempt to attract “accidental read- 
ers” during the strike period. The non- 
English dailies Al Hoda, Chinese Jour- 
nal, United Journal, National Herald, 
Novoye Russkoye Slovo, and New 
Yorksky Dennik all seem to be serving 
ethnic groups (or, more accurately, 
particular generations of given ethnic 
groups) to whom these various descrip- 
tions apply rather well. These are all 
Type I dailies and they constitute prac- 
tically 50% of the total number of dai- 
lies of this type. 

On the other hand, Atlantis and 
China Tribune are both known as dai- 
lies of the “young men,” or of the “still 
energetic generation,” within their re- 
spective ethnic groups. Thus, there are 
no “old and tired” dailies among the 
Type II to IV entries. The tired dailies 
of old and tired generations, primarily 
addressed to small and withdrawn eth- 
nic groups, are all dailies of Type I. 
The comments made here concerning 
the generational structure of ethnic 
groups and of the readership of various 
dailies are, of course, in need of objec- 
tive substantiation. To some extent this 
has been done in a previous publica- 
tion (3). 


UNEXPLAINED NON-ADAPTIVENESS 


As limited as the foregoing analyses 
have been, they nevertheless produce 
two relatively clear-cut constellations. 
Non-adaptivity to the strike is largely 
related to extreme partisanship, to asso- 
ciational control, and to the numeri- 
cally minor, the isolated, and the aged 
nature of the generations served by 
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given newspapers. These qualitative 
factors show a slight tendency to go 
hand in hand with low and more con- 
sistently descending circulation figures, 
thus resulting in further inability to risk 
and to experiment when faced with un- 
foreseen opportunities. 

Conversely, some degree of adaptiv- 
ity to the strike is associated with weak 
(if any) consistent ideological partisan- 
ship, with private control, and with the 
numerically substantial, the widely situ- 
ated and the younger, more energetic 
nature of the generations served by 
given dailies. There is a slight tendency 
for higher and more frequently rising 
circulation figures to obtain for non- 
English dailies with the latter qualita- 
tive characteristics. 

The distinctions between the two 
constellations of non-English dailies are 
admittedly rough and impressionistic. 
Their major merit is undoubtedly their 
clinical adequacy, i.e., the extent to 
which they seem to be meaningful and 
appropriate constellations to those who 
are intimately familiar with the world 
of New York’s non-English press. More 
rigorous delineations must be postponed 
until more varied evidence concerning 
the content of these dailies and more 
precise data concerning their readership 
becomes available. In addition, certain 
regular distinguishing factors touching 
upon the journalistic staffs of these dai- 
lies (5) may be important predictors of 
how their newspapers will react to a 
given stimulus. 

The major shortcoming of the gross 
qualitative characteristics presented 
above is that they do not seem entirely 
adequate to the task of explaining the 
non-adaptivity of Jl Progresso Italo- 
Americano and Nowy Swiat. Both of 
these dailies are “non-ideological,” pri- 
vately owned, and addressed toward a 
numerically sizable, widely distributed 
and (at least as far as Nowy Swiat is 
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concerned) a younger readership. Both 
of them have quite high circulation fig- 
ures and the circulation trend of the 
latter daily has been rising in the last 
few years. Although all of these fea- 
tures point to adaptivity, the non-adap- 
tivity of both of these dailies is striking. 
Additional variables are undoubtedly 
involved. Perhaps a participation vs. 
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non-participation value structure vis-a- 


vis American core society is an impor- 
tant further variable to consider in fu- 
ture analyses of this type (2,3). Fi- 
nally, the possibility of inherently non- 
predictable contingencies (such as the 
nature of the editor) must be admitted. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The functions and the functioning of 
the non-English press merit continued 
scrutiny by American social scientists. 
Like all journalism, this press can be 
understood only if it is seen as an inte- 
gral part of an entire social system. This 
system illuminates the non-English 
language press and is in turn illuminated 
by it. Even the perspicacity of an edi- 
tor or of a publisher is but a minor fac- 
tor in the entire panorama of interac- 
tion between newspapers and the “real 
live world” of their readers. There is 
much evidence—even during the lim- 
ited period of the strike itself—of the 
extent to which the non-English dailies 
mirror the attitudinal, behavioral, and 
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cognitive worlds of their readers. This 
very factor should emphasize their 
great importance to the social scientist 
generally and to the student of inter- 
group relations particularly. The con- 
tinued functional value of ethnicity in 
American life and the continued self- 
maintenance efforts of segments within 
each ethnic population combine to 
make the non-English press an invalu- 
able source of data. 
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“The public has a right to know. But like all rights, this one has to be 
nourished and exercised or it will wither. James Madison, one of the archi- 
tects of the Constitution, has said that ‘a people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the power knowledge gives. A popular 
government without popular information or the means of acquiring it is 
but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy or perhaps both.’ 

“This historic bit of wisdom may come as news to some but in these 
times I suggest it is news which relates to us, and underlines the obligation 
and responsibilities of the mass communications media which are being so 
inadequately, half-heartedly fulfilled."—Epwarp P. Morcan, Washington 
commentator, American Broadcasting Company, at University of Wiscon- 


sin, February 1960. 











Economic Theory and Its 
Application to Newspapers 


BY FRED CURRIER 


The research manager of the Detroit Free Press takes issue with 
a recent QUARTERLY article by Landau and Davenport, who sug- 
gested that new economic theories are needed for the mass 
media, Currier urges mo 
Davenport and Lan .., in a reply, reaffirm their position. 


se of existing methods of analysis. 





Wf IN A RECENT ISSUE OF THIS JOURNAL, 
Landau and Davenport? stated that ex- 
isting economic theory is “inadequate 
or inapplicable” for analysis of mass 
media. 

Anyone who argues that any theory 
is perfect is Utopian. The function of 


economic theory is to predict general 
changes and give worthwhile insights 
about future behavior. Economic theory 
has not reached perfection, nor conse- 
quently can it predict perfectly. It can 
do much more than the two authors 
claim. 


In their hypothetical case, Landau 
and Davenport point out that a paper 
with some 50,000 circulation which 
would normally sell for 7 cents on the 
street should sell for 20.8 cents to cover 
total average unit costs. Their facts are 
correct, but their conclusion assumes 
that economists have not set up a struc- 
ture for handling this problem. Such a 
situation is known in economic theory 
as a joint product—“when as a result 
of a single process two or more prod- 
ucts are made.”? 


1 Edmund Landau and John Scott Davenport, 
“Price Anomalies of the Mass Media,” Journat- 
IsM QUARTERLY, 36:291-94 (Summer 1959). 

2 Kenneth Boulding, Economic Analysis (New 
York: Harper Bros., 1941), p. 523. 


In the case of newspapers, the reve- 
nue for one part of the joint product 
(advertising) is collected in advance or 
billed after the ad runs, and the revenue 
for the other part (circulation) is col- 
lected at the time the paper is sold or 
shortly thereafter. 

The editoriai-circulation product is 
covered by the per-copy price of the 
paper, and all costs which this part of 
the joint product incur should be re- 
turned by the sum of circulation copy 
prices in the form of circulation reve- 
nue. It does not follow that the adver- 
tising costs which are part of the joint 
product have to be covered by the cir- 
culation prices. The advertising product 
costs are covered by a separate pricing 
system through the advertising rates in 
force. If the 20.8 cents needed to cover 
all costs were actually charged, there 
would obviously be no need to bill ad- 
vertisers for their space in the advertis- 
ing product. 

In fact, at this point, economic the- 
ory has some rather interesting things 
to say about joint products and how 
costs and prices must be set to achieve 
optimum production. Economists realize 
the problem is complicated from the 
theoretical point of view, especially in 
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imperfect markets. For a more interest- 
ing and detailed explanation of this 
problem see Boulding.* 

This concept of joint product theory 
was taken from a college text used for 
beginning and advanced economic the- 
ory courses in many well-known uni- 
versities. Landau and Davenport might 
argue that such a theory is useless, but 
they obviously cannot do so until they 
prove it is useless by testing it, or by 
evolving a more effective explanation of 
the existing economic facts. 

The authors sum up an “analysis” of 
circulation and advertising pricing with 
this thought: 

We can say that the determination of 
neither circulation price nor advertising 
price results from orthodox cost factors 


calculation or interaction between the 
Laws of Supply and Demand. 


PRICE ELASTICITY 

It is difficult to talk about economics 
without using economic definitions. 
Such definitions are needed to explain 
fairly complicated concepts in extreme- 
ly small space. However, one of the 
oldest methods of analysis used to pre- 
dict changes in demand was first clearly 
thought out by the “grandson” of classi- 
cal economics, Alfred Marshall, in 
1890. This concept, which is simple 
from a statistical viewpoint, is called 
“price elasticity” and is used to measure 
price changes as related to quantities 
sold in the market. Such an analysis 
would show for many metropolitan pa- 
pers an inelastic circulation price which 
has been growing more elastic in recent 
years. In short, a situation in which as 
prices are raised, an increasing per- 
centage of circulation is lost. This de- 
mand elasticity analysis is readily avail- 
able and the authors will find that it 
will yield quite acceptable predictions of 
circulation losses, given certain raises in 
the per-copy price. 


® Op. cit. 
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TABLE | 


Number of Dailies Selling at 
Different Prices 





Feb. 
1958 


Feb. 


Price 1951 1959 





10¢ 112 162 
8¢ _ _ 
7¢ 395 483 
6¢ 45 51 

1,135 1,000 





1,687 1,696 





The statement that prices have not 
responded to increased costs does not 
seem to fit the facts. In the last few 
years, as labor and paper costs have 
moved up rapidly, so have circulation 
prices. In just one year alone, the 
ANPA reported the price changes 
shown in Table 1. 

Thus some 12% of all 5-cent papers 
moved their prices in one year, and 
since 1951 (when the majority of pa- 
pers sold for 5 cents), more than 37% 
have increased their prices. This picture 
seems to indicate a rather dynamic pric- 
ing picture on the daily side, without 
looking into the weeklies or Sunday pa- 
pers. As publishers have been faced 
with rising costs and slow revenue in- 
crease, the evidence points to increases 
in circulation prices and increases in 
advertising rates. 

Mediascope (November 1959, p. 94) 
reports the following changes in gen- 
eral rates during the first nine months 
of 1959: 

Twenty-nine percent of the newspa- 
pers have raised rates, compared to 

25% in 1958, 33% in 1957 and 39% 

during the first nine months of 1956. 

Among daily newspapers with circula- 

tions over 100,000, two out of five = 

pers raised rates both this year and 
year. 
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Such a large share of dailies raising 
rates each year hardly indicates a static 
pricing strategy by the newspaper in- 
dustry. 

ADVERTISING 

Again, on the advertising side, the 
evidence that the large papers produce 
their basic product—a milline—at a 
much lower price and therefore unit 
cost than do smaller papers, is startling. 
The authors argue that advertising unit 
costs of larger papers are higher than 
small papers—a situation which would 
normally be reversed by lower costs of 
mass production. I am not arguing that 
their cost curves are below the small 
daily, of course, but that the agate line 
cost per unit of circulation, which is 
the product that advertisers buy, is 
much lower. In the SRDS Rate and 
Data book for newspapers (June 15, 
1959, p. 19), the milline cost is shown 
for various circulation groups. For 


morning papers in the 500,000 circula- 
tion group, the average milline is $2.30, 
while for the 5,000 to 7,499 circulation 
group the rate is $11.77. The metropoli- 
tans have the lowest milline rate and 
have a flat average cost curve for a 
long production stretch. How can Lan- 
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dau and Davenport possibly argue that 
unit prices are not lower with the large 
mass production plants? They have lost 
sight of the fact that the advertising 
product is circulation and an agate line 
rate, and these two in combination are 
the real measure of mass production. 

Now as to what has been done in 
this industry by economists. As yet 
there has not been much solid detailed 
work, and as a professional economist 
in this industry since 1951, I will be 
frank to admit that there probably are 
not 10 economists at the Ph.D. level in 
the industry. 

Be that as it may, what has been done 
on a professional level? I would point to 
Prof. T. J. Kreps’ chapter on the 
“Newspaper Industry” in The Structure 
of American Industry, a group of case 
studies edited by Walter Adams and 
published by Macmillan in 1954, The 
chapter contains references to previous 
economic articles published in this jour- 
nal. Certainly there is a longer list of 
technical studies, but this chapter con- 
tains many good references which ought 
to clear the fog generated by the inter- 
esting article of Landau and Davenport. 
A. M. Lee, among others, certainly has 


TABLE 2 


Advertising Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1959 
(One-Time Flat Rate—U.S. Newspapers) 





Circulation Groups 


Number of Newspapers 
Changing Increasing 
Rates Rates 


Decreasing 
Rates 





406,000 and over 
200,000 - 399,999 
100,000 - 

50,000 - 

25,000 - 

10,000 - 


10 10 
20 20 
20 19 
41 41 
62 62 
105 104 
120 120 
81 81 


457 


459 


Nitltiwmlielil 


(Source: SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data, 1959) 
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laid out the structural trends of the in- 
dustry in his The Daily Newspaper in 
America.* 

More advanced theoretical work on 
imperfect markets (i.e., those charac- 
terized by oligopoly) can be found in 
Competition Among the Few: Oligopoly 
and Similar Market Structures, by Wil- 
liam Fellner.5 Then, of course, beyond 
elementary working concepts, more fer- 
tile theoretical and practical fields lie. 
Income elasticity, productivity analysis, 
cost analysis as derived by INCFO, 
and market analysis as explored by 
Isard and Lésch are all areas where 
economic facts can be tested by theory 
or the reverse. To claim and assert that 
economics is all price and cost analysis 
limits its scope much too seriously for 
many practicing economists. 

The newspaper industry presents 
some stimulating economic problems, 
and the theory needed to attack the 
problem is not always available, but the 
present tools have not been found want- 
ing by Landau and Davenport. 

A more powerful theory can be built 
in the pricing area, but first a thorough 
exploration and testing of present the- 
ory in a systematic fashion should be 
made. 
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TWO PROPOSALS 

There is clearly a need for a yearly 
meeting of professional economists in 
the newspaper industry and academic 
economists interested in the appropriate 
areas. Such a meeting could be used to 
coordinate and exchange information, 
ideas and techniques. 

There is also an almost desperate 
need for an industry-wide economic in- 
stitute which would concentrate on 
pricing, cost and productivity analyses 
at the professional level. There is some 


*New York: Macmillan, 1937. 


5 William Fellner, Competition Among The Few 
(New York: Knopf, 1949). 
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movement in this direction in a few of 
the university communication research 
centers, but the momentum is_ not 
strong enough nor centralized. The 
growth rate of the barnacles adhering 
to some parts of the industry is amaz- 
ing. Such an institute would need the 
complete confidence of each member, 
so that all information would be verifi- 
able. Such an organization would need 
professionals with academic training 
and industry experience. Other indus- 
tries have long ago tried this general 
approach and found it fruitful. The 
time may be ripe to consider such a 
center in the newspaper industry. 


Replies from Davenport 

And Landau to Currier 

Y@ JUST AS MASS COMMUNICATION THE- 
ory has its zealots, economic theory has 
its fervent followers. Currier is one of 
them. In his zeal to defend, where no 
defense is really called for, he has, to 
use Stephen Leacock’s apt description, 
“jumped on his horse and rode off in 
four directions.” 

Who said that present and past eco- 
nomic theory was impossible of appli- 
cation to the mass media? Certainly not 
Landau or myself. We did say that it 
was “inadequate or inapplicable,” and 
we stand on that statement. 

Perhaps Currier will understand our 
point better if I cite a rather simple 
analogy: I have a middle-aged man to 
clothe, but all that is available at the 
moment is a pair of boy’s pants (inade- 
quate) and a woman’s dress (inapplic- 
able). True, it is quite possible to cover 
the man’s nakedness with either, but is 
either really satisfactory? 

Too many economic theorists are try- 
ing to cram middle-aged men into boys’ 
pants or drape them with women’s 
dresses when what is called for is a re- 
cutting and sewing of the fabrics or 
getting new cloth and starting afresh. 





Economic Theory and Newspapers 


Landau and I have suggested that the 
“man” looks much better and can be 
more understood and appreciated in 
custom tailoring rather than in stock 
items picked at random off the rack. 

Currier’s article is an excellent illus- 
tration of the problems one gets him- 
self into when he tries to make stock 
items fit. He speaks of a joint product, 
i.e., “when as a result of a single proc- 
ess two or more products are made.” 
He then goes on to say that a news- 
paper is such a joint product, viz., news 
and advertising. Then, later on in his 
article, in attacking our statement about 
advertising pricing, he says, “The au- 
thors have lost sight of the fact that the 
advertising product is circulation. . . .” 

I think he, rather than we, lost sight 
of what the advertising product is. 


Wf CAN CURRIER STAY WITHIN THE NICE- 
ties of economic definition and say that 
distribution and product are one and 
the same thing? If so, every product is 
a joint product, because it is both pro- 
duced and distributed. I doubt if Bould- 
ing intended any such interpretation of 
his theory. Buttermilk and cheese are 
joint products, but not a newspaper. 

I would agree that circulation (dis- 
tribution) establishes the value of a 
newspaper to an advertiser, but the 
value of the newspaper per se must ex- 
ist before advertising value is created. 
Advertising value is a function of news- 
paper circulation with a time lag. 

So far as pricing theory is concerned, 
I suggest that Currier reread those basic 
economic textbooks he is so fond of, 
and this time regard the assumptions 
that go into the various theories. He 
may wish to qualify some of his ob- 
servations. 

The empirical evidence offered by 
Currier tends more toward support of 
Landau’s and my position than it does 


1 Same as Footnote 1 in Currier article. 
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his own “purist” stand. Landau and I 
had newspaper price analyses, year by 
year, back to 1940 at hand when we 
made our observations. Comparisons of 
this price data and cost data for com- 
parable years indicated anything but the 
“dynamic” pricing picture Currier sees. 

So far as pricing for advertising is 
concerned, Currier has confused cost 
and price repeatedly in his article, as 
well as product and distribution. Cer- 
tainly, I agree that unit advertising cost, 
as measured by the milline rate, de- 
creases with mass circulation, but Lan- 
dau and I were discussing advertising 
price as determined by the cost of the 
factors of production. 

So far as I can deduce, Currier ended 
his remarks with conclusions similar, 
although more explicit, to Landau’s and 
my joint effort. Other than having a 
higher regard for Mecca than we dem- 
onstrated, he appears to have a philo- 
sophical compatibility we find accept- 
able. 

Lest the reader see vendetta implica- 
tions in this exchange, I should explain 
that Currier and I spent two days dur- 
ing the Allied Social Sciences Confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C., last Decem- 
ber, arguing this matter. I thought I 
had him straightened out. 

Joun Scott DAVENPORT 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


I concur absolutely with Dr. Daven- 
port. Currier seems to me not to have 
grasped the main points of our argu- 
ment: hamely, that price determination 
of a product by dividing the number of 
units by the sum of all cost factors, is 
valid for none of the mass media. We 
have never contested that copy prices 
have been raised. Whether the raise has 
shown much elasticity is at least ques- 
tionable. When elasticity means the 
adaptation of copy prices to the trend 
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of inflation, I believe to have proven 
several times that such elasticity is 
missing in the newspaper industry. 
Otherwise, the “elastic” price should be 
at least 20 cents a copy. 

EDMUND LANDAU 
Palo Alto, California 


A Further Comment 

From Fred Currier 

JOHN DAVENPORT WOULD HAVE ME 
wrap myself up in cost price confusion 
and presumably an ill-fitted suit of old 
newsprint and slowly but majestically 
tramp up the icy stairs leading to an 
ivory tower filled with stacks of eco- 
nomics books—not advanced books but 
basic texts. Mecca is not in that direc- 
tion, not that pure abstract thinking 
does not need to be done. 


Davenport asserted that the theory 
was inadequate and inapplicable, and I 
replied with facts which attempted to 
show that his assertions were untrue. 
The long and strong finger of proof 
still is pointing in Davenport’s direc- 
tion. Proof which clearly and demon- 
strably shows with specific cases that 
the theory does not explain or predict. 
Economic theory cannot be rejected un- 
til the meat of specific cases is care- 
fully injected into the sausage grinder 
of economic theory to see whether the 
sausage grinder produces sausages or 
ostrich feathers. 

So far from my own experience in 
the case of circulation pricing with the 
application of demand analysis, the the- 
ory has predicted reasonably well. 
What instances can Davenport show to 
support his assertions? 

Mecca for the newspaper industry 
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means the work and sweat of applying 
every tool at hand to help this stum- 
bling industry. Nothing can be rejected 
especially that which has proved useful 
elsewhere. 

There are very few theories which 
can be defended as perfect, because all 
depend on actions of humans or matter, 
neither of which is stable. But all edu- 
cated persons and others directed along 
investigative lines in this industry must 
take the fine or cumbersome theories 
off the shelves and with great care apply 
data to see just how the theory needs 
adjusting or tinkering. This process is 
not one of intellectual exercise. This is 
work designed to help predict future 
trends and facets of this lumbering 
giant of an industry. Neither preaching 
nor wonderful illustrative assertions dis- 
pels such needs. 

John Davenport understands these 
problems, and his article has caused me 
to consider further the problem of ap- 
plying joint product theory to our prob- 
lems. Like the late powerful economist, 
J. M. Keynes, he understands that “The 
ideas which are here expressed so labor- 
iously are extremely simple and should 
be obvious. The difficulty lies not in the 
new ideas, but in escaping from the old 
ones, which ramify, for those brought 
up as most of us have been, into every 
corner of our minds.” 

“Seria risu risum, seriis descutere,” 
or for those rusty with their transla- 
tion: “In arguing one should meet seri- 
ous pleading with humor, and humor 


with serious pleading.” Frep Cu 


1J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest, and Money (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company), p. VIII. 





“In a quarter of a century of public life, I can say without hesitation that 
I would far rather have the press in a committee meeting than reporting it 
through leaks by participants having their own axe to grind.”—WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND, in Eric W. Allen Memorial Lecture, University of Oregon, 


February 19, 1969 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


A Method and a Perspective 
For Criticism of the Mass Media 


BY JAY W. JENSEN 


If schools of journalism are to achieve a truly professional status, 
criticism is one of their inescapable functions. The head of the 
Department of Journalism at the University of Illinois outlines 
the kind of approach the schools should take and urges an 
“institutional” perspective to make it meaningful. 





V> SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM, FROM 
time to time over the years, have been 
called upon to carry on a continuing 
critique of the press. More than 25 
years ago Ralph L. Crosman of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, in his presidential 
address to members of the Association 
for Education in Journalism, reminded 
his fellow educators of their responsibil- 
ities as critics. In 1947 the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press called for 
schools to establish “centers of investi- 
gation, graduate study and critical pub- 
lication.” Yet, last year, Dean Theodore 
B. Peterson of the University of Illinois, 
reviewing for members of the Associa- 
tion the record of press criticism, re- 
ported “only rare and scattered in- 
stances in which schools of journalism 
performed as critics of the press.”* 
Dean Peterson, at once dismayed and 
discouraged by his findings, pointed out 
to his listeners that, if schools of jour- 
nalism “are to achieve the professional 
status we all so glibly speak of, criticism 
is one of their inescapable functions.” * 
Indeed, the very fact that schools of 
journalism are part of our system of 


1 Peterson, T. B., “The Role of Schools of 
Journalism as Critics of the Mass Media,” Asso- 
ciation for Education in Journalism, University 
of Oregon, August 27, 1959. Unpublished paper. 

2 Ibid. 
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higher education—the primary agency 
of criticism in our society—requires 
them to conduct a continuous critique 
of knowledge, values and institutions 
within their sphere of interest. 

Existing knowledge of the mass media 
—their character, behavior and effects 
—should be constantly subjected to 
scrutiny and criticism. Indeed, even the 
methods by which such knowledge is at- 
tained should be continuously criticized. 
This is commonplace in other units of 
the university. 

Likewise, the values (legal, moral and 
cultural) underpinning the mass media 
—their policy, content and objectives; 
the rationale of their existence, the mi- 
lieu of norms, imperatives and sanctions 
in which they operate—should be con- 
tinuously examined and appraised. 

Finally, the institutional arrangements 
which comprise the order of mass com- 
munications—their effectiveness, utility, 
propriety, and so on—also should be the 
object of continuous criticism. 

For the school of journalism to do 
otherwise would be to abandon its pro- 

role as a unit of the university, and 
therefore to abandon its responsibilities 
to its students, to society, and to its pro- 
fession. The primary reason for its exist- 
ence, as for higher education in general, 
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is not to be found in the cultural heri- 
tage it transmits to students. This func- 
tion is also performed by other agencies 
in society. The ultimate justification for 
the journalism school, as for the univer- 
sity, lies rather in its critical function, 
in its continuous critique of knowledge, 
values and institutions. 

The school of journalism imparts 
knowledge, but it should impart that 
knowledge critically. If it fails in this 
respect, it has no reason for existence, 
except perhaps that of relieving industry 
of the burden of apprenticeship training. 
It is not enough that, in preparing stu- 
dents for careers, the school of journal- 
ism promotes critical consideration of 
those principles and techniques neces- 
sary to technical competence; it also 
must critique the knowledge, values and 
institutional arrangements underlying 
and impinging upon those careers. For 
only thus may students be expected to 
pass from college into their period of 
technical apprenticeship with their cri- 
tical faculties already honed and prac- 
tised in connecting fact with theory, 
values with action, ideals with reality, 
and the demands of life with its possi- 
bilities. 

The purpose of this paper, therefore, 
is two-fold: (1) to indicate the sort of 
criticism I think ought to be expected of 
a school of journalism, and (2) to out- 
line a perspective for criticism appro- 
priate to the school of journalism—the 
lack of which, it seems to me, is one of 
the reasons for the mean and sophistical 
quality of much criticism of mass 
media, both within and outside journal- 
ism education. 
> FIRST OF ALL, THE TERM “CRITICISM” 
should not be taken to mean petty fault- 
finding—criticism of the carping, cap- 
tious, censorious, caviling type. Rather, 
it should have the meaning given to it 
by Peterson: “The art of judging with 
knowledge and propriety the beauties 
and faults of works of art or literature; 
hence, similar consideration of moral 
and logical values.”* To which I would 


8 Ibid. 
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add only “. .. . and institutions, or hu- 
man conduct in general.” 

Second, it must be emphasized that, 
in order for criticism to be valid and 
fruitful and before criteria for judgment 
(whatever they may be) are applied to 
the object under appraisal, it is first 
necessary to have an adequate under- 
standing of the nature of the object. 
This, of course, is implicit in the defini- 
tion of criticism stated above. However, 
because so much criticism of the media 
seems to me to be deficient in this re- 
spect, I feel compelled to underscore the 
point: that criticism which is not based 
upon understanding is not criticism at 
all. At best it is misguided; at worst, it 
misguides others—partisan and foe 
alike. 

Third, in order to properly assess the 
status and role of mass media in our 
society, criticism must necessarily be 
conducted in an “objective” manner. As 
used here, the term “objective” has a 
dual meaning. On the one hand, it refers 
to a concern with objects external to 
oneself. On the other hand, the term 
refers to an impartial, disinterested way 
of looking at things. 


In the first instance, the suggestion is 
that mass media ought to be viewed as 
having, in the abstract sense, a reality 
of their own apart from the conscious 
motives and actions of individuals. That 
is to say, although they are, like other 
institutional orders, specifically human 
inventions, they tend to develop “ob- 
jective” functions as opposed to “sub- 
jective” fuctions assigned to them by 
their creators. Sometimes, of course, 
such objective functions are neither in- 
tended nor regarded as desirable. Never- 
theless, they do exist, and fruitful criti- 
cism must necessarily take them into ac- 
count. 

In the second instance, what is meant 
by objectivity in criticism is no more 
than its undertaking without benefit of 
ideological bias or purpose. For it must 
always be taken as a matter of probable 
fact that what the media are and do may 
be quite different from, or something 
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other than, what we might wish them 
to be and do. However, this does not 
mean that either the descriptions or pre- 
scriptions of normative theory—for ex- 
ample, those of Libertarian, Social Re- 
sponsibility, Fascist or Bolshevik theory 
—are to be rejected out of hand. It 
should be recognized that such ideolo- 
gies have an important, sometimes deci- 
sive, influence upon the character and 
functioning of the media in a given so- 
ciety. Then, too, it must be acknowl- 
edged that much description of the 
media in normative theory has some va- 
lidity within the perspective of its ide- 
ology. Hence “objective” criticism 
should, on the one hand, treat the de- 
scriptions and prescriptions of norma- 
tive theory simply as empirical data; on 
the other, it should try to discover and 
to describe those characteristics and 
functions of the media that so often are 
elided or ignored by “normative” criti- 
cism. 

Moreover, any critique of the mass 
media, if it is to be grounded in ade- 
quate understanding, must be under- 
taken with due regard for the nature of 
their historical development, for the his- 
torical forces which have shaped and 
ordered them. This point requires little, 
if any, elaboration. None of us would 
seriously deny the influence of techno- 
logical advances, industrialization, ur- 
banization, popular government, the in- 
crease of literacy, the spread of popular 
culture, the development of the modern 
marketing system, of advertising, public 
relations, and so on in shaping the char- 
acter and behavior of contemporary 
mass media. 


Finally, a critique must be under- 
taken with due regard for the contextual 
relationships of the media. That is, while 
we may arbitrarily abstract the media 
from their socio-cultural environment in 
order to analyze them, so to speak, as 
things in themselves—their technical 
structure, their routines and conventions 
—we all know that they cannot really be 
understood apart from the context of 
their environment. Indeed, it is com- 
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monplace today to say that the reality of 
an cbject can be known only in terms 
of its relations with other objects. 

The social nature, function and con- 
trol of contemporary mass media can- 
not be fully understood except in their 
relationships to prevailing ideologies, to 
other institutional orders, to the power 
structure of society, and so on. The 
motives, interests and behavior of own- 
ers, managers and practitioners cannot 
be fully understood except in relation 
to these and other factors. At another 
level, neither the United States nor any 
other communications system can be 
fully understood except in relation to 
such contextual factors. The Soviet sys- 
tem, for example, while technically simi- 
lar to other modern systems of mass 
communication is, in its sociological as- 
pects, quite different. And the reasons 
for this difference lie in the relationship 
of the technical system to Marxist ide- 
ology, to the Leninist theory of propa- 
ganda and public opinion, to the collec- 
tivist character of Soviet institutions, to 
the hierarchy of power in the Soviet po- 
litical order, and so on. 

To sum up: In order to be valid and 
fruitful, criticism of the mass media 
must be conducted (1) in an “objec- 
tive” manner; (2) with due regard for 
the influence of political, social and cul- 
tural forces in their historical develop- 
ment; and (3) with due regard for the 
contextual relationships of the media 
with their environment—with the de- 
mands, the values, the aspirations and 
life interests of the society in which they 
exist. 

Y> HAVING OUTLINED MY CONCEPTION 
of the kind of approach schools of jour- 
nalism should take in their criticism of 
the mass media, I would like now to 
offer a perspective from which, I be- 
lieve, the kind of criticism I have recom- 
mended must necessarily be undertaken. 

For want of a better term, I will call 
it an “institutional” perspective of the 
mass media. This means, of course, as 
previous statements have already sug- 
gested, that I regard the mass media as 
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an institution—or, more grandly, the 
institutional order of public communica- 
tion. But what is meant when I say that 
the media are an institution, that to- 
gether they comprise an institutional 
order? 

Whatever an institution is, it is made 
by men—and for a purpose. If we can 
agree that the fundamental problem of 
human life is the problem of existence 
—that is, of sustaining life and giving it 
meaning and direction—then we can see 
that an institution is simply a way of 
meeting and trying to resolve some part 
of this general problem. 

Thus, institutions (and institutional 
orders) are different ways man has de- 
vised to try to solve different aspects of 
the problem of existence. The church, 
the state, the family, law, property, the 
industrial complex—all are configura- 
tions or patterns of behavior and values 
consciously designed to meet the ubi- 
quitous and irremovable problem of 
existence. An “institutional order”—for 
example, the political order or the in- 
dustrial order—is simply a larger con- 
figuration, a more complex pattern, of 
behavior and values made up of various 
institutions designed to handle certain 
aspects of the problem of existence. 


In this functional sense, the media 
comprise an institutional order—a mode 
of dealing with one aspect of the prob- 
lem of existence: the necessity of social 
communication. 


All this—the definition of the media 
as an institutional order, and the defini- 
tion of an institutional order as a pat- 
tern of behavior and values designed to 
handle some aspect of the problem of 
existence—may appear to some to be so 
obvious as not to require statement. 
However, there is more here than at first 
meets the eye. Most of us, in the first 
place, do not habitually place the media 
in such a perspective. Secondly, even 
when we do, perhaps because it seems 
so obvious we seldom recognize, much 
less acknowledge, the implications such 
a perspective has for the analysis and 
criticism of mass media. I would like, 
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therefore, to direct your attention to 
some of the implications I have found 
in this perspective. 

One of the first things that one sees 
from this perspective is that the media, 
in terms of their objective social func- 
tions, are modes of social interaction. 
The mass media, like the more natural 
means of language and gesture, are but 
an aspect of human communication in 
general—technical extensions of the 
basic impulse of human beings to com- 
municate with one another. 


Such an obvious thing is often over- 
looked. In our thinking about the mass 
media, we do not always begin with the 
assumption of their fundamental rela- 
tionship to human nature and to human 
society. Because of this oversight, peo- 
ple are inclined to misread the role of 
the mass media in our lives. Many, for 
example, view the mass media as a kind 
of accidental by-product of technology 
that, for good or ill, has been appropri- 
ated by sundry hucksters, propagandists 
and manipulators to serve their own in- 
terests. While there is some truth in this 
view, especially in modern industrial 
society and in an age of totalitarianism, 
what is overlooked are the objective re- 
lationships between the mass media and 
society which may be taken to exist 
quite apart from the motives and inter- 
ests of particular owners, managers, di- 
rectors, editors, writers, and so on. 


As modes of social interaction, the 
media facilitate, by symbolic transfer 
of meanings, values and beliefs, inter- 
action among individuals, between indi- 
viduals and the institutional orders of 
society, and among these institutions 
themselves, Characteristically, they pur- 
vey the prevailing ethos and style of the 
social order in which they exist; but they 
also provide the means for response to, 
and for challenge of, that order. Reflect- 
ing the tensions of values and interests 
in society, they tend on the one hand to 
reinforce the status quo; on the other, to 
disrupt it. Which tendency will be the 
stronger at any given moment depends 
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upon the stability or instability of the 
society’s power structure at the time. 


> BUT THIS IS NOT ALL THAT AN INSTI- 
tutional perspective brings into view. 
The media are seen, in the sense already 
indicated, as an institutional order com- 
parable to those of politics, industry, art, 
science, religion, education, and so on. 
Historically, communication systems in- 
variably have been adjuncts of other in- 
stitutional orders, not autonomous or- 
ders in themselves. That is, the basic 
policy and behavior of the media are 
largely determined by the requirements 
and demands of other institutional or- 
ders. In the United States, for example, 
media policy and behavior are mainly— 
though not wholly—determined by the 
requirements and demands of the indus- 
trial order; in Russia, by those of the 
political order. The freedom of the 
media, therefore, is relative to the :insti- 
tutional structure of the society in which 
they operate. 

As Siebert has shown, where the po- 
litical order actively dominates the poli- 
cy and behavior of the media, the ex- 
tent of government control depends on 
the nature of the relationship of the gov- 
ernment to those subject to it. The more 
direct the accountability of the govern- 
ment to the ruled, the greater the free- 
dom of the media. Historically, he tells 
us, the “area of freedom contracts and 
the enforcement of restraints increases 
as the stresses on the stability of the 
government and of the structure of so- 
ciety increase.” * 

Similarly, insofar as the industrial or- 
der dominates the policy and behavior 
of the media, the nature and extent of 
its control depends on the stability of its 
position in the power structure of so- 
ciety. For the industrial order, like other 
institutional orders, is always under the 
threat of the exercise of sovereignty by 
government. 

Hence, in the United States, where 
the media operate principally as ad- 


4 Siebert, F. S., Freedom of the Press in Eng- 
land, 1476-1776 (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1952), p. 10. 
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juncts of the industrial order and the 
exercise of sovereignty by government 
is minimal, the freedom of the media 
is largely determined by the require- 
ments and demands of the industrial 
order. 


Another thing which an institutional 
perspective reveals is that the media, as 
adjuncts of other institutional orders, 
invariably act as agencies of social con- 
trol. Consciously or unwittingly, the 
dominant institutional order, or a com- 
bination of the most powerful, use of 
the media to stabilize the social order 
and to consolidate the existing power 
structure. Sometimes the media may be 
an agency of change; for example, in 
revoluntionary situations and when tech- 
nological innovations disrupt the tradi- 
tional means of social control. But, his- 
torically, they move with the shifts in 
the locus of power and, regardless of 
temporary upheavals in the social order, 
continue to perform their “objective” 
function of social control. 


Still another thing which an institu- 
tional perspective reveals is that the 
media are a kind of pseudo-environment 
interposed between man and the external 
world, and enveloping him in an ersatz 
reality. As such, a communication sys- 
tem may confront man as much with 
mystification as with enlightment. The 
same, of course, may be said of other 
institutional orders; for politics, indus- 
try, religion, and all the rest are no less 
pseudo-structures which man invents to 
help him deal with the problem of exist- 
ence. 


But in a world where, as C. Wright 
Mills has said, “primary experience” is 
increasingly being replaced by “second- 
ary communications”—the printed page, 
radio, television and film—the media 
take on a new and greater import. As 
now organized and operated, according 
to Mills, they are even more than a 
major cause of the transformation of 
the social order into a mass society; 
they also are an increasingly important 
means of power at the disposal of the 
elites of dominant instituional orders. 
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They not only filter man’s experience of 
external reality, but help to shape his 
experience of his self. They tell him 
who he is, what he wants to be, and 
how he can appear to be that way to 
others. They provide a plethora of in- 
formation about the world of events; but 
because they present it in the language 
and images of stereotype and wishes, 
they often frustrate the reader or listener 
in his efforts to truly connect his per- 
sonal life with the realities of the larger 
world.® 

W> IT SHOULD BE CLEAR ENOUGH BY 
now, I think, that—from the standpoint 
of an institutional perspective and the 
philosophy of method previously ex- 
pounded—there is a great disparity be- 
tween the kind of criticism I’ve been 
espousing and the ideological kind one 
finds in the bulk of contemporary liter- 
ature. And it seems to me that, while 
ideological criticism is always to some 
extent related to reality, it usually is to a 
considerable degree myopic in its de- 
scription of reality. Further, while ideo- 
logical criticism may, by means of its 
prescriptions, help to give direction and 
substance to man’s existence, he can 





5 Mills, C. Wright, The Power Elite (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956), p. 314 
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never really understand the nature and 
significance of the media until he lifts 
the veil of ideology and looks upon the 
realities behind it. 

Looking back, it seems to me that 
everything I’ve said (and there is much 
more that might be said) must be obvi- 
ous to the bona fide journalist. For what 
I have been espousing is what journal- 
ism is—or should be. That is, it should, 
like the university and the school of 
journalism, engage continuously in the 
critique of knowledge, values and insti- 
tutions. And, as every journalist knows, 
it should conduct its criticism objective- 
ly, with due regard for the influence of 
historical forces and contextual rela- 
tions. Moreover, no journalist worthy of 
the name will fail to put the objects of 
his scrutiny and appraisal in a perspect- 
ive which illuminates their objective 
nature and significance. 

Journalism, properly practised, is a 
great calling. In asking that schools of 
journalism undertake the role of critics 
of the media, and undertake it in a 
manner appropriate to their place in a 
university, I am asking no more than I 
—or any one of you—would ask of the 
journalist who accepts the critical func- 
tion as inherent in his profession. 





THE WRATH OF THE BIGOT 
(Continued from Page 185) 


owes its immensity to the fact that not 
only minorities and scapegoats are rep- 
resented in it, but anyone who favors 
such people, or who even refuses to 
hate them. 

The polarization of the world into 
two camps, an “in-group” and an “out- 
group,” has frequently been described 
as a characteristic of “prejudiced” or 
“authoritarian” people.® The fact that 
prejudiced people, who can also be lab- 





* Aliport; op. cit.; also, Adorno, T. W., Fren- 
kel-Brunswik, Else, Levinson, D. J. and R. N. 
Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality (New 
York: Harper, 1950). 


elled “dogmatic” or “closed minded,” 
tend to place into their “out-group” 
anyone who disagrees with them, has 
been pointed out by Rokeach.’° The 
observation, which clearly holds for our 
correspondents, is that people are clas- 
sified into good or evil depending on 
whether they accept or reject the clas- 
sifier’s beliefs. Any non-bigot, such as 
the editor of the Bend Bulletin, is thus 
a potential target for the wrath of the 
bigot. 





” Rokeach, M., The Open and Closed Mind 
(New York: Basic Books, 1960), Ch. 
Kinds of Prejudice or One?” 
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FOREIGN COMMUNICATION 


S—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


The Three-Way Struggle of Press, 
Radio and TV in Australia 


BY HUGH ELLIOT* 


The rise of television since November 1956 has affected both 
radio and newspapers adversely. Newspapers have resorted to 
more sensationalism in presenting the news, and this has led to 
increased criticism by political leaders. The writer sees a problem 
common to the press in many other countries. 





¥@ AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPERS, RADIO AND 
television are at present in a three-way 
contest to obtain or retain public favor 
and support. 

Newspapers are finding their circula- 
tions adversely affected by television. 
Radio is losing listeners to the same 
medium. But radio is trying to win the 
battle—among other methods—by in- 
creasing its news broadcasts, and radio 
stations assert that this also is affecting 
newspaper circulations. 

Ironically, the newspapers have the 
controlling interest in television, so in a 
sense they are wrestling with themselves 
and it might appear, therefore, that they 
cannot lose. But recently the newspa- 
pers have been under stress also be- 
cause of persistent and determined cri- 
ticism directed at them by the Austral- 
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ews Service in Sydney, Australia, 
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wealth. This criticism has been regarded 
by some as evidence of a declining pub- 
lic faith in the integrity of newspapers 
as purveyors of news. 

The Commonwealth of Austrialia, al- 
though little smaller than the United 
States in area,’ has a population of only 
9,747,471. There are six states, plus the 
desert and grazing-land Northern Ter- 
ritory and the small Australian Capital 
Territory, headquarters of the federal 
government. 

The two main industrial states are 
New South Wales (population 3,725,- 
686) and Victoria (population 2,770,- 
919). There is rivalry between these 
states, and discernible differences in the 
temperament of the people. The state of 
New South Wales claims most of Aus- 
tralia’s industry, and has the largest pro- 
portion of the population, 37.44 per 
cent. Sydney, the capital, with a popu- 
lation of 2,016,620, is the biggest “all 
white” city in the British Common- 
wealth. Most of the population of the 
state lives along the 700 mile coastal 
fringe. 

The greatest density of population, 
however, exists in Victoria—31.53 per 
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square mile, compared with only 12.04 
in New South Wales. The comparative 
areas are 309, 433 square miles for New 
South Wales, and only 87,884 square 
miles for Victoria. 


In the other states, the distribution of 
population is very wide. The Northern 
Territory, called the “Red Heart” of 
Australia because of its deserts and red 
craggy mountains, has 19,122 persons 
distributed over half a million square 
miles, or 0.04 per square mile as con- 
trasted to a general national average of 
3.35 persons to the square mile. 

To provide information to the people 
of Australia there are some 50 daily 
newspapers with a total combined cir- 
culation of approximately 3,600,000. 
Of these, 14 are metropolitan dailies ap- 
pearing in the six state capitals and cir- 
culating 3,284,000 copies, of which 
1,374,000 is accounted for by six after- 
noon newspapers. In addition, there are 
seven Sunday newspapers published in 
the capitals. The advertising revenue of 
all Australian newspapers and maga- 
zines is more than £10,000,000 annu- 
ally.? 

There are 164 radio stations in the 
commonwealth plus one in the territory 
of Papua. Of these, 57 belong to the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, 
operating under authority from the gov- 
ernment. The remaining 108 stations 
are commercial (or B. class) stations 
owned by private companies and run in- 
dividually, or in association with major 
networks operating from the capital 
cities of the six states and the Federal 
Capital Territory. All are members of 
the Australian Federation of Commer- 
cial Broadcasting Stations, which pro- 
vides unity of policy in the general ap- 
proach to broadcasting. 

At the time this article was written 
(March 1960), Australia had 12 tele- 
vision channels: Three each in Sydney 
(New South Wales), Melbourne (Vic- 
toria), Brisbane (Queensland) and 


2The Australian £1 equals $2.2323. Media fig- 
ures in this study are adjusted to November 1959. 
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Adelaide (South Australia). Two fur- 
ther commercial stations were sched- 
uled for opening soon, one in Hobart 
(Tasmania) and the other in Perth 
(Western Australia). 


Y THE SITUATION NOW EXERCISING THE 
three media—newspapers, radio, and 
television—is not new in some other 
countries, but it has arisen in Australia 
in its present form only since television 
was introduced in November 1956. 

Parliamentary and public criticism of 
the newspapers is of longer-standing. 
Radio also is familiar as a competitor 
with Australia’s newspapers, and one 
they always have been inclined to treat 
with dislike, especially, where radio’s 
immediacy in broadcasting news is con- 
cerned. Listeners, in fact, had hardly 
been conscious of that immediacy until 
recently, but are well aware of it now be- 
cause of hourly news broadcasts intro- 
duced by most city commercial stations, 
even though those broadcasts are ex- 
tremely brief—only one to three minutes 
of news. 

Radio and newspapers have been 
linked in the dissemination of news 
since 1945, when the semi-governmen- 
tal Australian Broadcasting Commission 
had its wartime monopoly of news 
broadcasting removed by the federal 
government. 

Commercial radio then looked for a 
source of news and found that the cost 
of an independent service would be pro- 
hibitive. The Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, however, continuing to op- 
erate, had been authorized to institute 
its own news broadcasts, and was pro- 
vided with government funds sufficient 
to engage a complete news staff.* 

Commercial radio turned to newspa- 
pers for help. The newspapers proposed 
that they should run the radio news 
services with their own staffs, on behalf 
of the radio stations. This they did until 
1948. By then the newspapers either 
had grown tired of the new toy, or had 


3In 1958-59 the A.B.C. news service cost 
£4,552,000. 
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become convinced, by their own inade- 
quate handling of radio news, that it 
was no rival to the printed medium. 
Commercial radio gladly stepped in and 
took control, engaged its own journal- 
ists, while retaining its association with 
the newspaper to obtain a basic news 
service from them. It also arranged to 
receive service of the Australian Asso- 
ciated Press and built up an advertising 
organization to obtain revenue. 

In the nine years following 1948, 
news broadcasts became an important 
part of commercial radio. The newspa- 
pers, keeping a wary eye on it, gave lip 
service to their willingness to supply it 
with news, but in fact their co-operation 
wes often reluctant, in spite of directives 
from the highest level. 

While this sequence of developments 
occurred in the six state capitals, news- 
papers in many country cities and towns 
flatly refused to make any deal with their 
local radio stations. The result was that 
radio news services outside the capitals 
had to be drawn from the radio stations 
within those Capitals. Qne Sydney radio 
station, 2GB-Macquarie, acquired a net- 
work of 19 stations in New South 
Wales, and news became the station’s 
most profitable program. 

News broadcasting, even so, was gen- 
erally limited to three 15-minute broad- 
casts a day, wherever the station might 
be located, with managements contend- 
ing that this was the limit that could be 
presented if a profit were to be returned 
on a station operation. 

When television began in November 
1956 the situation changed. Manage- 
ments did not panic. They had the ex- 
ample of the United States to encourage 
them. And they followed that example 
to the extent of increasing their broad- 
casts of news. 


In two years station 2GB in Sydney 
increased its weekly news broadcasts 
from 21 a week to 146,* and was to see 


*In Australian broadcasts a 15-minute newscast 
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its 19-station network increase to 23 
stations in New South Wales and one in 
the Australian Capital Territory. 

Modern radio newsrooms were estab- 
lished in the newspaper buildings where 
previously most radio news journalists 
had worked in dusty, neglected corners. 
Radio-news began to boast of its ability 
to get the news on the air as soon as it 
happened. One station coined the phrase 
“Ahead of the Headlines!” Another 
called its 11 p.m. newscast “Tomorrow’s 
News Tonight.” 

Despite a decline in audience ratings 
for other programs, as TV gained view- 
ers, radio-news had no difficulty in pay- 
ing for itself out of returns from adver- 
tising, because its ratings remained rela- 
tively high. In some cases the return 
was 100 per cent of the normal charge, 
where the advertiser wanted distribution 
over a full news network. 

Radio news also found another source 
of revenue in the provision of news to 
television. Even though commercial tele- 
vision stations are substantially owned 
by the newspapers, the newspapers now 
recognized the value of the trained 
radio-news journalist and arranged for 
the radio-stations to provide them with 
copies of the radio news scripts. This 
enabled the newspapers to limit their 
own television news staffs to a handful 
of rewrite men, and to avoid possible 
trouble with the Australian Journalists’ 
Association (the journalists’ union) 
through asking their staff members to 
work also for television.® 

Radio stations, watching the emerg- 
ence of their product on the television 
screens, found no cause for concern. 
Television was giving scant attention to 
news. Television news directors were al- 
lowing the tail to wag the dog—they 
were obsessed by the need to put movies 
into their newscasts. Local news-movies 
were up-to-date, within a few hours; but 


5 An Australian Broadcasting Control Board in- 
quiry into TV licenses for country areas has been 
told that ATN-TV (mostly owned by the Sy 
Morning Herald) gets its news from Radio 2GB 
Sydney, and that its weekly costs are (only) 
£1,200 a week ($2,676). 
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because Australia is so far away most 
overseas news films of importance were 
days late. Yet, good hard Jocal news 
was thrown out to make room for these 
dated films.* 


¥ TELEVISION ENTERTAINMENT, NEVER- 
theless, attracted viewers who might 
otherwise have been listening to the 
radio news. Radio ceased to worry 
about television news as a rival, hoping 
that TV viewers would switch back to 
radio for its newscasts. There is no real 
evidence, however, that this happens. 

As the major television programs do 
not begin until 7 p.m., and the peak lis- 
tening hour for radio news is 6:45 p.m., 
the relatively high ratings being main- 
tained for the bigger radio news services 
at that hour seem to prove that listeners 
still prefer radio news—when the fasci- 
nation of a big TV show is not present." 

Recent rating figures show that at 
6:45 p.m. the percentage of radio sets 
in use varies from 15 to 33, compared 
with 34 to 56 in 1957. These ratings, 
even though lower, are still regarded as 
relatively high, satisfactory, and no basis 
for worry by the radio stations.® 

It cannot be said that the situation 
between radio and television news has 
become settled. If anything, radio has 
a contempt for television news, and en- 
joys its time advantage. But television 
sometimes tries to beat that advantage 
by on-the-spot broadcasts from the 
scene of big news stories. It does not 
always succeed in making as great an 
impact as radio, and sometimes appears 
to be a mountain laboring to produce a 
mouse. One gets the impression that 
there is little real enthusiasm behind the 
cost and effort. 

This circumstance appears to have in- 
fluenced the Australian Broadcasting 
Control Board (ABCB), the govern- 


* An event in New York cannot be screened on 
Australian TV under 22 hours, at least. 

"American top-rating TV shows are the most 
popular in Australia. But TV stations do not 
usually broadcast these before 7:30 p.m. 

*The rating for 2GB’s News Network was 46 
in 1959 as against 54 in 1957. 
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ment instrumentality for keeping a 
watchful eye on radio and television, to 
see it maintains high standards. The 
Board, in its 1958 report, said there had 
been “a marked decline in television 
news broadcasting and an economy in 
its presentation.” The Board also used 
the word “restrained” to describe the 
range and length of television news. 

In its 1959 report, the Board does not 
comment upon TV news at all. But a 
published table shows that the amount 
of TV news in Sydney fell from 4 per 
cent of program time in 1958 to 2.8 per 
cent in 1959. In Melbourne, by contrast, 
it increased from 3.4 per cent in 1958 
to 3.9 per cent in 1959. As a result, TV 
news now has a mean rating in Sydney 
of 15.3 and in Melbourne of 17.8. Mel- 
bourne spokesmen accordingly take the 
position that the people of their city 
pay closer attention to events than those 
in Sydney. The correct interpretation, 
however, probably hinges on the fact 
that one of the commercial TV stations 
in Sydney apparently does not regard 
news as important, and has very few— 
and short—broadcasts.° 

Radio takes comfort from the facts 
that, so far, there are only twelve tele- 
vision channels in Australia, three in 
each of the Capital cities of Sydney, 
Melbourne, Brisbane, and Adelaide, and 
that there are two million radio listener- 
families compared with little more that 
half a million television-families. (The 
“family” unit is based on the number of 
listener-licenses. ) 1° 

This comfort is not likely to last be- 
cause plans are going ahead for 13 “lo- 
cal” television stations in country cities 
and towns. 

Radio believes, however, that in its 
news broadcasting, at least, it will re- 
main superior to television. One must 
wonder, though, if the TV license-fam- 


* It may be noted that the weekly TV Times no 
longer lists commercial news broadcasts on its 
program pages. 

© $77,502 TV licenses 


with 2,263,712 


given by the ABCB. 
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ily unit will continue to listen to radio. 

In November 1959 the managing-di- 
rector of 2GB-Macquarie, S.R.I. Clark, 
took part in a radio advertising discus- 
sion on the effect of television on radio. 

Mr. Clark said the years 1957-58 and 
1958-59 had been the most prosperous 
in the history of Australian radio. Many 
advertisers, unable to find the money to 
advertise on television, could meet 
radio’s charges. Mr. Clark was con- 
vinced, however, that neither radio nor 
television in Australia would suffer at 
the hands of the other. 


W@ THE EFFECT OF RADIO AND TELEVI- 
sion on the circulation of newspapers is 
another matter. The newspapers attrib- 
ute losses to television alone. Radio sta- 


tions claim some part in bringing a re- 


duction in the sale of afternoon news- 
papers, but there is no concrete evi- 
dence of such an influence. 

The radio claim is based on the situ- 
ation in the cities of Melbourne and 
Sydney, where the suburbs cover a wide 
area. In Sydney, for example, the city 
and suburbs have a radius of some 30 
miles and a population of more than 
two million. The distribution of news- 
papers to key centers in the suburbs 
(many of which are small cities and 
towns in their own right), and the de- 
tailed delivery of the papers to residents 
by the local news-agents are limited by 
cost and manpower.*? 

A few years ago, suburban residents 
could not hear any radio news broad- 
casts betwen 12:30 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
Since television appeared, the radio-sta- 
tions have presented news “summaries” 
on the hour every hour. As a result—so 
runs the radio-stations’ theory—the 
housewife in the suburbs is away ahead 
of the news by the time a city newspa- 
per is delivered to her home. 

For example, the 2 p.m. edition of 
the afternoon Sydney Sun usually is be- 


“1 At the annual of Associated News- 
papers (the Sydney Sun) in October 1959 the 

director, R. A. Henderson, said distri- 
bution and circulation in the center of the city 
were affected by “traffic deterioration.” 
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ing delivered in the ocean suburb of 
Manly, seven miles from the city, at 5 
p-m. It therefore happens that headline 
news in that edition is at least three 
hours out of date for a suburban dweller 
who listens to radio-news. 

Radio also claims that it has taken 
circulation from the afternoon news- 
papers because of the increasing use in 
Australia of automobile radios and 
transistors, especially of the pocket type. 

Tens of thousands of persons who 
work shifts in transport, industrial 
plants and other round-the-clock occu- 
pations spend much of their leisure time 
out-of-doors, especially in Sydney, 
where the weather is generally good to 
excellent. Radio stations believe that 
those carrying transistor radios do not 
feel called upon to buy a newspaper on 
the way home. Since Sydney residents 
commonly buy copies of both afier- 
noon papers, the loss in circulation—if 
the radio-stations’ theory is correct—is 
considerable. 

Newspapers have made surveys to try 
to find what is causing the loss of cir- 
culation. Little admission has been 
made. 

Sir Lloyd Dumas? recently told the 
Australian Association of Newspaper 
Advertisers that the circulation of the 
two Sydney afternoon newspapers had 
dropped by 22,000 in the 12 months 
between July 1958 and July 1959, and 
had lost 30,000 since television began 
in Novemebr 1956. The circulation of 
morning newspapers, he said, had 
“scarcely been affected.” 

Rohan Rivett, journalist and editor, 
has declared that television is a real 
challenge to afternoon paper-reading. 
Mr. Rivett is editor-in-chief of the Ade- 
laide News, in the state of South Aus- 
tralia, where the volume of newspaper 
circulation is not so great as in the 
larger cities. Mr. Rivett must be 
assumed to have studied the situation 
confronting editors in Sydney and Mel- 


12 Chairman of Australian Associated Press and 
Advertiser Newspapers Ltd., Adelaide, and Aus- 
tralian Director of Reuters. 
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bourne. He also has made a door-to- 
door survey of attitudes on newspaper 
reading. 

Figures provided by the Anderson 
Analysis organization indicate that the 
impact of television (and radio?) has 
been greatest on morning newspaper 
readership, even though perhaps not on 
circulation. But the relative difference 
between the effect on morning and af- 
ternoon papers still is not great. 

Anderson showed in April 1959 that, 
since the introduction of television, the 
amount of time spent by an individual 
in reading a morning newspaper has 
fallen from 32 minutes to 21. With 
afternoon papers the time has fallen 
from 26 to 21 minutes. 

Mr. Rivett, in an article in Newspa- 
per News for May 1959, cites other 
causes for the decline in newspaper 
readership time and in circulations. The 
principal cause, in his view, is the in- 
creasing number of persons who drive 
to work in the city instead of commut- 
ing by train or bus, and so are unable to 


read a newspaper enroute. Mr. Rivett 
does not mention that they have every 
opportunity to listen to news on auto- 
mobile radios—news that might be 
more up-to-date than that brought them 
in a newspaper available at the break- 
fast table. 


4 THE NEWSPAPERS HAVE MADE NO 
statement of policy in trying to combat 
loss of circulation or readership. 

One sometimes suspects they have 
chosen a policy, however, and one that 
shows a disregard for the importance or 
accuracy of the news they publish. The 
supreme workman of the newspaper is 
now the sub-editor, skilled in the art of 
displaying news. The reporter, in gen- 
eral, seems to have become less import- 
ant, and his efficiency appears to have 
dropped. There are, of course, notable 
reporters on all Australian papers; but 
the young reporter appears to be influ- 
enced by a desire to write the sort of 
story sub-editors can most easily con- 
vert into a garish headline. (On at least 
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one newspaper the copy, as sent to the 
printer,—if it has been substantially re- 
written—bears the sub-editor’s initials 
and not the reporter’s.) 

The emphasis is on sensation—and 
local sensation, if possible. Presentation 
appears to be based on a policy where 
the headline may distort the fact; scrup- 
ulous attention to fact remains the de- 
clared policy of all newspapers in col- 
lecting news, but perhaps not in pre- 
senting it. 

Consequently, when sensational news 
is scarce the attempts of newspapers to 
find eye-catching headlines are laugh- 
able to those who can recognize “bricks 
made without straw,” but at the same 
time disturbing. 

There is more than a suspicion also, 
that sensation is leaving the public cold 
in its appreciation of newspaper news. 
One radio news network in Sydney is 
advertising that it broadcasts “News 
you can believe!” So far, no one has 
taken a survey of public opinion on 
this matter; but it could be that this is 
a contributory factor, though maybe a 
small one, to the drop in circulations. 

One other aspect of newspaper pol- 
icy is its emphasis on subjective re- 
porting—taking “attitudes” on affairs 
on a pretext of public interest. The ob- 
jection to this is that the criterion again 
appears to be whether the “story” will 
make a headline and sell the paper. 


This treatment has extended to the 
reporting of activities of federal and 
state parliaments, and has resulted in 
severe criticism of newspapers in the 
House of Representatives, the Senate 
and state legislative assemblies. The 
criticism is not only about leaders, or 
editorials, but also about newspaper 
practice in amassing critical opinions 
from all sorts of people and building up 
an apparent case against the matter be- 
ing criticized. 

Perhaps one good thing emerging 
from this attitude toward the news is 
that newspapers are less partisan than 
they once were. Yet that in itself may 
also explain why many parliamentari- 
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ans are bitter against newspapers. Re- 
cently the Prime Minister, Mr. R. G. 
Menzies, accused newspapers of a cam- 
paign to lower the prestige of Parlia- 
ment. He also used the words “vicious 
and misleading” in reference to the re- 
porting of proposals to increase the sal- 
aries of legislators. In a parliamentary 
reference to the Sydney Morning Her- 
ald, the leading Australian morning pa- 
‘per, the Prime Minister said “its repu- 
tation for accuracy has steadily de- 
clined in recent years.” 

The Labor Opposition in federal Par- 
liament has also criticized newspapers, 
to prove, if nothing else, that the criti- 
cism is not partisan. The Leader, Dr. 
E. V. Evatt (once president of United 
Nations), said there appeared to be a 
struggle for supremacy between the 
newspapers and Parliament. Dr. Evatt 
warned that Parliament has a “power” 
which it could use against the news- 
papers to protect itself against “invasion 
and interference in its deliberations.” 


W CRITICISM OF NEWSPAPERS HAS NOT 
come from Parliament alone. No less a 
person than the Governor-General, the 

nal representative of Queen Eliza- 
beth (Field Marshal Sir William Slim), 
has joined the critics.‘* Opening the new 
Journalists’ Club in Sydney in April 
1958, he remarked that the general 
character of the Australian newspapers 
had changed greatly in 50 years. 

The Governor-General said newspa- 
pers nowadays had fallen into “the 
psychology of the crowd,” and no 
longer regarded themselves as formers 
and directors of political opinion and 
political education. (Quite contrary to 
the newspapers’ own opinion of them- 
selves.) Everything depended, he said, 
on what sort of influence they exercised 
—whether they raised, maintained or 
depressed public standards of taste, 
morals, and the sense of values. 


13 Dr. Evatt is no longer Labor leader but is 
chief justice of N.S.W. Sir William Slim has re- 
turned to England at the end of his term of of- 
fice. The present leader of Parliamentary Labor, 
Mr. A. A. Caldwell, is regarded as an opponent 
of the press. 
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The Governor-General also com- 
mented on newspapers when he opened 
the annual conference of the N.S.W. 
Country Press Association in October 
1958. Some newspapers, he said, con- 
tributed to the decline of the power of 
the written word; they paid insufficient 
attention to the presentation of news, 
to accuracy of reporting, and respect of 
decency. Newspapers, he said, are fac- 
ing a testing time, at a critical time for 
the printed word. 

Sir William Slim must have felt 
strongly on the matter because gover- 
nors-general, being in effect royalty, 
are not supposed to make critical re- 
marks. 

At the other end of the political 
scale, again, the Australian Labor Party 
has made its view of communications 
quite clear. The party definitely dislikes 
the existing newspapers. There are no 
Labor papers and the daily press is 
therefore classed as “capitalist”—or, at 
any rate, anti-labor. This classification 
is not fair, as newspapers sometimes 
support Labor moves. 

In March 1959, the Federal Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party set up a commit- 
tee to investigate the control of news- 
papers, radio and television. The action 
was taken on the initiative of a Right- 
Wing member from N.S.W., F. E. Stew- 
art, and an official statement was issued. 
It said the committee would investigate 
the following points: 


1) The powers of federal and state 
parliaments to control press, radio and 
television. 


2) Shareholdings and administrative 
control of main country and city news- 
papers, radio and television stations. 


3) Interlocking of controlling inter- 
ests of any or all of such newspapers, 
radio and television stations. 


4) Issue of television and radio sta- 
tion licenses. 


5) Policy and editorial control of 
newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions. 


6) Syndicated news services, collec- 
tion and publication of news. 
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7) Standards and ethics of news- 
papers, radio and television stations. 


Perhaps the Labor Committee pro- 
posal and the general attitude toward 
newspapers explains why Australia’s 
leading daily newspapers formed an 
Australian Newspapers Council in Au- 
gust 1959. The general manager of the 
Melbourne Age, H. R. Syme, was 
elected as president. He made a state- 
ment in which he said the Council will 
“deal with matters affecting the general 
interests of the metropolitan news- 


papers.” 


'@ UNDOUBTEDLY, THERE IS CRITICISM 
of the way newspapers now handle 
news. Behind this situation there could 
be danger to the freedom of the press, 
and that danger could extend to radio 
and television news broadcasting. The 
danger seems to arise from the fact that 
newspapers are often impartial in their 
handling of that news, even if they 
have a political “label,” and that as a 
result they are disliked by federal and 
state politicians, irrespective of what 
party these men belong to. (In Aus- 
tralia the choice is confined to Liberal, 
Labor, and Country Party, in that or- 
der of present importance, the Federal 
Government being a coalition of Lib- 
eral and Country Party.) 

Impartial newspapers must always 
make politicians uneasy, especially if 
the impartiality is believed to be for 
reasons of expediency, to whip up pub- 
lic emotions and thus to sell more news- 
papers. 

At present there seems no reason to 
be apprehensive about press freedom 
being hindered by the Australian fed- 
eral government or the state govern- 
ments. The federal Liberal-Country 
Party coalition government is well en- 
trenched, and there will be no general 
election for two years. Although it criti- 
cizes, it does not threaten. 

But if a federal Labor government 
gets office, the findings of its committee 
of investigation into mass communica- 
tions, which are quite likely to be criti- 
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cal, too, could be used against news- 
papers and translated into Parliamen- 
tary action. Dr. Evatt, when he was 
Labor leader, virtually threatened this. 
At the same time, the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission, radio and tele- 
vision would be vulnerable. And com- 
mercial radio would be in danger, too, 
no doubt. 


The situation poses the question of 
whether the newspapers have them- 
selves to blame, or whether it is part of 
a general world hesitancy in giving the 
press freedom to say what it likes about 
anything. 

Earlier, I quoted Dr. Evatt as saying 
there was a struggle for supremacy be- 
tween the newspapers and Parliament. 
Perhaps legislators fear the press actu- 
ally could control public opinion, even 
in a democracy like Australia, where 
opinion is a matter of individual choice. 
And perhaps their fear is emphasized 
by a realization that the press does not 
always know the “inside story” of the 
events on which it expresses opinion, 
and could unwittingly cause trouble by 
misleading the people. 

We have all seen in this world what 
can be done to mould public opinion 
with a press controlled by governments. 
It is not difficult to visualize what could 
happen with a “free” press controlled 
by individuals made powerful because 
of their ownership of many and widely- 
scattered newspapers in one country. 
At present, most newspaper control in 
Australia is limited to state groups, but 
there has been a tendency to inter-state 
control, and that actually exists in one 
group. 

Unquestionably, freedom of the press 
must be preserved. In a democracy 
there is no argument against that. 


But press freedom must be a respon- 
sible freedom. And legislators appear to 
be uncertain that this will always be the 
case. 


The press—and not only in Aus- 
tralia—may have to prove that the un- 
certainty is not justified. 








A Program for Developing the 
Media of Southeast Asia 


BY WILMOTT RAGSDALE* 


The UNESCO Conference in Bangkok has made proposals that 
will require the support of international organizations, national 
governments and private agencies, along with technical help of 
many kinds. The author urges the independently owned media 
of democratic countries to take a more active role. 








> IN THE LARGEST UN OR UNESCO CON- 
ference on the press since 1948,’ par- 
ticipants from 22 nations? met in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, January 18-30 to study 
the information problems of Southeast 
Asia and draw up a 60-page report di- 
rected at their solution.* 

The outlines projects requir- 
ing the help of international agencies, 
national governments and private foun- 
dations, as well as journalism teachers 
and other specialists. Both the prob- 
lems and the plans for meeting them 
are so vast that any summary can hard- 
ly do more than warn against over- 
simplification. 

The enormity of the problem is sug- 
gested by the fact that the meeting rep- 
resented nearly one billion Asians, not 
counting mainland China, North Korea 
and North Vietnam. In the countries of 
the conference area, ownership of radio 
sets ranges from less than one per 1,000 
inhabitants to 158 per 1,000 in Japan. 
While circulation of some 1,000 papers 
totals 45 million, Japan claims 80% of 


1 United Nations Conference on Freedom of 
Information, Geneva, 1948. 

2 Afghanistan, Burma, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Laos, North Borneo, Pakistan, Cambodia, Repub- 
lic of China, Malaya, S " Philippines, 
Thailand, Vietnam, New land, Australia, 
Netherlands, France, Soviet Union, United King- 
dom, United States. 

5 “Mi on Deve of Information Me- 
dia in South-East Asia,” UNESCO/MC/DBEV. 12. 


this and two countries have no daily 
newspapers at all. 

Both democratic and authoritarian 
governments were represented, so that 
the ultimate aims of some of the dele- 
gates often were opposed. Although all 
concurred formally in expressions of 
the importance of the free flow of in- 
formation, the host country suppressed 
a newspaper during the course of the 
meeting. 

This conference was called by UNES- 
CO as part of a world survey of infor- 
mation requested by the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council. The 
Bangkok meeting was the first of three 
regional conferences. The others will be 
held at Santiago de Chile in 1961 and 
at Addis Ababa in 1962. Consequently, 
these conferences are more concerned 
with surveys and long-term planning 
than with immediate action, although 
such action also was recommended. 

Earlier UNESCO conferences on the 
information media were held in Stras- 
bourg, France, in 1956 and at Quito, 
Ecuador, in 1958. The international 
training centers at these two places, as 
well as the International Association for 
Mass Communication Research, grew 
out of these earlier meetings. 

The Bangkok conference was divided 
into working parties on 1) newspapers 
and periodicals, 2) news agencies and 
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tele-communications, 3) radio, TV and 
films, and 4) journalism training and 
mass communication research. While 
all made separate reports, certain rec- 
ommendations were present in all. For 
example: 

All agreed that a sorely needed first 
step is to make surveys of information 
media to determine more exactly the 
needs. Much of our present informa- 
tion is out of date.* 

All asked for reductions in tele-com- 
munication rates as an encouragement 
to the media, although some govern- 
ment delegates were expressly briefed to 
oppose such reductions. UNESCO al- 
ready has succeeded in obtaining sev- 
eral reductions in international freight 
rates and tariffs on educational mate- 
rials.® 

All felt that training centers should 
be set up with adequate fellowships so 
that teachers and other media workers 
could take advanced courses. They dif- 
fered, however, on the types of centers 
most needed. 


All urged governments to give high 
priority to development of telecommu- 
nications, including facsimile and other 
suitable methods for transmission of 
ideographs—a special problem with 
many oriental languages which cannot 
be. handled by teleprinters and linotype 
machines. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


The section on newspapers points out 
that “in most Southeast Asian countries 
. .. the number of daily newspapers. . . 
is less than five per 100 inhabitants . . .” 
The average in 19 countries of the area 
is only 1.5 per 100 inhabitants. 


One overall problem for newspapers 
is the high price of newsprint. The few 
large purchasers can get a low rate, 


‘Thais smiled to read in a paper issued at the 
conference that Chulalongkorn University pro- 
vided a journalism program when in fact it had 
been disbanded six years ago. 


5 See Walter H. C. Laves and Charles A. Thom- 
son, UNESCO (Bioomington, Indiana University 
Press, 1957), p. 134. 
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while most of the publications are small 
and must buy at spot prices, often two 
to three times as high. This has tended 
to entrench the big papers—often for- 
eign-owned and in English—but to dis- 
courage new papers. Production of local 
newsprint should be encouraged, per- 
haps by action of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East which 
meets this year in Tokyo on pulp and 
paper development. Meanwhile, small 
purchasers were urged to buy coopera- 
tively to get lower prices. 

Summary (pony) news services 
should be supplied to new small papers 
at a reduced rate for three years to help 
them get started. International assistance 
would be needed to pay for this. 


One problem throughout much of the 
area is that English-language papers are 
older and have more prestige, so that 
even the local governments place their 
advertising in these papers rather than 
in the press of the national language. 
Surveys were suggested in the hope that 
they might demonstrate both to govern- 
ments and to private advertisers that ads 
in national language publications are 
competitively advantageous. 

To eliminate what was called at first 
“unfair” and then “unequal” competi- 
tion, it was suggested that governments 
place a minimum price per page on the 
sale of publications so that an estab- 
lished paper cannot reduce its price to 
buyers and in this way run a fledgling 
paper out of existence. 

The tenor of this section of the report 
—perhaps inevitably—was toward get- 
ting national or international agencies to 
help the new and the weak publications 
inside each country. All felt that a sin- 
gle Press and Graphic Arts Institute 
should be set up for the region under 
UNESCO auspices to provide technical 
assistance. 


NEWS AGENCIES AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
A regional news agency to increase 
the flow of information among neigh- 
boring countries was discussed but was 
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not recommended by the group be- 
cause of the complications of transla- 
tion, the cost of communications, the 
duplication of world news agency ma- 
terial and the lack of know-how. No 
expert from any of the large interna- 
tional agencies was present for consul- 
tation. It was also a question whether 
many of the countries involved would 
want an independent regional news 
agency collecting or spreading informa- 
tion within their borders. 

The inability to make headway on a 
regional agency left those countries with 
national agencies (chiefly government) 
proposing a meeting of directors this 
year under UNESCO auspices. They 
planned to discuss how to exchange 
their services by radio and mail, how to 
pool their foreign correspondents, how 
to manage translations and how to ex- 
change photoservices, although the lat- 
ter hardly exist. 


RADIO BROADCASTING, FILMS, AND 
TELEVISION 


The report in these areas was one of 
the most farseeing, since long-term plan- 
ning of telecommunications is particu- 
lary necessary to coincide with radio 
and TV development. Moreover, in a 
region of considerable illiteracy, radio, 
TV and films promise the most immedi- 
ate means of spreading information. 
The difficulty is that these usually re- 
quire more capital investment and tech- 
nical training than do small publica- 
tions. 

Radio 

The report said that “Throughout the 
region numbers of receivers range from 
0.9 per thousand of population to 158 
per thousand .. .” in Japan. Average 
number of receivers for the region as a 
whole is 22.6 per thousand or a total 
of about 37 million sets for a billion 
people. To have one set per family, the 
report said, 90 million sets would be 
needed by 1965. Again, readers should 
keep in mind the imprecise quality of 
figures so precisely given. 

The group asked UNESCO to look 
into the possibility of local manufacture 
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of $4 to $5 radio receivers, the possibil- 
ity of which is now being studied by the 
International Telecommunications Un- 
ion. To assist the spread of radio sets 
it was suggested that government be 
urged to follow the example of Malaya 
in waiving import duties on low-cost 
receivers. 

The report also asked UNESCO to 
help survey audiences, assist in setting 
up training programs and the exchange 
of radio programs and news, and to 
help disseminate the International Code 
of Ethics for Information Personnel 
drawn up under UN auspices. 

In most Southeast Asian countries 
radio broadcasting is government-oper- 
ated. This may have been one reason 
why the first draft of the radio report 
asked the conference to condemn com- 
mercial radio in these words: “A power- 
ful agency of the welfare state should 
not be turned into an instrument of 
commercial exploitation.”* To cope 
with a small minority opposition led by 
the United States, the final report toned 
down the condemnation and added a 
paragraph urging governments to keep 
the interests of commercial radio broad- 
casting in mind. 

Films 

The meeting confined itself to docu- 
mentary, educational, scientific, cultural 
and children’s films, and newsreels. 
Since there is virtually no exchange of 
such films between countries, the meet- 
ing recommended an exchange clearing 
house and a cataloging of available 
films. Ultimately a training center 
should be established. Meanwhile, there 
should be exchange of personnel be- 
tween national film units, and if possi- 
ble, UNESCO should arrange an annual 
regional meeting of unit representatives. 
Television 

This group held that television should 
not be regarded as a luxury “. . . but 
rather as an essential means of mass 
communication . . . .” Therefore all 
countries must take its inevitable de- 


* First draft report of working party on radio, 
p. 4. 
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velopment into account in their overall 
economic and telecommunications plans. 
The report recommended survey and 
analysis teams led by an economist with 
the help of professionals in TV engi- 
neering, management and programming. 

At the same time the report warned 
against the unorganized springing up of 
television and suggested development in 
three phases. In the first phase television 
personnel would be sent for training in 
advanced countries; experimental TV 
stations would be set up and plans made 
to manufacture or assemble receivers. 
Because of the relatively high cost of 
receivers, it was felt that community 
viewing would be an intermediate solu- 
tion and that guidance should be given 
to the formation of teleclubs. 

In phase two there should be full 
public broadcasting in central areas, and 
in the third phase this should be ex- 
tended to cover the nation and provide 
for international links. 

In addition to technical help and 
training, the group felt that in order to 
avoid the early mistakes of radio, “audi- 
ence research should be regarded as an 
integral part of the initial development 
of any TV service.” 

JOURNALISM TRAINING AND MASS 
COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 


This report pointed out that half of 
the countries in the region have “no fa- 
cilities for journalism training of any 
kind,” whereas some have the most ad- 
vanced training (Japan) and other have 
very active but less extensive programs 
(Taiwan and India). 

In view of this situation, the working 
party felt that training problems in Asia 
are different from those of Europe and 
America. Regional training centers, 
such as those at Strasbourg and Quito, 
were felt to be premature in Southeast 
Asia because of the wide variation 
among countries in development, lan- 
guages, and cultural background. The 
group did advocate, however, sub-reg- 
ional centers among countries of similar 
problems. (It was apparent at the con- 
ference that much more of the talking 
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and the concern was centered on the 
semi-developed countries such as India, 
Pakistan and Taiwan rather than on 
the small underdeveloped ones such as 
Cambodia, Thailand and Malaya.) 

For the sub-regional seminars, fel- 
lowships should be provided with prior- 
ity to teachers. A small secretariat could 
be set up centrally, perhaps attached to 
a UN unit, to organize these seminars. 
So far as fellowships for study in ad- 
vanced countries went, the group felt 
that “experts sent at the request of a 
country would make a greater impact 
and benefit a larger number of people.” 
While the group recommended the use 
of visiting experts and on-the-job train- 
ing in the media, it felt that “priority 
should be given to the development of 
schools of journalism.” 

A primary problem for journalism 
schools in Asia is lack of textbooks in 
native languages. It was believed that 
this might be overcome by UNESCO 
assistance in obtaining copyrights from 
advanced countries for translation and 
adaptation of texts. 

One wide lack, the group found, was 
in mass communication research. It was 
hoped that countries with common re- 
search problems might cooperate and 
that such organizations as the Interna- 
tional Association for Mass Communi- 
cation Research would be invited to 
assist. Attention was called particularly 
to the need for research to solve eco- 
nomic and technical problems and to 
develop more effective means of mass 
communication. 


W> THE REPORT AS A WHOLE TOUCHED 
intelligently, if sometime vaguely, upon 
the major communication problems of 
the Asian countries. But in addition to 
the written product, there was the sig- 
nificance of the meeting itself, the first 
in which so many Asians with common 
information problems have achieved a 
lively sense of their common possibili- 
ties. The meeting produced not merely 
an outline of projects; it also created 
a picture of what Asians know must and 
will inevitably be done, one way or 
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another, on a scale as broad as Asia it- 
self. 
If this helps to account for the opti- 
mism that pervaded the mectings, it 
also leaves an uneasy question. The 
technical advances in underdeveloped 
countries necessarily must be achieved 
chiefly through financing by govern- 
ments, most of which have their own 
notions about the uses of information 
and some of which are not at all friendly 
to the idea of a “free flow of informa- 
tion.” 

Events in Bangkok during the first 
three days of the conference dramatized 
the difficulty of working through gov- 
ernments toward ethical as well as tech- 
nical goals. Delegates were welcoraed 
by the Prime Minister of Thailand, 
Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat. “UNES- 
CO tries to encourage the free flow of 
information,” he said, and added, “I 
am certain that this meeting will greatly 
contribute to this. . .”" 

The following day the Prime Minister 
closed one of the oldest newspapers be- 


cause it had questioned the govern- 
ment’s policy in dissolving a profitable 
monopoly while unprofitable ones were 
continued at a public loss.* Writing in 
his familiar green ink, Sarit said, “The 
story damages the stability of the gov- 
ernment... ”® 


A day later all Bangkok newspapers 
were warned by the Thailand govern- 
ment to refrain from speculating on 
government policies in advance of offi- 
cial announcements.’° 


* Conference press release, Santitham Hall, Jan. 
18, 1960. 


*Naewna, “Liquidation of Government Pur- 
chasing Bureau Deserves Study,” Jan. 18, 1960. 


* Bangkok World, Jan. 21, 1960, p. 1. 
® Ibid., p. 1. 
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This may be written off as an embar- 
rassing incident in the Western camp, 
but it raises a specific variation of the 
old question as to how the media of 
democratic nations may best work to- 
ward UNESCO’s goal of a free flow of 
information. Perhaps necessarily the 
authors of the report had to be over- 
whelmingly employees of governments, 
since governments are the chief finan- 
ciers of conferences such as these. The 
proportion of all participants was 94 
government employees to 23 privately 
employed. However, delegations varied 
in this respect. For example, all but one 
each of the Thailand and U.S. partici- 
pants were government employees, 
chiefly public relations officials. In con- 
trast, India was represented half-and- 
half by privately employed experts and 
government servants. 

Even among the experts invited in- 
dependently by UNESCO the propor- 
tion was 70% government employees. 
Some experts complained that the over- 
whelming number of briefed govern- 
ment delegates exerted an inhibiting 
affect and a bias toward government, as 
in the attempt to condemn private radio 
broadcasting. 

If the goal of the free flow is to be 
kept effectively in the foreground, the 
more active participation of representa- 
tives from the independent media and 
other private agencies in democratic 
countries is needed in meetings of this 
kind. 

At any rate, the Bangkok conference 
will help to make the world more aware 
of the information needs of Asia. Before 
the report of this and the two succeed- 
ing conferences can take effect, there 
will be time for private agencies as well 
as governments to take the initiative in 
offering help. 





What we see, touch and hear is part us and part it 
And becomes part of the us of a future it; 
Though he who communicates tells us about it, 
The result is a mixture of him, us and it. 
—ALBION Ross, Chief, Communications Division, 
U.S.0.M. to Cambodia 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





A Comparison of Scales 
For Degrees of Opinion 


¥@ RESEARCHERS IN PUBLIC OPINION 
and communication often are baffled 
by their failure to predict more exactly 
the behaviors of a population from a 
set of poll responses. One of the meth- 
odological factors which may affect the 
measurements and predictions is the 
number of degrees in which an opinion 
is observed. The present paper reports 
a research which compared several 
well-known rating scales for degrees of 
an opinion with respect to a set of cri- 
teria to be explained below. 

The pollers in general assume that 
the higher the degree of sureness, or 
feeling, or frequency with which an 
opinion is expressed, the more its ex- 
presser will tend (a) to resist changing 
it and (b) to act on it, including ex- 
pressing it to others, and so strengthen- 
ing the opinion in a potentially like- 
minded group of people. The earnest 
attempt to tap the degree of intensity 
of an opinion for better prediction may 
be glimpsed in the following statement: 


One thing we asked the people was 
why they were going to vote for Roose- 
velt or Dewey, and we tried to get the 
intensity of their response, that is, how 
sure they were that they were going to 
vote for a given candidate. We asked 
them whether they had made up their 
minds, and tried to set up a study on 
that, and we also asked a series of atti- 
tude questions. We even went into the 
negative and said, “It won’t matter 
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much to you if the other candidate is 

elected, will it? You aren’t going to 

vote, are you?”?! 

A series of questions as suggested 
above may give us some indication of 
answering in degrees but the uses of 
the answers to such questions are very 
limited because we do not know their 
reliability, validity and other related 
characteristics. To help meet this prob- 
lem, some well-tested standardized sets 
of responses in degrees have to be pro- 
vided. The number of degrees and the 
forms of stating them vary considerably 
from a simple Yes-No type to an elab- 
orate graphic scale such as Cantril’s 
thermometer scale. The present study 
dealt with (1) the Stapel 10-point scal- 
ometer, (2) the 7-digit scale, (3) the 
5-digit scale, and (4) the 5-graded- 
words scale. Descriptions of these four 
scales follow: 

1. Stapel scalometer: The Stapel scal- 
ometer was developed by Jan Stapel, 
the director of the Netherlands Institute 
of Public Opinion, and is widely used 
by the Gallup polls. Structurally, the 
Stapel scalometer consists of ten squares 
vertically drawn: five white squares in 
the upper half and five black in the 
lower half of the scale. Positive num- 
bers ranging from one to five were here 
assigned in the upper half on the right 
side of the white squares in an ascend- 
ing order from the mid-half of the scale, 
whereas the negative numbers ranging 


1V. West Churchman et al., Measurement of 
Consumer Interest (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1947), p. 12. 
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from minus one to minus five were in a 
descending order in the lower half. The 
white color, the high position, and the 
positive numbers are designed for regis- 
tering the degrees of favorable opinion: 
the counterparts in the lower half for 
the degrees of unfavorable opinion. In 
order to facilitate the use of the scale, 
anchoring words such as “very good,” 
“very bad,” etc., were added to the side 
of the scale. There is no middle square, 
since the forced choice technic is used 
in order to reduce the number of unde- 
cided or indecisive respondents. 

2. The 7-digit scale: The 7-digit scale 
consists of a horizontal line with seven 
points represented by positive integers 
ranging from one to seven: the lowest 
number, together with some anchoring 
phrase, registering a respondent’s least 
degree of an opinion; the highest num- 
ber, the highest degree of an opinion. 

3, The 5-digit scale: The 5-digit scale 
is exactly like the 7-digit scale, except 


for the fact that it has five steps instead 
of seven. 

4. Word scale: A word scale consists 
of a series of words or phrases express- 
ing equal-appearing intervals of degrees 


of an opinion. Five “degree words” cov- 
ering a nine-point range from 1 to 9 
were used here. The particular word 
scale that was compared with the other 
scales just described consisted of the 
following phrases: “very good” (scale 
value = 8), “good” (scale value = 7), 
“fair” (scale value = 5), “bad” (scale 
value = 3), and “very bad” (scale value 
= 2). The word scale had been cali- 
brated by the senior author and his 
student Thomas Gerbrick.? 


Y@ THE COMPARISON OF THE FOUR RAT- 
ing scales required construction of some 
appropriate “content questions,” the 
answers to which could be expressed in 
degrees. The present research was con- 
ducted during the 1956 Presidential 
election campaign. Therefore, the fol- 
lowing “content questions” relevant to 
the election were asked: 

1. How do you feel about having 

Stevenson as our next President? 


2S. C. Dodd and Thomas R. Gerbrick, “Word 
Scales for Degrees of Opinions—for Use in Polls 
Measuring Intensity, etc.,”” Washington Public 
Opinion No. U:56-91, 18 pp. 
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2. In general, how would you think 
the prosperity of our economy will be 
during the next four years if we elect a 
Republican administration? 

3. In general, how well does the Re- 
publican party (or Democratic party) 
represent people like you? 

Note that the answers to the above 
content questions have to be in some 
quantitative form if they are to be 
meaningful in terms of the way in 
which the questions were asked. Thus, 
each of the above three content ques- 
tions was followed by each of the four 
rating scales described above. 

In addition to the three content ques- 
tions, one validating and four “evalu- 
ative questions” were asked. The vali- 
dating question was designed to meas- 
ure the correlation between a given 
rating scale as a predictor variable and 
the assertion of one’s expected total be- 
havior as an approximation to the cri- 
terion variable of actual voting behav- 
ior. Thus the question read: 

4. If you were to vote in the national 
election, would you vote for Eisenhower 
or Stevenson? 

The evaluative questions, on the other 
hand, were intended to measure the re- 
spondents’ opinions about each of the 
four rating scales following their first- 
hand experience of using them in an- 
swering the three content questions. The 
four evaluative questions consisted of 
the following items: 


5. In your opinion, which of the scales 
was easiest to use? 

6. In your opinion, which of the scales 
measured your opinion most accurately? 

7. Which of the scales do you like 
best? 

8. If you were going to conduct a 
survey, which of the scales would you 
prefer to use? 


In order to facilitate discrimination, 
the four rating scales were presented in 
pairs in all possible combinations. 


Wt THE RESPONDENTS WHO PARTICI- 
pated in the present study were 400 
evening class students registered in so- 
cial science courses in the summer 
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school, University of Washington, in 
1956. The present study had as its pur- 
pose a comparison of the four methods 
in terms of (a) reliability, (b) validity, 
(c) consistency, and (d) respondents’ 
evaluations. 

Reliability refers to the degree to 
which a given measuring instrument 
agrees in results from one measurement 
to another when the phenomena being 
measured remain constant. In the pres- 
ent study, the self-correlation (of a test 
and its retest) after a time interval was 
operationally defined as the index of 
reliability. 

By consistency is meant the degree 
to which a given rating scale agrees 
with another rating scale in results. Op- 
erationally, the average intercorrela- 
tions of each rating scale with the three 
other rating scales constituted the index 
of consistency. 


The 400 respondents were subdivided 
into eight comparable groups of 50 
persons each, so that the four rating 
scales could be compared with respect 
to the four criteria just described—tre- 
liability, validity, consistency, and the 
respondents’ evaluation. For the reli- 
ability study, some groups had to be 
exposed three times to the same content 
questions followed by the same rating 
scales. The correlation between the re- 
sponses in the first and the second ex- 
posures gave the reliability index when 
there was a time interval of 25 minutes 
between test and retest. The correlation 
between the second and third exposures 
gave the reliability index when the time 
interval was one week. 


For the validity study, the responses 
given by each of the four rating scales 
were correlated with the responses to 
the question, “If you were to vote in 
the national election, would you vote 
for Eisenhower or Stevenson?” Every 
respondent was given this validity ques- 
tion, since each had the opportunity to 
use at least one of the four rating scales 
and a validity index was needed for 
each rating scale. 
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For the consistency study, some 
groups had to be given the three con- 
tent questions four times, once with 
each of the four rating scales. The inter- 
correlations among the four sets of re- 
sponses to the rating scales constituted 
the basic data from which the consist- 
ency index was derived. In presenting 
the four rating scales, the effect of dif- 
ference in sequence of presentation was 
minimized by alternating the sequences. 

For the analysis of the respondents’ 
evaluations of the four rating scales, 
the proportion of endorsements for each 
rating scale was computed first. Then 
the obtained proportions were ranked 
in terms of their size as a measure of 
superiority with respect to (1) ease of 
use, (2) accuracy in measuring an opin- 
ion, (3) how well liked the scales.were, 
and (4) extent to which respondents 
recommended them for future use in 


polls. 


Y@ THE ANALYSIS OF THE DATA SHOWED 
that: 

1. The Stapel scalometer tended to 
be slightly more reliable than the other 
scales. 

2. The validity tests seemed incoher- 
ent—due, perhaps, to an inadequate ex- 
ternal criterion of validity. 

3. All four scales were about equally 
consistent with one another. 

4. Students judged (a) the Stapel 
scalometer as most accurate; (b) the 
word scale as the easiest to use; (c) the 
seven-digit scale as most liked; and (d) 
the seven-digit scale as the one most 
preferred for use in future polls. The 
five-digit scale tended to score lower 
than the other three rating scales. 

Our net judgment, based largely on 
these findings but also on much further 
experience, is that in this homogeneous 
range of U.S. college students none of 
the four forms of rating scales was 
clearly superior to all the others, al- 
though the five-digit scale was generally 
somewhat inferior. Pending fuller test- 
ing in wider ranges and other cultures, 
we recommend for most purposes and 
cultures the Stapel scalometer, if its 
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stimulation to respond in 10 degrees by 
using black and white colors and ver- 
tical arrangement of spatially separated 
boxes is reinforced by the digits +5 to 
—5S and by words anchoring the ex- 
tremes appropriately to the question 
asked. 


The seven-digit scale and the word 
scale are limited to positive opinions 
(unless awkwardly repeated for the 
negative extension of an opinion). The 
word scales are further limited at pres- 
ent to polls in English where the stand- 
ardizing of the phrases of the 13 “scal- 
ettes” developed by Dodd and Gerbric 
are appropriate.® 

Seven seems to be a more advan- 
tageous number of degrees than five. 
This represents our compromise be- 
tween the finding that too many degrees 
were unused or were confusing to re- 
spondents and the researcher’s desire 
for many degrees (if of constant reli- 
ability) in order to increase precision 
of measurement. 

Stuart C. Dopp 

SuNnG Cuick HonG 
Washington Public Opinion Laboratory 
University of Washington 


* Loe. cit. ee eee fee ee 
oy = junior author’s M.A. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Woshington, Seattle, 1956, 
of Four Scales for Degrees of an Opinion”) 


History by Tape Recorder 
And Typescript 


@ THE ORAL HISTORY COLLECTION OF 
Columbia University, begun in 1948, 
has now reached proportions warrant- 
ing the publication of a catalogue of 
interviews and projects which have been 
carried out. The catalogue is available 
for $2.00 at the Oral History Research 
Office, 104 Butler Library, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N.Y. 


Interviews with leaders in many 
walks of life—including journalism, ra- 
dio, and book publishing—are taken 
with electronic recording equipment 
and then typed and placed on file. The 
catalogue lists several hundred persons 
who have contributed, including such 
journalists as Bruce Bliven, Sevellon 
Brown, Benjamin Fine, Edwin Lahey, 
Walter Lippmann, Joseph Pulitzer Jr., 
James Reston, and George Sokolsky. 
There are also projects on such groups 
and firms as Radio Pioneers (early ra- 
dio history), the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, and McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
from 1886 to 1956. 

Some of the material is under release 
date restrictions, imposed by the speak- 
ers. 

HAROLD L. NELSON 
University of Wisconsin 





“We might as well acknowledge that at the very best we can cover and 
present only a small part of the potential news. What we present is deter- 
mined by newspaper economics and technology, the availability and con- 
venience of the information and our enterprise and editorial judgment. 

“But the inadequacies of our performance are sufficiently glaring to war- 
rant a discreet humility. Too many of us in the journalistic profession suffer 
from thin skins. We would all benefit from more candid and informed 
criticism. 

“The only way for us to insure that the public will continue to find the 
press as important and indispensable as we think we are is constantly to 
find new ways of justifying public confidence in us.”—-ROBERT H. Esta- 
BROOK, editorial page editor, Washington Post and Times Herald, at Uni- 
versity of Michigan, December 1959. 
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CARTWRIGHT, Dorwin, ed., Studies in 
Social Power. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Research Center of Group Dynamics, 
Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1959. 225 pp. 
No price quoted. 


Y% THIS BOOK NATURALLY FALLS INTO 
three parts, each of interest to a differ- 
ent audience. 

Anyone interested in predicting the 
effect of a communicator (and this in- 
cludes most of us) will find Chapter 1 
useful as a review of literature and 
Chapter 9 useful because of its five-fold 
classification of power. Power is de- 
fined as arising from a superior’s ability 
to reward and to punish, and from a 
subordinate’s acceptance of the superior 
as a legitimate authority, as an expert, 
or, loosely speaking, as a friend. 

Persons interested in theory-building 
and mathematical models will turn to 
Chapters 10 and 11. In the former, the 
identity of communication and influ- 
ence networks is made explicit by show- 
ing members of a group and the chan- 
nels—one-way, two-way or non-existent 
—which connect them. These “di- 
graphs,” treated at more length by this 
publisher in a separate volume, are de- 
veloped through matrix multiplication 
for the special case in which all persons 
communicating to another have equal 
power over him, at the outset. By trans- 
lating theorems of Markov chains, that 
branch of “probability theory in which 
the probability of an event changes over 
time,” into digraph theory terms, it is 
shown that “every power structure, re- 
gardless of initial opinion distribution, 
necessarily converges to a stable distri- 
bution of ultimate opinions.” 

In Chapter 11, the editor attains gen- 
erality for a theory of power by relax- 
ing such restrictions as equating power 
and coercion or power and control. He 
defines his terms at length so as to em- 
phasize the need, in any discussion of 
power, or specifying the persons influ- 
encing and influenced, and which acts 
of the influenced will be called forth 
when identifiable resources of the influ- 
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encer are directed to specified needs of 
the influenced. Or in the words of the 
writer, “Any attempt to compare the 
power of A and B must refer to specific 
types of acts, the domains of power, 
the motive bases involved, the ranges in 
question, and definite time periods.” As 
he goes on to point out, many avenues 
must be explored before this theory can 
be applied widely. 

Persons interested in completing a 
bibliography of studies of influence will 
want to read the rest of the book. Of 
the remaining seven chapters, four are 
a byproduct of sponsored research, and 
three a byproduct of the Ph.D. ordeal, 
showing clearly that the writers’ main 
goal was not clarity of communication. 
Groups studied include 128 boys in a 
summer camp, 731 wives, assorted psy- 
chiatrists, social workers and psycholo- 
gists, and the usual student guinea pigs. 
Findings include the following: 


Self-confidence leads a superior to 
seek contact with his subordinates but 
subordinates to avoid contact with a 
superior. 

Subordinates feel most threatened 
when an ambiguous situation offers few 
cues to proper behavior. 

When subordinates have support from 
peers, power of a superior is reduced. 
A critical associate is seen as powerful. 

Well-adjusted persons are more likely 
to have clear perceptions of their own 
and others’ power. 

Wives in our society are happiest 
when their husbands are dominant or 
when husband and wife share authority 
over a wide range of activity. Wives are 
least happy when they are dominant, 
although the older they get the more 
dominant they become, and when they 
and their husbands share separate (but 
equal?) spheres of authority. 


The person unfamiliar with the ex- 
perimental literature on influence prob- 
ably should not begin with this volume, 
however; for such a reader, more inter- 
esting and readable studies are available 
elsewhere. 

EDGAR CRANE 
Michigan State University 
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LERNER, DANIEL, ed., Evidence and In- 
ference. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1959. 164 pp. $4. 


@% THE FIRST HAYDEN COLLOQUIUM, 
sponsored with the help of a Carnegie 
grant by the School of Humanities and 
Social Studies at M.I.T., was held in 
1957-58 and the six lectures were pub- 
lished in Daedelus. Now the Free Press 
has assured them the wider audience 
they deserve. Outstanding methodolo- 
gists in history, law, psychotherapy, so- 
ciology, nuclear physics and medicine 
take turns adapting what they have to 
say to the idea that all draw inferences 
from evidence. 


Despite some difficulties with the 
concept, the outcome is splendid. The 
paper by Raymond Aron of the Sor- 
bonne (and Le Figaro) is one of the 
most exhaustive and sensitive discus- 
sions of the traditional methods of the 
historian this reviewer has seen. The 
other contributors are Paul Lazarsfeld 
for social research, Erik H. Erikson for 
clinical psychology, Martin Deutsch of 
M.LT. for physics, Henry M. Hart Jr. 
and John T. McNaughton of Harvard 
Law and Jacob Fine of Harvard Medi- 
cal School. 


For some readers the principal in- 
sight will be that “intuition” plays a 
significant role in all scholarship, the 
difference between disciplines being not 
whether intuition is appropriate but at 
what stage. For history, law and the 
clinic, intuition is inseparable from ob- 
servation. For the rest, intuitive steps 
both precede and follow, but ideally 
never accompany, observation. But 
whatever his own methodological lean- 
ings, the reader of this book cannot fail 
to gain a more searching understanding 
of what his colleagues are up to. 


Lerner contributes an introduction. 
Besides end-of-chapter bibliographical 
notes there is a more extended anno- 
tated bibliography and, happily, bio- 
graphical notes on the contributors. 

Bruce H. WESTLEY 
University of Wisconsin 
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MALETZKE, GERHARD, Fernsehen im 
Leben der Jugend. Hamburg: Hans 
Bredow-Institut, 1959. 208 pp. 


@% THIS LITTLE BOOK REPORTS ON A 
study made in 1957 and 1958 of the 
impact of television on teenagers in 
Hamburg, Germany. Aimed at the lay 
German reader, it should nevertheless 
be of interest to some Americans as 
well, not only because the similarity of 
its findings to those reported in this and 
other countries implies “certain basic 
reactions to the medium . . . deriving 
from the character of television itself,” 
but perhaps even more because these 
findings are accompanied by general 
summaries of previous research on ado- 
lescence, television as a mass medium, 
and viewing habits. 

In general, data were gathered from 
(taped) depth-interviews and group 
discussions with matched samples of 
viewers and non-viewers, ages 15 to 20, 
totaling 400 young people. This is a 
very much smaller sample than that 
used for the Himmelweit study of tele- 
vision and the British child; among 
other differences, the latter dealt with 
youngsters aged 10 to 14, and used 
written questionnaires almost exclusive- 
ly. Yet the results of the two studies are 
extraordinarily similar—and similar, in- 
deed, to those of most U.S. studies. 

Though these German young people 
have lived their whole lives in a society 
violently distorted by war and its after- 
math, they seem not so different from 
American young people as might be ex- 
pected—generally skeptical, materialis- 
tic (konkretistisch) and passive. As a 
group, German viewers are much like 
their American counterparts: Half of 
them watch television every evening; 
they are uncritical as to program 
source; they do not distinguish between 
live and film; they respond to even 
news programs as primarily entertain- 
ment. 

The differences essentially arise from 
the differences between their television 
system and ours; German television pro- 
vides only one program service, some 
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50 hours per week, mostly in the eve- 
ning. (But there are other differences. 
Twelve percent of the young people— 
16% of the girls, 8% of the boys— 
liked to watch opera on television; it is 
very doubtful whether this percentage 
of American teenagers has had an op- 
portunity even to discover whether they 
like it or not.) Here, as elsewhere, 
there is no indication that programs 
contribute to delinquency—and little 
that they influence social behavior in 
any way, good or bad. 

The book will be interesting to stu- 
dents because of the comparisons it 
makes possible, and to the general 
reader because of the author’s wise and 
suggestive comments on his data. There 
is no index; but a detailed table of 
contents serves the purpose. 

Dr. Maletzke is a member of the 
sociology faculty at Hamburg Univer- 
sity and one of the editors of Rundfunk 
und Fernsehen, Europe’s leading re- 
search journal in the field of radio and 
television. 


ARTHUR WELD 
Michigan State University 


Poot, ITH1eL De Sora, ed., Trends in 
Content Analysis. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1959. 244 pp. 
$7.50. 


% Is CONTENT ANALYSIS WORTH THE 
effort? This basic question concerned 
the contributors to this book as they 
observed leading content analysts of the 
1940s (such as Lasswell, Leites, Berel- 
son, Lerner, Janis and Pool) becoming 
skeptical about this kind of research or 
turning to greener pastures. 

The book ranges across the fields of 
politics, psychology, psychotherapy, his- 
tory, linguistics, literature and folklore 
in search of ways to make content an- 
alysis produce, as the introduction puts 
it, “something that would go beyond 
the reaffirmation of the obvious.” 

Perhaps one of the initial attractions 
of content analysis is the relative ease 
of piling up impressive compilations of 
data which survive reliability checks. 
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What to do with the data after you get 
it is another matter. It may be exceed- 
ingly difficult, as many investigators of 
journalistic bias have discovered, to 
make valid inferences about either the 
intentions of the source or the effects 
on the receiver. This volume focuses 
mainly on inferences about sources. 

Alexander George, the propaganda 
analyst, leads off in the first chapter 
with a thoughtful defense of qualitative 
(“nonfrequency”) approaches in mak- 
ing such inferences. He is interested in 
making inferences based on the pres- 
ence of a statement or theme, instead 
of the frequency of its occurrence. 

At the beginning of the second chap- 
ter Charles Osgood acknowledges that 
objective, quantitative methods “are 
often crude and insensitive in practical 
application compared to the more in- 
tuitive or insightful grasp” of the 
trained qualitative analyst. Considera- 
tion of qualitative analysis is then quiet- 
ly dropped and the remainder of the 
book is devoted to quantitative meth- 
ods—more laborious but, in the con- 
tributors’ view, more promising. 

Working from his representational 
mediation theory, Osgood explains a 
method of evaluative assertion analysis 
which makes the coder stick to his 
standardized operations by hiding from 
him the context of the assertions. (Cau- 
tion to potential users of this method: 
it takes about one hour of coder time 
for each 133 words of material.) Os- 
good also explains and suggests appli- 
cations for the contingency method of 
content analysis and Wilson Taylor's 
Cloze Procedure. One of the keynotes 
of the whole book is the counting of 
internal contingencies between symbols 
instead of the simple frequencies of 
symbols. 

Other chapters (by George F. Mahl, 
Sol Saporta, Thomas A. Sebeok, Robert 
Plant Armstrong and John A. Garraty) 
show how content analysis can shed 
light on emotional and speech disturb- 
ances, folklore texts, and personalities 
in biography and history. The editor 
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sums up and elaborates in a lengthy 
final chapter. 

This volume does not furnish the re- 
searcher with a kit of shiny new tools 
guaranteed to work. It performs the 
more valuable service of pointing out 
some tough theoretical and methodo- 
logical problems which must be dealt 
with if content analysis is to be useful. 

JoHN T. MCNELLY 
Michigan State University 


ANTHONY, Epwarp, This is Where I 
Came In. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 
381 pp. $4.50. 


@% IT MAY NOT BE CRICKET TO FIND 
fault with this book for doing just what 
it sets out to do, which is to recount 
Edward Anthony’s “impromptu con- 
fessions.” The “confessions”—or remi- 
niscences—of the former newsman, 
verse writer, publicist and publisher re- 
flect the engaging informality of im- 
promptu utterance, but also the lack of 
much serious thought. So the book, al- 
though swift-paced, honest and merry, 
is disappointing. 

Anthony touches all bases—a rough 
New York childhood, early odd jobs, 
work for Hoover in the ’28 campaign, 
collaboration with Frank Buck and 
Clyde Beatty, independent authorship, 
contacts with dozens of names in and 
out of what he calls “the word busi- 
ness.” The trouble is, all bases are 
touched lightly, whether they deserve 
to be or not. A case in point is his 
chapter, “When Two Famous Maga- 
zines Died.” Anthony, with thirty years 
of Crowell-Collier’s behind him, must 
have valuable things to say about the 
demise of Collier’s and Woman’s Home 
Companion, after all, he served as pub- 
lisher of the former for five years, the 
latter for almost 10. But he chooses to 
deal with trivia. “This Is Where I Went 
Out”—but it was the final chapter any- 
how. 

J. H. SCHACHT 
University of Illinois 
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Bain, Leste B., The Reluctant Satel- 
lites. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1960. No price quoted. 


% REPORTER BAIN’S EXCITING BOOK OF- 
fers a lucid picture of what happened, 
hour by hour and day by day, in the 
Hungarian revolution of 1956. Readers 
should prepare for a jolting readjust- 
ment of their evaluation of the events 
of those bloody fall days, and for an 
indictment of the role of our Staie De- 
partment and Radio Free Europe. 

Are Bain’s interpretations correct? 
We must wait for the full answer, but 
two facts give the book authenticity: 
He was there, and he observed from a 
solid background of first-hand informa- 
tion. 

For the student of current history, 
this report rates as essential. 

Joe C. SUTTON 
University of Illinois 


HERO, ALFRED O., Americans in World 
Affairs. Boston: World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1959. 165 pp. $1.50. 


HERO, ALFRED O., Mass Media and 
World Affairs. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1959. 187 pp. $1.50. 


HERO, ALFRED O., Voluntary Organiza- 
tions in World Affairs Communica- 
tion. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1960. 153 pp. $1. 


WY THE VOLUMES REVIEWED HERE ARE 
three in a series of seven “Studies in 
Citizen Participation in International 
Relations.” The purpose of the series is 
to survey and summarize recent social 
science research pertinent to public af- 
fairs behavior in general and to prob- 
lems of education in world affairs in 
particular. The author is Executive Sec- 
retary of the World Peace Foundation. 

The first report reviews research on 
personality, social and demographic 
variables affecting attitudes, informa- 
tion and action concerning international 
issues. The second organizes these ele- 
ments around the findings cf research 
on mass media exposure. And the third 
reviews the evidence available on the 
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activities, membership and effects of 
voluntary organizations in the foreign 
affairs field. 

Should the reader of these inventories 
proceed on the assumption that it is de- 
sirable or necessary to involve a large 
number of Americans in thinking or 
doing something about world affairs he 
would indeed be disheartened. About 
the only thing he would have difficulty 
deciding is whether it is Americans, 
their organizations, the mass media or 
perhaps world affairs themselves that 
present the saddest picture. Not that 
the silver lining isn’t there; but it is of 
little comfort when the thunderheads 
hoil overhead. 

Yet it is not only the facts but also 
their treatment that casts a shadow 
upon the scene. No attention is given to 
the structure of power or to the postu- 
lation of any relationship between in- 
formation, education and policy forma- 
tion. The implicit posture is that there 
is a commodity called “world affairs 
communication” and that this commod- 
ity is hard to sell to the uneducated, the 
isolationist, the uninterested and to 
those more concerned about other 
things (85% of the American public); 
but if we double our efforts things will 
slowly improve. 


It is hard to take issue with people 
whose heart is so obviously in the right 
place. Yet it is necessary to point out 
that if we approach world affairs com- 
munication as a consumer product we 
have unwittingly accepted the dissolu- 
tion of publics into audiences, and of 
citizens into consumers. To the extent 
that such an assumption is correct 
would greater consumption of better 
packaged or more efficiently distributed 
commodities energize or further nar- 
cotize the consumer? 

The report on Mass Media and 
World Affairs is usable as source mate- 
rial for classes in communication, cur- 
rent events, world affairs reporting. It 
presents a good deal of information on 
general audience behavior and commu- 
nication habits as well as on its specific 
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topic, and does so in a skillfully con- 
densed, although somewhat plodding 
and generally uncritical, form. But the 
material unearthed and summarized in 
these volumes deserves more reflection 
and incisive treatment. 

GEORGE GERBNER 
University of Illinois 


MERRILL, JOHN C., A Handbook of the 
Foreign Press. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1959. 
394 pp. $5. 


& THIs IS A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK OF 
basic facts about the world’s press, or 
more particularly, the newspapers. It 
brings together for the beginning stu- 
dent of the foreign press a large amount 
of information combed from many 
fragmentary as well as usual sources of 
material. 

Introductory comment and descrip- 
tions give the reader an idea of the 
world’s newsgathering network and 
press systems, current press theories 
and backgrounds, relations between 
government and press. The second and 
main part of the volume takes up coun- 
try by country the leading newspapers 
and the press systems in seven regions 
of the world. Part three suggests source 
materials, provides a glossary of press 
terms in seven languages, and repro- 
duces front pages of newspapers from 
throughout the world. It does not pre- 
tend, however, to be a complete text- 
book. 

Limitations of space prevent Profes- 
sor Merrill from analyzing with care 
the nature of the press systems he de- 
scribes. The result is occasionally a 
sweeping generalization about a coun- 
try’s press which isn’t convincing and 
doesn’t represent the situation today. 
These expressions of opinion should not 
detract from excellent and concise de- 
scriptions and more particularly from a 
mass of factual information which is 
basic to a study of comparative journal- 
ism. 

The author emphasizes that a knowl- 
edge of the foreign press will help the 
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student of journalism to understand the 
strengths and limitations of the press in 
his own country. This handbook offers 
materials for initiating studies that go 
beyond the boundaries of his own en- 
vironment. 

RALPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Wisconsin 


Strausz-Hupé, ROBERT, KINTNER, 
WILLIAM R., DOUGHERTY, JAMES E. 
and COTTRELL, ALVIN J., Protracted 
Conflict (Foreign Policy Research 
Institute). New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. 203 pp. $3.95. 


W THE BOOK’S TITLE PRECISELY DE- 
scribes its theme: There is little promise 
of a settlement of political differences 
between East and West, but rather a 
prospect of protracted conflict. This 
theme owes its definition to the writings 
of the Chinese Revolutionary theorist, 
Mao Tse-Tung, On The Protracted 
War. 

The authors are associates in the 
Foreign Policy Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. This is expected 
to be the first of two volumes. 

Mao’s thesis sees the concepts of 
war and peace as terms inadequate to 
describe the tactics and goals of a revo- 
lutionary movement. Victory in a pro- 
tracted conflict will come from the in- 
tegration of all of the instruments of 
politics—diplomacy, economic warfare, 
coercion, technology, psychological and 
ideological warfare—thus bringing 
about a fusion of forces directed toward 
a carefully prepared objective. That ob- 
jective is world conquest. 

The authors divide their space al- 
most equally between considerations of 
Communist strategy and tactics. Some- 
what less attention is given to Western 
strategy, a topic reserved for the vol- 
ume to come. Despite the vigorous pa- 
triotism of Protracted Conflict, the final 
report does not promise to be an opti- 
mistic one. Indeed, the authors suggest 
that the mouse already is stalking the 
cat. The present Soviet foreign policy 
is described as one of “containment” of 
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the United States rather than the con- 
trary. And it is not comforting to know 
that the man most identified with the 
“containment” policy, ex-President 
Harry S. Truman, is neither happy nor 
surprised about the paradox. 

In its carefully planned strategy of 
exploiting Western weaknesses, the So- 
viets have been able to identify their 
objectives with forces which Protracted 
Conflict calls the “systemic revolu- 
tion.” These are the moves in under- 
developed areas toward neutralism, 
anti-Colonialism, anti-Westernism, anti- 
Imperialism, anti-Capitalism, pragmatic 
socialism and fervent nationalism. The 
authors nevertheless contend that diver- 
sion of the United States toward these 
problems constitutes a greater danger— 
a distraction from Soviet vulnerabilities 
in Eastern Europe. The “systemic rev- 
olution” has thus served Soviet strategy 
most effectively. 


Communist propaganda has been em- 
ployed in typically opportunistic and 
systematic fashion in pursuit of the 
strategic and tactical goals of world 
revolution: (1) The Indirect Approach, 
through national Communist parties 
and revolutionary organizations such as 
the Algerian FLN; (2) Deception and 
Distraction, by the exaggeration of So- 
viet economic, military and technologi- 
cal power, by Mao’s speech of the Hun- 
dred Flowers and in the distraction 
noted above; (3) Monopoly of the In- 
itiative, as seen in Western indecision 
over Hungary and by the constant 
threat of subversion and “proxy” revo- 
lutions; (4) Attrition, through neutrali- 
zation of strategic areas, division of the 
Western alliance and exploitation of the 
inherent advantages of the closed over 
the open society. Many more examples 
are given. 

Despite its thesis of the protracted 
conflict, the authors foresee an epic 
battle between the East and West being 
determined in the next two decades. 
Assuming that there is no nuclear holo- 
caust, the authors provide only this 
formula for victory for the West: 
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The United States must proclaim 
unabashedly its genuine, universal goals 
and provide a plan and the resources 
to carry them out. In this, a universal 
political-legal order is seen as the only 
alternative to the culmination of the 
systemic revolution on a global scale. 

This is a worthwhile book down to 
its last full-bodied footnote. The appen- 
dix, too, an outline of Communist psy- 
chological warfare, is a concise and use- 
ful statement on the subject. 

ALEX S. EDELSTEIN 
University of Washington 


Wap tes, Douatas, Los Problemas de la 
Comunicacion Publica en el Peru. 
Lima: Instituto de Relaciones Hu- 
manas y Productivad, 1959. 113 pp. 


@% HERE IS A BOOK WHICH THIS RE- 
viewer hopes will be translated and pub- 
lished in English so that many more of 
our students of communication can en- 
joy it. The grand old man of our field, 
professor emeritus of the social sciences 


and former chairman of the Committee 
on Communication at the University of 
Chicago, Douglas Waples, spent more 
than a year in Peru. 

In this book, he presents results from 
several closely related studies of com- 
munication in conflict situations. With 
fine insight, he analyzes the attermpts of 
bankers and bank workers to gain pub- 
lic support during the bank strike of 
1958. Next, he illustrates corollaries be- 
tween developing communication to 
overcome rigid class barriers within 
Peru and overcoming them between 
wealthy and poor nations. More specifi- 
cally, he escorts the reader through the 
events of the Nixon visit and shows 
where and to some extent why com- 
munications broke down. Finally, he 
analyzes Peruvian reaction to contradic- 
tions between word and act when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower decided to restrict U.S. 
importation of Peruvian zinc at the 
same time he and other U.S. officials 
were proclaiming their great friendship 
for the Latin-American nations. 


This is an exciting book about vii 
challenges and opportunities for com- 
munication—the process through which 
interpersonal, intergroup and interna- 
tional relations develop. We hope that 
Waples, now retired on a Wisconsin 
island in Lake Michigan, will provide us 
with more of his profound insights and 
fine philosophy. 

MALCOLM S. MACLEAN Jr. 
Michigan State University 


KRONHAUSEN, EBERHARD and PHYLLIS, 
Drs., Pornography and the Law. 
New York: Ballantine Books, 1959. 
317 pp. $.75. 


% THE KRONHAUSENS, A PAIR OF CLINI- 
cal sexologists, use their own couch as 
a podium for a legalistic and psycho- 
logical discussion of pornographic con- 
tent. They superficially dichotomize 
pornography with a plethora of ribald 
examples and case studies. In the good 
content class is erotic realism or “truth- 
ful description of the basic realities of 
life, as the individual experiences it.” 
Bad content is comprised of hard-core 
obscenity or sex-for-sex’s sake, “where 
the main purpose is to stimulate erotic 
responses in the reader.” These ambigu- 
ous definitions offer no new or unique 
criteria for analysis of such material. 


The authors are primarily concerned 
with the writer’s intent. In fact, where 
both classes of content, “by the accident 
of context” have indentical effects, the 
Kronhausens absolve erotic realists of 
any responsibility because their “over- 
all intent was different.” But they pro- 
vide few clues for determining intent— 
and none for effects. 


Further, the authors assume there is 
no such thing as an obscene passage— 
that the entire publication must be in- 
spected. Yet, their examples of hard- 
core obscenity could be so labelled from 
an excerpt or two. Moreover, the cic 
scription erotic realism often is applicd 
to works which mask obscenities be- 
tween 20-30 pages of plot construction 
and character concoction. It might also 
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be argued that obscenity exists only in 
the mind of the reader. 

The Kronhausens believe that book- 
banning is futile, and hint that it is pro- 
bably done by disturbed people. How- 
ever, their main argument and the per- 
tinent one for communications research 
as well as journalism law is that por- 
nography probably has no ill effect— 
that the effect, if anything, is therapeu- 
tic. Here, the notion is that the reader 
vicariously sublimates or displaces his 
own sex desires by reading pornographic 
material. Others maintain that exposure 
to such material incites the reader to a 
potentially dangerous state. This is an 
old thesis for which the authors, among 
others, have offered introspective rather 
than empirical evidence. 

The distinction between printed por- 
nography and that of the broadcast 
media is ignored. NBC recently feuded 
with Jack Paar over deletion of an al- 
legedly obscene story from his program. 
But the full text of the “obscene” broad- 
cast was published in the newspapers. 

The book would make a useful and 
economical source book for press law 
courses, a discussion topic for media re- 
sponsibility courses, and a stimulant for 
both communications theory and re- 
search design seminars. 

BRADLEY S. GREENBERG 
University of Wisconsin 


EMERY Epwin; AULT, PHILLIP H., and 
AGEE, WARREN K., Introduction to 
Mass Communications. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 435 pp. 
$5. 


Y SINCE WORLD WAR II THE FIELD OF 
mass communications has grown more 
and more complex. This complexity, 
compounded by such factors as the phe- 
nomenal growth of television and the 
business press, has posed a challenge to 
journalism educators: How, as we pre- 
pare students for careers in mass com- 
munications, can we make sure that 
each student becomes aware of the ele- 
ments common to all fields of journal- 
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ism and of the impacts that the various 
media and processes have upon one 
another? 

Many schools and departments of 
journalism have been offering introduc- 
tory survey courses, and few have been 
satisfied with what they are offering. 
Consequently, considerable experimen- 
tation has been and continues to be 
undertaken with this part of journalism 
curricula, and one phase of the experi- 
mentation involves the search for ade- 
quate texts. 

This book represents an impressive 
effort to come to grips with the prob- 
lem. The first two chapters are devoted 
to definitions of communication and 
journalism; to the thesis that all media 
are interrelated; and to the fact that 
mass media and processes such as ad- 
vertising are indeed important elements 
in our social and economic fabric. In 
the next six chapters the historical per- 
spective is taken up on the reasonable 
theory that it is essential to have histor- 
ical perspective about a thing if you are 
going to understand it. In the third sec- 
tion the authors present a series of chap- 
ters on newspa , Magazines, radio 
and television, book publishing, the film, 
press associations and feature syndi- 
cates, advertising, public relations and 
information writing, and mass commu- 
nications research (the last written by 
Dr. Jack B. Haskins). Finally, they de- 
vote two chapters to education for mass 
communications, a subject that has 
needed adequate textbook treatment. 

Because of its comprehensive cover- 
age of the entire field of mass commu- 
nications, this book is highly suitable 
for reference or text purposes in any 
course touching upon or concentrating 
upon mass communications. Beyond 
this, it is of particular interest to a jour- 
nalism educator because of detailed in- 
formation it offers regarding careers in 
the various media. 

The authors are not guilty of simply 
glorifying journalism, for they consis- 
tently point up disadvantages as well as 
advantages, defects as well as good 
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qualities. The reader gets a good samp- 
ling of criticisms of the press; for ex- 
ample, Chapter 8 (Challenges to the 
Mass Media) says, “The complaint that 
the mass media, in general, do not pro- 
vide sufficient outlets for the expression 
of minority viewpoints is a valid one.” 
Finally, there is a comprehensive 25- 
page bibliography, organized to corre- 
spond with the four principal parts of 
the book. 
BURTON W. MARVIN 
The University of Kansas 


Compiled by WiLBUR PETERSON, Or- 
ganizations, Publications and Direc- 
tories in the Mass Media of Commu- 
nications. lowa City: School of Jour- 
nalism, State University of Iowa, 
1960. 24 pp. No price quoted. 


% PROFESSOR PETERSON AND THE 
School of Journalism of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa have earned the grati- 
tude of colleagues with the publication 
of this useful work. It should save all 
of us several hours a year formerly ex- 
pended in tracking down scattered di- 
rectories and yearbooks. 


The author has alphabetized by media 
(advertising, broadcasting, etc.) and by 
units within his three major headings, 
making an index unnecessary and the 
booklet easy to use. 


Information presented in each area 
has been selected on the basis of use- 
fulness. On organizations, for example, 
we find information pertaining to publi- 
cations, and their frequency, member- 
ship specifications and current numbers, 
meetings and the addresses of head- 
quarters. We are given descriptions, 
prices and addresses of periodicals and 
directories. Addenda list the state as- 
sociations of broadcasters and news- 
papers with addresses. 


An inspired touch is the use of the 
back cover to list “the major indexes 
and abstracts touching upon the mass 
comunication field.” Frequent updating 
will be necessary, but, perhaps, the at- 
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tendant labor will be no more than Pro- 
fessor Peterson will have saved himself 
with the existence of this booklet. 

EDMUND G. BLINN 
South Dakota State College 


Horre.it, C. WILLIAM and STEFFES, 
Rosert A., Introductory & Publica- 
tions Photography. Glen Ellyn, Illi- 
nois: Kenilworth Press, 1959. 99 pp. 
No price quoted. 

Y THIS WORKBOOK IS ADEQUATE FOR A 
beginning course in photography. Dis- 
cussions start with the camera and pro- 
gress through exposure, film develop- 
ment and print making to consideration 
of such things as news feature photo- 
graphs and the picture story. 

The book is produced in looseleaf 
form for use in standard three-ring cov- 
ers. It includes assignment sheets to be 
filled in by students. Blanks left on 
these sheets for the attachment of pho- 
tographs required in assignments would 
seem to limit the size and format of 
student-produced pictures. 

A sincere attempt to simplify and 
keep short the large quantity of diffi- 
cult technical material has been quite 
well achieved. Much of the information 
is conveyed by means of photographs. 
The emphasis is strongly on photo tech- 
niques rather than on pictorial or com- 
positional qualities. 

RODNEY Fox 

Iowa State University 


MEDLIN, C. J., Yearbook Layout. Ames: 
Iowa State University Press, 1960. 
132 pp. $3.95. 

@% MEDLIN HAS USED A RELATIVELY 
short text and many illustrations for this 
layout companion to his Yearbook Edit- 
ing and Management. Individual pages 
and spreads are illustrated, and an oc- 
casional layout is shown. 

Chapter headings follow the divisions 
of traditional yearbooks—academic ac- 
tivities, class layouts, sports, etc.—with 
additional chapters on preparing good 
yearbook Jayouts and handling special 
layout problems. Narrative style year- 
books are not discussed. 
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Yearbook Layout covers the subject 
adequately and in a manner that makes 
it useful both to the trained layout man 
and to the beginning student. 

D. M. NorTON 
Syracuse University 


FRENCH, ELBRUN ROCHFORD, ed., The 
Copywriter’s Guide. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959. 536 pp. 
$11.95. 


Y% THIRTY ADVERTISING COPYWRITERS— 
with some help from experts in the 
fields of marketing, graphics, advertising 
research and personnel—have pooled 
their knowledge of their own business in 
covering the waterfront on what can be 
written about advertising copy. 

The result is a curiously uneven book. 
Some of the topics have been excellent- 
ly chosen, and the individuals selected 
to write about them cover their assigned 
subjects with clarity, wit, even bril- 
liance. Andy Armstrong, for example, 
presents a new approach to problems of 
graphics and layout which is important 
now and will be of greater importance 
in the future. Draper Daniels on the 
place of humor in advertising is worth 
20 minutes of anybody’s time. Jim Ken- 
nedy’s thinking on how to think before 
writing deserves to apply to all writing, 
not just to the preparation of television 
commercials to which the editors have 
confined him. And there are others. But 
most of the topics and much of the 
writing are pedestrian, at best, leaving 
the reader with the feeling that while 
these people may write good advertising 
copy they do not write about advertising 
copy very well. 

For the copywriting course, this book 
is no substitute for any of the fine text- 
books available. As supplementary read- 
ing the student will find value here. The 
burden is on the teacher who must 
guide his students in choosing from the 
articles in this book those of real and 
lasting significance to their individual 
careers. 

JOHN W. CRAWFORD 
Michigan State University 
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Wo .rr, JANET, What Makes Women 
Buy. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1958. 294 pp. $6. 


WY WOMEN READ MORE ADVERTISING 
than men. Women buy more products 
than men. It is important that the ad- 
vertising copywriter understand women 
and what motivates them to read and to 
buy. This book, written by a copy 
group head at J. Walter Thompson, at- 
tempts to analyze women and chart a 
path to their pocketbooks. 


The book starts off with an examina- 
tion of the behavior patterns of today’s 
women and how these evolved from 
their Puritan heritage. It examines the 
physical factors and mental character- 
istics that cause them to think the way 
they do. It explores women’s needs and 
desires, their natural interests and their 
cultivated interests. The book discusses 
living patterns and shopping habits and 
closes with suggestions on how to com- 
municate with women. 


The years of research that have gone 
into the preparation of this book show 
most clearly in the nuggets of informa- 
tion that have been richly larded into 
each page. Mrs. Wolff's lively, interest- 
ing writing style makes the book ex- 
tremely easy to read and to understand. 


Unfortunately there are no footnotes, 
no glossary and no index in the book. 
While many of the sources are men- 
tioned, they are not specific enough to 
enable the reader to check further into 
the material quoted or digested. All 
data is from secondary sources. No 
original studies are mentioned. 


The book contributes substantially to 
the organized information about women 
and what motivates them. Both experi- 
enced copywriters and advertising siu- 
dents will find it useful in increasing 
their understanding of that delightful 
enigma—Woman. 


ROLAND L. Hicks 
Pennsylvania State University 
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WEIR, WALTER, On the Writing of Ad- 
vertising. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1960. 206 
pages, $5.00. 

Y HERE’S A DIFFERENT KIND OF NEW 

ad writing book, one that ignores the 

faddish word “communication” in its 
title although it deals mainly with com- 

munication and semantics and their im- 

portance in the creative writing process. 

What’s more, this book discusses the 

ethics of the communicator-communi- 

catee relationship in a mature manner 
unequalled by most ad texts. 

As Sid Bernstein’s foreword points 
out, “it is probably the only book ever 
written about the writing of advertising 
that has no ads . . . no reproductions, 
no critiques of individual ads, no ‘100 
Greatest Ads’ ”. 

Because Weir doesn’t write in the 
manner of a callous adman stereotype; 
because he doesn’t think that way either 
—perhaps that's why the book seems to 
strain at times. For instance, his sources 
range from Hayakawa, Korzybski, the 
Andersons, Wert’.eimer, Ruesch and 
Keyes to D. W. Brogan, Disraeli, the 
Comte de Buffon, William Archer, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, Aldous Huxley, 
Shakespeare and, of course, the Bible. 
These names tend to drop and drop and 
drip so regularly that Weir’s arguments 
at times assume the third-hand validity 
of a footnoted doctoral dissertation; 
a dossier of prestige sources! 

Two other minor impressionistic cri- 
ticisms: 

First, Weir loves words (and how he 
adores them), so much so that frequent- 
ly they overpower him. Despite his 
homage to Huxley’s observation that 
“any trace of literariness in an adver- 
tisement is fatal to its success” Weir 
succumbs to ones like this, for example: 

. . when the decision to write . 
becomes . . . damned up and choked as 
it is diverted down the arm and collects 
in quiet little pools to stagnate and gather 
green scum and never reach the finger 
tips. 

That style not only reminds us of the 

“Somewhere West of Laramie” ad writ- 
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ing tradition, but also of William H. 
Whyte’s Index of Addiness. In other 
words, Weir’s style obtrudes; and to 
him, this is poor writing. 

Second, Weir argues well for ethics 
but he commits the salesman’s unpar- 
donable sin of over-selling. It seems as 
though he labors under a compulsion to 
purify advertising’s soul. This book, 
then, seems to serve as a catharsis. Cer- 
tainly, it is heartening that an adman of 
Weir’s stature re-asserts the golden rule 
in this era of easy ethics; certainly his 
contribution should be applauded and 
not minimized. Nevertheless, there lurks 
a suspicion that perhaps he protests too 
loudly for effective communication. 

The book, as a collection of essays, 
manages to cover all pertinent areas of 
advertising that need to be covered. For 
instance, one reason there are so many 
lousy ads comes from business men’s 
refusals to appreciate the esthetics of 
creative communication. This insight is 
not new of course. Weir’s emphasis, 
however, should give advertising teach- 
ers pause to consider any lack, or short- 
age, of creative aspects in their offer- 
ings. 
On the Writing of Advertising could 
serve as required reading for beginning 
ad students or as a required text for 
graduating seniors. For graduates need 
to be tested rigorously on the Weir pre- 
cept that honesty is not only “the best 
policy” in advertising as well as in other 
activities, but also good business. 

ConraD R. HILL 
University of Nebraska 


BENDIX, REINHARD, Max Weber. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., 1960. 480 pp. $5.75. 

WY THIs “INTELLECTUAL PORTRAIT” OF 

the famous German sociologist will be 

most interesting to those journalists who 
are concerned about the historical flow 
of ideas. In this country, Max Weber 

(1864-1920) is best known (with Taw- 

ney) for his suggestion that Puritan 

morality contributed to the rise of capi- 
talism. Dr. Bendix, who is chairman of 
the Department of Sociology and Social 
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Institutions at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley, gives the intellectual 
background of this concept. Weber’s 
fecund mind ranged all the way from 
economic studies of the agrarian Junk- 
ers to philosophical consideration of 
class status in the religiously-conditioned 
cultures of ancient Judaism, China and 
India. 

The pages on The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism (1904) will 
serve either as stimulus to read Weber 
or as critical analysis for those who 
have read him. Dr. Bendix points out 
that Weber did not seek to prove that 
Calvinism brought the expansion of 
capitalism. He was content to argue that 
the anxiety which early Protestants felt 
for their salvation drove them to hard 
work and frugality as religious demon- 
strations—and a curious, paradoxical 
turn of faith it was, since Calvin con- 
tended that God had long since elected 
those who would go to Heaven and that, 
in any case, salvation depended not on 
man’s effort but solely on God’s free 
grace. 

For the American reader, the book 
would have been made more pertinent 
by recognition of Perry Miller’s prodi- 
gious work on New England Puritan- 
ism. The author does refer to journalist 
Ben Franklin, Calvanist-born Bostonian 
and symbol of the middle-class. How- 
ever, one is left on his own to interpret 
such contemporary facts as that the or- 
ganization man’s piety is largely formal, 
and that leading journalists like Henry 
Luce and DeWitt Wallace are sons of 
Presbyterian—that is, “Calvinist”—min- 
isters. 

ROBERT ROOT 
Syracuse University 


HuFF, DARRELL and GEIs, IRVING, How 
to Take a Chance. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1959. 
176. pp. $2.95. 


@ IN THE SPIRIT OF THE AUTHORS’ DiS- 
cussion of inductive probability, we 
might say that there is a high probabil- 
ity that what is simple is easy, and that 
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what is easy is simple. It is probably 
more probable that what is easy is sim- 
ple than that what is simple is easy. The 
theories of probability are basically sim- 
ple if not always easy; this book is al- 
ways easy and always simple. How, 
then, does this book serve as an intro- 
duction to probability theory? Well, as 
we might expect, it covers the simple 
and easy topics—likelihood of preferred 
offspring, how to win at coin-tossing, 
why you'll lose at Las Vegas, and how 
to cope with trickster friends—with 
good humor and abundant interest. . 
However, when it comes to that which 
is simple but not necessarily easy— 
sampling theory, games theory, and 
forms of probability—then the humor 
and interest-drawers subvert the intro- 
duction to probability theory and feed 
the ravenous stereotype that the only 
question in statistics is who does the 
manipulating, which, of course, just 
happens to be the subject of a previous 
book, How To Lie With Statistics, by 
the same authors. This book is to be 
read for pleasure and for profit—but 
monetary, not intellectual, profit. 

RICHARD F, CARTER 
Stanford University 


NetTT, ROGER and HETZLER, STANLEY 
A., An Introduction to Electronic 
Data Processing. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1959. 287 pp. $6.75. 


Y% THE TREMENDOUS GROWTH IN THE 
application of electronic data processing 
systems in the short time since the first 
prototype of today’s high-speed com- 
puter was completed at Harvard in 1944 
may be one of the most significant de- 
velopments of our time. 

Today faculty and students engaged 
in research at many universities have ac- 
cess to electronic computers. (Indiana 
University, for instance, has a Research 
Computing Center which is available 
without cost to faculty and students do- 
ing academic research projects.) Re- 
searchers using electronic data process- 
ing equipment can obtain results in a 
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few hours which otherwise might keep 
them occupied for months. 

It is evident that the researcher has 
a need to know the essentials and re- 
lated theory of electronic computers 
well enough to intelligently plan—or aid 
his students in planning—for the most 
advantageous use. Nett and Hetzler’s 
book was written to fill that need. 

This book is a highly readable intro- 
duction to the history, theory and oper- 
ation of digital computing systems. It 
develops the subject understandably and 
logically. To cite just one example, the 
authors give a simple description of 
binary arithmetic. They then show that 
an understanding of this binary system 
is crucial to uncovering the “logic” of 
computers as functioning machines. 
Next they demonstrate the process of 
translating a research problem into this 
system with a step-by-step analysis of 
how a problem is “programmed” for 
the computer. And, finally, they outline 
typical computer applications. 

It is pointed out that for some re- 
search problems a computer, like a red 
convertible, may be more attractive than 
it is worth. Mass communications re- 
search, however, usually requires a great 
amount of data handling and thus is 
particularly adaptive to computer anal- 

sis. 

: For the journalistic researcher still 
unfamiliar with computers this book 
opens the door to the world of automa- 
tion which is having an ever increasing 
impact on our society. 

REUBEN MEHLING 
Indiana University 


RouceK, JosEpH S., ed., Contemporary 
Sociology. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. 1209 pp. $12. 


% THE EDITOR OF THIS MASSIVE SYM- 
posium calls it a labor of love for the 
authors—-56 eminent specialists in var- 
ious fields of sociology in the United 
States and abroad. The writers, with a 
few exceptions, agree their object of 
affection was not and is not the sophis- 
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ticated young siren of analytic induc- 
tion, who occasionally makes the sym- 
posium rounds with such escorts as 
Znaniecki, Merton and Zetterberg. 
Rather, Contemporary Sociology is pre- 
sented as the grand old girl of historical 
description—an ideographic flame who 
still glows brightly in old age. 

It must be admitted that she is treated 
quite handsomely. The articles deal with 
such diverse topics as the sociology of 
bureaucracy, anthropology, criminology, 
military sociology and the sociology of 
Indonesia and South Asia. 

The book obviously has value for 
graduate students in the social sciences 
who want a handy reference to and a 
synthesis of sociological thought. It is 
particularly useful in outlining historical, 
Static-structural and neo-dynamic soci- 
ology. 

The volume’s overall value as a 
source book for graduate students in 
journalism can be questioned because of 
a glaring omission of full systematic 
discussions of methodology and re- 
search procedures which underlie much 
of sociological thought today—includ- 
ing communication information theory. 
It is difficult to understand why Editor 
Roucek did not include more than a 
brief summary of current methodologi- 
cal positions found in conflicting socio- 
logical camps. 

Critical comments by Pitram Sorokin 
at the end of the book are directed with 
a great deal of force against neo-posi- 
tivism in general and the physicalistic 
and mechanistic schools of sociology 
and psychology in particular. His is a 
one-sided barrage against concepts, 
principles and procedures which are not 
given an airing in the text proper. 

All in all, this book of readings will 
serve as a handy descriptive reference 
work of substantive sociology for many 
social scientists. But it is not a book to 
which many journalism educators or 
researchers will become particularly at- 
tached. 

WILLIAM HAZARD 
University of lowa 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 
Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 


University of Illinois 


Advertisers’ Vade-mecum, a Guide to In- 
dian Advertising, 1959. Madras, India: 
Our India Directories and Publications 
Ltd., Madras 4, India. 698 pp. $7.50. 


This book “is intended to serve not only 
as a handy directory regarding the media 
available, the agencies and associations en- 
gaged in advertising and other technical in- 
formation of value to advertising people, 
but also to provide those facts and figures 
about the national and regional economies 
such as the occupational pattern, the in- 
come pattern, the consumption pattern and 
similar data which will be useful to any 
advertiser or agency in planning a scienti- 
fically designed campaign to reach the larg- 
est mass of the population.” It is a useful 
reference source. 


THE ARKANSAS GAZETTE, Crisis in the 
South: The Little Rock Story. Arkansas 
Gazette, Editorial Reprints, 1959. 104 
pp. Single copies $1. 

A collection of editorials on segregation 
written by the newspaper that won the 
Pulitzer Prize in journalism for public ser- 
vice in 1958. 


BorDEN, Nem H. and MarTIN V. Mar- 
SHALL, Advertising Management: Text 
and Cases. Rev. ed. Homewood, IIl.: 
Richard D. Irwin, 1959. 1064 pp. $12. 
“This book is a successor to three edi- 

tions of Problems in Advertising and one 

edition of Advertising: Text and Cases, all 

being selections of cases taken from a 

larger group of cases used in the advertis- 

ing courses of Harvard Business School.” 

—Preface. 


Brown, W. Bure, The People’s Choice: 
The Presidential Image in the Campaign 
Biography. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1960. $4. 
Surveys hundreds of campaign biogra- 

phies published since 1824 and analyzes 

what the various writers thought Ameri- 
cans wanted in a president. 


BUTLER, KEN, Back-of-the-Book Publica- 
tion Layout Problems. Mendota, IIL: 
The Butler Clinic, 1960. $4. 


Analyzes and discusses techniques which 
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have helped leading publications with de- 
sign problems. 


Climate of Persuasion. Richmond, Va.: 
Richmond Times-Dispatch; Richmond 
News Leader, 1959. 48 pp. Apply. 

“A study of the public image of adver- 
tising media,” broken down by radio, tele- 
vision and newspapers. 


Downs, RosBerT B., ed. The First Free- 
dom: Liberty and Justice in the World 
of Books and Reading. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1960. $8.50. 
An anthology of notable British and 

American writings of the past half-century 

in the area of censorship and intellectual 

freedom. 


FARRAR, LARSTON D., Successful Writers 
and How They Work. New York: 
Hawthorne Books, 1959. 285 pp. $4.95. 
Through interviews with a number of 

successful professional writers, the author 

discusses their working habits, goals, in- 
comes, taxes and various other problems 
and aspects. 


FIsCHER, JoHN and ROBERT B. SmLvERs, 
eds., Writing in America. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1960. $1.45. 

A collection of articles on the state of 
writing, reviewing and publishing in Amer- 
ica which ran originally in a special sup- 
plement of Harper’s in 1959. 

Fortune, The Markets of the Sixties. 
New York: Harper's, 1960. $5. 
Twelve articles taken from 1959 issues 

of Fortune, predicting possibilities in busi- 

ness, science and technology. 


GELLHORN, WALTER, American Rights: The 
Constitution in Action, New York: 
Macmillan, 1960. $4.50. 


An outline of the fundamental legal 
rights provided by our Constitution, with 
much attention to free speech. 


Individual Creativity and the Corporation. 
Boston: Institute of Contemporary Art, 
1959. 310 pp. $16.50. 


Submitted by Group 25 Manufacturing 
Course, class of 1958, at Harvard, as a 
partial requirement for the course, this 
book reviews the literature on creativity 
and makes suggestions for improving the 
theory and practice. 





Other Books and Pamphlets 


Internationales Handbuch Fiir Rundfunk 
unc Fernsehen. Hamburg: Hans Bre- 
dow-Institut, 1959. 710 pp. DM 22.50. 
A yearly handbook of international 

radio and television broadcasting data and 

information, in German, with special at- 
tention to West Germany. Much of the 
material is similar to that in the yearly 

World Radio Handbook for Listeners (Co- 

penhagen: O. Lund Johansen). 


Jacoss, Lewis, ed. Introduction to the Art 
of the Movies. New York: Noonday 
Press, 1960. 

Thirty-six essays, from 1910 to the pres- 
ent, defending the motion picture as an art 
form. 


McGarity, RICHARD A., A Survey of Mil- 
waukee’s Advertising Men and Women 
to Determine Their Background and 
Opinions on Modern Education for Ad- 
vertising. Milwaukee, Wis.: Marquette 
University, 1959. $4, 

Results from 427 replies to question- 
naires sent to personnel of Milwaukee's 
five local advertising organizations, fifteen 
agencies, and one outdoor and two com- 
munications concerns. 


McG, RaLpH, A Church, a School. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1959. 92 
pp. $2. 

Selections from the newspaper columns 
of the Atlanta Constitution's Pulitzer 
Prize-winning editor. 

McManaNn, Harry Wayne, TV Tape Com- 
mercials. New York: Hastings House, 
1960. 110 pp. $4.50. 

“New techniques of creating and pro- 
ducing television commercials.” 


MARKHAM, JAMES W., Press Coverage of 
the 1958 State Elections in Pennsyl- 
vania: A Measurement of Performance. 
University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University, School of Journalism, Grad- 
uate Studies and Research, 1959. 81 pp. 
Apply. 

An analysis of news story content in five 
areas of news story presentation. 


Mason, ALPHEUs T. and RIcHARD H. 
Leacu, In Quest of Freedom: American 
Political Thought and Justice. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 
568 pp. $9.25. 

Surveys the major philosophies under- 
lying the political development of the 
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United States, from the American Revolu- 
tion to the New Deal. 


Matuer, J. C. and PauL NeEuRATH, An In- 
dian Experiment in Farm Radio For- 
ums. UNESCO, 1959. (Can be secured 
through Columbia University Press, 
New York). 

One of UNESCO’s “Press, Film and 
Radio in the World Today” series, describ- 
ing a pilot project carried on in India on 
the use of the ‘discussion’ type of radio 
program for rural audiences. 


MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER, Political Free- 
dom: The Constitutional Power of the 
People. New York: Harper’s, 1960. 166 
pp. $3.50. 

Divided into two parts. The first con- 
tains, with minor revisions, the author’s 
Free Speech and Its Relation to Self-Gov- 
ernment, 1948. The second is a collection 
of his papers from 1948 through 1958, in 
which he develops the argument of the 
original book. 


MONIER, PIERRE, Complete Technique of 
Making Films. New York: Macmillan, 
1959. $6. 


Covers the fundamentals of cinematog- 
raphy, including story-telling techniques, 
titles, special tricks, and effects, advance 
techniques, editing, projecting and adding 
sound. 


NeAL, Harry E., No Pictures, Please! 
Washington, D.C.: The author, 5616 
Marengo Road, 1959. 20 pp. $1.50. 


“Legal ‘don’ts’ for advertisers, artists, 
illustrators, lithographers, photographers, 
photostat operators, printers, publishers 
and others.” 


NORGAARD, MARGARET, A Technical Writ- 
ers Handbook for Technicians, Engi- 
neers, Educators, Businessmen and Sci- 
entists. New York: Harper’s, 1959. 
$3.75 


Designed for writers who wish to make 
technical material clear to non-specialists. 


PEEPLES, Epwin A., A Professional Story- 
writer's Handbook. New York: Double- 
day, 1960, 282 pp. $3.95. 


The author, a free-lance writer, conr- 
siders the process of fiction-writing and, 
more briefly, the marketplace. 
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PuiLties, JoHN, Odd World: A Photo- 
Reporter's Story. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1959. 307 pp. $4.50. 


A British Photographer and reporter 
tells his experiences photographing person- 
alities and covering news events. 


Professional Association in the Mass Me- 
dia. Paris: UNESCO, 1959. 206 pp. 
$3.50. 

Handbook of professional associations 
throughout the world in the fields of press, 
film, radio and television, with information 
as to their purpose and workings. 


Report on the Seminar on Education for 
Journalism in Latin America. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1959. 10 pp. (Can be se- 
cured through Columbia University 
Press, New York.) 

Brief discussion of the status and prob- 
lems of journalism education and the fur- 
ther development of information media. 


Report to the President by the Attorney- 
General on Deceptive Practices in 
Broadcasting Media. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Dec. 30, 1959. 
54 pp. Apply. 

Attorney-General William P. Rogers’ re- 
port to the President following the quiz 
programs scandal. 


SARGENT, HucH W., Consumer-Product 
Rating Publications and Buying Behav- 
ior. Urbana: University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Commerce and Business Admin- 
istration, Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Research, 1959, (Bulletin Series 
No. 85) 80 pp. $1.50. 

An investigation of the influence of con- 
sumer-financed product-testing and rating 
services. 


SKINNER, GEORGE, The Nuts and Bolts of 
Radio. New York: The Katz Agency, 
Inc., Radio Division, 1959. Apply. 

A manual of practically all types of con- 
temporary programming, written by the di- 
rector of radio programming services for 
the Katz Agency. 


SWINDLER, WILLIAM, Law on Journalism, 
1948-58. Lincoln: University of Ne- 


braska, School of Journalism, 1959. 

(Contributions to Bibliography in Jour- 

nalism No. 5) 35 pp. Apply. 

Updates the author’s earlier bibliogra- 
phy to September 1, 1958. 
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TYLER, Poyntz, ed., Advertising in Ameri- 
ca. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1959. 
214 pp. $2.50. (The Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 31, No. 5) 


Articles, pro and con, about advertising, 
taken from a variety of sources. 


U.S. FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
SION, 25th Annual Report for Fiscal 
Year 1959. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1959. 189 pp. Apply. 


A silver anniversary edition, summariz- 
ing many pertinent facts and statistics of 
the past 25 years in broadcasting. 


U.S. COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND For- 
EIGN COMMERCE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT, Investigation of 
Regulatory Commissions and Agencies. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1960. (House Report No. 1258) 


An investigation of FCC and commer- 
cial television, including rigged quiz shows, 
need for affirmative Commission action, 
and payola. 


U.S. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON THE JuDI- 
ciaRY, The Power of the President to 
Withhold Information from the Con- 
gress. Parts 1 and 2. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1958-59. 

A survey of the subject from 1792 to 
date. 


U.S. SENATE. JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, Se- 
crecy and Science, Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights. 
Part 1. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1959. 43 pp. 


“A survey of the extent to which re- 
strictions on the free exchange of informa- 
tion have impeded scientific development 
and progress.” 


WARBURG, FREDRIC, An Occupation for 
Gentlemen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1960. 


Autobiography of a well-known English 
publisher. 


Weeks, Epwarp, In Friendly Candor. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1959. 301 pp. 
$4. 


Reminiscences of an editor-in-chief of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the U. S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
January, February and March 1960 


Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 


Assisted by Chris Burns, Colorado; Wayne A. 
Danielson, North Carolina; Norris G. Davis, Texas; 
Paul Deutschmann, Michigan State; J. Russell 
Heitman, Denver; John Hulteng, Oregon; Erling S. 
Jorgensen, Montana State; C. Richard King, Texas; 
Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln. 








3% SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCED THAT IT HAD RECEIVED $2,000,000 FROM 
the Newhouse Foundation (established in 1935 by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel I. New- 
house) as an initial gift toward the establishment of a center in mass communica- 
tions. Chancellor Tolley said the Newhouses had promised to provide additional 
funds as needed to make the Newhouse Communications Center “the world’s 
largest such center.” 


In Cleveland, the Forest City Publishing Company sold its evening paper, the 
News, to Scripps-Howard, which merged it with the Press (the first paper estab- 
lished by E. W. Scripps). 

The FCC’s hearings on its own powers developed noisy charges and defenses 
concerning the commission and television; and in March, FCC Chairman john C. 
Doerfer resigned under fire after accepting a week’s hospitality on the private 
yacht and plane of a major broadcaster. 


Articles listed are chosen from the standard trade and scholarly publications of journalism and com- 
munications and from “general” periodicals; from about 30 journals of political science, psychology 
and sociology; from about 50 legal periodicals; and from about 60 history journals. Publications cited 
in this issue include: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; ABA Journ., American Bar Association Journal; Am. 
Ed., American Editor; Am. J. Soc., American Journal of Sociology; Am. Press, American Press; Am. 
Soc. Rev., American Sociological Review; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; 
Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcstg., Broadcasting; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Grass. Ed., Grassroots 
Editor; J. Ab. & Soc. Psych., Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology; J. Appl. Psych., Journal of 
Applied Psychology; J. Bdcstg., Journal of Broadcasting; J. Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, Journal- 
ism Quarterly; M/S, Media/scope; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; Nswk., Newsweek; NR, Nieman 
Reports; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; PR Jrni., Public Relations Journal. 


Advertising ute. Col. L.R. 59:6 pp958-61 June.— 
126. ANOoNyMous. AA monitors all Courts give broad interpretation to New 
those Jack Paar commericals. Ad. Age 31: York's false advertising law, a law closely 


6 p64 Feb. 8—A 4-city monitor of Paar 
reveals about 30 separate sales messages 
stacked and back-to-back with net program 
plugs. This has drawn the wrath of agen- 
cies and viewers toward TV. 

127. —Bait advertising scheme held vio- 
lation of New York false advertising stat- 
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patterned after the “Printers Ink model 
statute.” 

128. —Do agencies belong in politics? 
PI 270:13 p51 Mar. 25.—About 75% of 
408 agency executives queried approve of 
advertising’s playing a larger role in the 
coming elections. 
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129. —How much sales power in a 
brand image? PI 270:2 p53 Jan. 8.—Given 
12 possible influencing factors, 400 con- 
sumers ranked brand reputation, or image, 
either first or second. 

130. CaLkins, EARNEST ELMo. My cre- 
ative philosophy—as it grew over half a 
century. PI 270:12 pp54-6 Mar. 18.—At 
92, advertising’s dean looks down from the 
summit with some observations, at once 
timely and timeless, and their applications 
in the rise of some of America’s best- 
known products. 

131. CHampion, J. M. and W. W. 
TURNER. An experimental investigation of 
subliminal perception. J. Appl. Psych, 43: 
6 pp382-4 Dec.—Reports failure of sub- 
liminal stimulation to affect recognition of 
an ad or a brand name. 

132. MARGOLIS, CHARLES and CHARLES 
R. Porter. The relationship of message 
unity (“pull”) to the recipient’s response 
potential. J. Appl. Psych. 43:6 pp367-71 
Dec.—Ads with greater “mesage unity”— 
as estimated by experimenter ratings—pro- 
duced more orders for vitamins, and 
greater “response potential” as estimated 
from response to questionnaire items. 

133. McCLure, Lestiz, New shopping 
centers may force changes in dailies. JQ 
37:1 pp 105-8 Winter. 

134. MUNN, Harry L. Brand perception 
as related to age, income and education. 
J. Mktg. 24:3 pp29-34 Jan.—Similar brand 
ratings appeared regardless of age, income, 
and education in consumers of autos, cof- 
fee, tv sets and cigarettes. 

135. Myers, LAWRENCE, Jr. and Eric 
F. GARDNER. An inexpensive method to 
determine the efficiency of a television pro- 
gram. J. Appl. Psych. 44:1 pp39-43 Feb. 
—After a telephone survey discloses total 
audience size for show, the cost per thou- 
sand homes is computed and sequential 
analysis is used to determine whether or 
not the show is sufficiently efficient. 

136. StMon, Morton. What is the legal 
status of combination rates? M/S 4:3 
pp87-9 Mar.—Combinations are accep- 
table if voluntary. Laws apply to newspa- 
pers, radio, tv and periodicals, Most legal 
controls are designed to combat oppressive 
and coercive selling. 

See also Nos. 137, 158, 237. 


Audience Analysis 


Drwonp, C. LeicH. What is the 
reach of a newspaper ad? M/S 4:1 p66 


137. 
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Jan.—Study of two national motor car an- 
nouncement campaigns reveals that, within 
24 hours, one-half of the men and a third 
of the women could recall the ads. 


138. MurpHy, DonaLD R. Do farmers 
believe what they read? JQ 37:1 pp108-9 
Winter. 


139, NiveN, Harotp. Who in the fam- 
ily selects the tv program? JQ 37:1 pp110- 
11 Winter. 

140. ScHRAMM, WiBur, ef al. Pat- 
terns in children’s reading of newspapers. 
JQ 37:1 pp35-40 Winter. 

See also Nos. 134, 204-5, 208, 241, 248. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


141. Berkow1Tz, LEonarD and DoNaLD 
R. CorrincHaM. The interest value and 
relevance of fear arousing communica- 
tions. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 60:1 pp 
37-43 Jan.—A strong fear appeal general- 
ly made a persuasive communication about 
auto safety belts more interesting than a 
mild fear appeal. However, the strong ap- 
peal was less effective than the weak 
appeal in changing opinions when receiv- 
ers were highly involved with problem 
(used cars often). Strong appeal was more 
effective when topic had little personal 
relevance. 


142. Couen, S. L, et al. The measure- 
ment of human adaptation to stressful en- 
vironments. General Systems (Yearbook 
of Socicty for General Systems Research) 
5 pp231-41 1959.—Relationship between 
“meaningfulness” of verbal stimuli and 
psychogalvanic skin response observed ex- 
perimentally. Young adults showed more 
discriminatory responses than old adults. 


143. Katz, ELtxu. Communication re- 
search and the image of society; conver- 
gence of two traditions. Am. J. Soc. 45:5 
pp435-40 March.—Relationship between 
agricultural diffusions studies and mass 
communications effects _ investigations 
shown. 


144. LrtruNEN, YRI6. Deviance and 
passivity in radio listener groups. Acta 
Sociologica 4:3 pp17-26 Feb.—Consistent 
pressure of groups toward conformity and 
punishment of deviants challenged by Fin- 
nish researcher. Concept of innovation- 
oriented groups advanced, survey data on 
radio listening, talk and advice-giving 
about it provide empirical support. 
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145. NIxon, RAYMOND B. Factors re- 
lated to freedom in national press systems. 
JQ 37:1 pp13-28 Winter. 

146. ROSENBAUM, MILTON E. and RICH- 

ARD DeCHARMS. Direct and vicarious re- 
duction of hostility. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 60:1 pp105-11 Jan.—Persons of 
low self-esteem who had been personally 
attacked reduced their hostility both by di- 
rect and vicarious (third person) commu- 
nication to the aggressor. Allowing direct 
communication seemed to reduce hostility 
more. 
147. SaRRaTT, REED. Newspaper influ- 
ence. Am. Ed. 3:4 pp7-14 Jan.—News- 
papers still exert an influence on their 
readers, and through the news columns 
more than through the editorials. It is 
chiefly on impersonal matters that readers 
are inclined to accept editorial advice. 

148. Wicains, J. R. The power and re- 
sponsibility of the press. JQ 37:1 pp29-34 
Winter. 

149. ZrmBarRDo, Pup G. Involvement 
and communication discrepancy as deter- 
minants of opinion conformity. J. Ab- 
norm. & Soc. Psych. 60:1 pp86-94 Jan.— 
Opinion change increased when a friendly 
and expert source “asked” for a greater 
change rather than a smaller one and 
when the receiver was highly involved in 
the experimental task. 
See also Nos. 189, 221. 


Communicator Analysis 


150. ANoNnyMous. Man of influence. 
Time 75:7 p74 Feb, 15.—The more than 
1,361 journalists in the national capital 
watch James Barrett Reston, Washington 
correspondent for the New York Times, 
and are influenced by him. 

151. LirpPMANN, WALTER. The job of a 
Washington correspondent. Atlantic 205:1 
pp47-9 Jan.—The Washington correspond- 
ent is not only a “recorder of facts and a 
chronicler of events but also a writer of 
notes and essays in contemporary history.” 

152. WaRNER, Bos. UN reporters’ cir- 
cle: a search for amity. E&P 93:12 p15 
Mar. 19.—The United Nations Corre- 
spondents’ Circle, now 3 years old, brings 
together rs of all nations in an ef- 
for to achieve understanding and fellow- 
ship. 


Community Journalism 
153. ANoNyMous. Changing thinking 
processes found biggest problem in shift- 
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ing from weekly to daily. Am. Press 78:3 
p9, Jan.—Mental adjustments to meet 
deadlines difficult in all departments, says 
California publisher. 

154. —Mechanical modernization vital 
for growth of suburban weeklies. Am. 
Press 78:4 p26 Feb.—Publisher says news- 
papers in mushrooming areas have great 
opportunity if they keep up with the times 
with improved picture and news coverage 
and better printing equipment. 

155. GEORGE, KENNETH. Offset may 
not be a “miracle drug,” but it saved the 
life of ailing Kansas weekly. Am. Press 
78:5 p9 March.—Initial costs high, but 
change has produced a better product and 
boosted readership to a new high. 

156. HELFENSTEIN, CHARLES P. Are 
our weeklies charging too much for na- 
tional advertising? Nat. Pub. 60:3 p6 
March.—Chairman of National Editorial 
Association’s rate study committee presents 
a study of rate averages. 

157. SHERIDAN, ROBERT. $5,800,000 
worth of equipment leased to printing 
plants; advantages explained. Am. Press 
78:5 pl4 March.—President of leasing 
company explains new trend in graphic 
arts of interest to small newspapers. 

158. SHINNERS, JOHN J. Weeklies must 
join ABC to get recognition from national 
advertisers. Am. Press 78:5 p12 March.— 
Representative on audit board sees audited 
circulation as vital goal; believes “golden 
era” predicted ten years ago failed to ma- 
terialize because of lack of faith in sworn 
statements. 

159. Smmon, PauL and Georce Mur- 
PHY. Should editors of weekly newspapers 
take official positions of leadership? Grass. 
Ed, 1:2 p6 April.—‘“Yes,” says Illinois 
editor; “No,” says California editor. 


Content Analysis 


160. ANONYMOUS. News-page content 
analysis points to editing dimensions. 
E&P 93:11 p9 Mar. 12.—Study shows 
close similarity in allocation of space to 
various categories of local news by 12 pa- 
pers in three cities. Ohio and New York 
papers were the subjects of the study, 
which was conducted for Scripps-Howard. 

161. DaAKkIN, RaLpH E. Culture occa- 
sions and group structures: a photographic 
analysis of American social situations. 
Am. Soc. Rev. 25:1 pp66-74 Feb.—Con- 
tent analysis of Life pictures using socio- 
logical categories demonstrates that larger 
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groups are shown in pictures of “disorgan- 
izational” situations, smaller number of 
persons in pictures of “organizational” sit- 
uations. 

See also No. 235. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


162. ANoNnyMous. The Constitutional- 
ity of motion picture licensing. Minn. L.R. 
44:2 pp334-47 Dec.—U.S. Supreme Court 
decision on New York denial of license 
leaves future of motion picture licensing 
“in a continuing state of uncertainty.” 

163. — Dakota court limits ‘business’ 
of press. E&P 93:11 p72 Mar. 12.—The 
North Dakota Supreme Court rules that 
newspapers have no right to inspect wills, 
guardianships or other probate documents. 

164. —Georgia court urges law to pre- 
vent trial by press; judges overrule con- 
tempt fine for publishing criminal record. 
E&P 93:3 p9 Jan. 16. 

165. Fay, Ropert J., et al. Intellectual 
property. Cleveland-Marshall L. R. 9:1 
pp1-136 Jan.—A symposium including 
thirteen articles on different aspects of 
rights to intellectual property points up the 
growing recognition of the complexity of 
this area of the law and the inadequacy of 
the traditional protections such as copy- 
right. 

166. MurpHy, WALTER F. Mr. Justice 
Jackson, free speech and the judicial func- 
tion. Vanderbilt L.R. 12:4 pp1019-46 Oct. 
—Justice Jackson had “the verbal facility 
and intellectual courage to admit and 
openly examine the perplexing magnitude” 
of the problems of free speech, “and in 
this candor lies his contribution to the ju- 
dicial process.” 

167. ScHer, Jacos. The newspapers 
and the courts. Quill 48:2 p15 Feb.—A 
discussion of recent developments affecting 
the relationship between press and court, 
including the Georgia contempt case and 
various applications of the McNabb-Mal- 
lory doctrine by the Supreme Court. 

See also Nos. 127, 136, 195, 239-40. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


168. BRUCKER, HERBERT. What's news. 
NR 14:1 pp5-9 Jan.—This is an appeal to 
newspapers to stop “serving up the news 
of 1960 in a style suited to 1920.” Brucker 
suggests re-defining news, condensing spot 
news to make space for interpretive stories, 
and loosening the rigid inverted pyramid 
formula. 
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169. Danitov, Victor J. 50 tabloids 
give lie to their critics. E&P 93:2 p13 Jan. 
9.—The tabloid newspaper has grown up, 
according to Mr. Danilov, and in the proc- 
ess has made “notable contributions to the 
newspaper world.” 

170. Lawrence, HELEN. The decline 
of the American drama critic. Esquire 
53:3 pp93-7 March.—“They’re either too 
old or too rich or too stale or too dumb” 
writes Miss Lawrence of contemporary 
drama critics. 

171. Linpstrom, Cart E. Bulwark of 
sound writing. Quill 48:3 p9 March.—An 
editor turned professor phrases an elo- 
quent analysis of newspapers and journal- 
ism schools as the last best hopes for 
“clean, sweet English” that says what it 
means. 

172. MARKEL, Lester. The mote in our 
eye. ASNE Bui. #429 ppl-2 Mar. 1.— 
The New York Times Sunday editor ap- 
peals to editors to turn from their 64-point 
indignation about TV scandals and concen- 
trate instead on some of their own—for 
example, newspapers’ failure to provide 
the primary staple of news, not entertain- 
ment. 

173. SiixorFr, ARTHUR. Graham-Cowles 
‘dialogue’ on payola, pressures, reportorial 
arrogance, pay and public service. E&P 
93:8 pl4 Feb. 20.—The participants: 
Philip Graham, publisher of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald, and John 
Cowles, Jr., vice-president of the Minneap- 
olis Star and Tribune. 

174. YounG, STarK. After hours. 
Harper’s 220:1318 p26 March.—A noted 
critic calls for more technical suggestions 
to make drama notices “more illuminat- 
ing” to the people on the stage. 

See also No. 241. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 

175. CRANFORD, Ropert J. Regional 
news coverage in United States dailies. JQ 
37:1 pp69-74 Winter. 

176. Licut, IsRAEL. Science writing: 
status and needs. JQ 37:1 pp53-60 Win- 
ter. 

See also Nos. 168, 215, 245. 


Education for Journalism 


177. ANoNyMous. Directory issue. 
Journalism Educator 14:4 pp2-20 Fall.— 
This issue lists, inter alia: schools and de- 
partments of journalism in the U.S.A., 
Canada, and Mexico, with staff members 
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of each; associations in journalism educa- 
tion; education committees of media asso- 
ciations; and student organizations in jour- 
nalism. 

178. —Newhouse Foundation gift starts 
educational center. E&P 93:5 p11 Jan. 30. 
—Samuel I. Newhouse presents $2,000,000 
to Syracuse University to establish the 
“world’s largest communications center.” 
In addition, there was a promise of some 
or all of $90,000,000 more to come from 
the Newhouse estate. 

179, —Stark memorial adds 13th Nie- 
man Fellow. E&P 93:10 p72 Mar. 5.— 
Income from the $30,000 Louis Stark me- 
morial fund will finance a 13th Nieman 
fellowship at Harvard, preferably for study 
in the field of labor reporting. 

180. CROWELL, ALFRED A. A survey of 
education for industrial journalism. JQ 
37:1 pp101-4 Winter. 

181, FRIENDLY, ALFRED. Can journal- 
ism be taught? Rep. 22:1 pp34-6 Jan. 7. 
—Journalism schools carry on research 
and “catch a good number of youngsters 
interested in press careers, maintain the 
enthusiasm, . . . and graduate them into 
a noble endeavor.” 

182. Linpsay, Epwarp. Since 1946 47 
J-schools have been approved. Quill 48:2 
p10 Feb.—An account of the ACEJ ac- 
crediting program since its beginnings, in- 
cluding a list of the current accredited de- 
partments and schools. 

See also Nos. 203, 229 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


183. ALISKY, MARVIN. Growth of news- 
papers in Mexico’s provinces. JQ 37:1 
pp75-82 Winter. 

184. ANoNyMous. Cuban papers lose 
editorial freedom. E&P 93:4 p12 Jan. 23. 
—Pro-Castro printers begin tacking “qual- 
ilfications” at the end of stories not con- 
sidered friendly to the regime. 


185. —Polish opinion polls. East Eu- 
rope 9:1 p3 Jan.—Appearing in 1955, 
polls have been institutionalized in a Pub- 
lic Opinion Research Institute. Newspaper 
editors have begun using them as human 
interest features. 


186. —The Stalinist press. East Europe 
9:2 p32 Feb.—The Romanian press re- 
tails its tedious and impersonal quality, 
operating in part with “voluntary corre- 
spondents” drafted to provide information. 
Of the 1,510 publications in Czechoslo- 
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vakia, 509 are issued by factories and 
trade union groups, 318 specialize in agri- 
culture, 132 deal with culture, etc. 

187. HOLDEN, W. SpraGuE. The Au- 
stralian Journalists’ Association. NR 14:1 
pp38-41 Jan—-How the Down-Under 
equivalent of the American Newspaper 
Guild was organized (in 1910), how it 
functions and what benefits it has brought 
to its members. 


188. PICKERELL, ALBERT G. The press 
of Thailand: conditions and trends. JQ 
37:1 pp83-96 Winter. 


189. REIGROTSKI, Eric and Nets AN- 
DERSON. National stereotypes and foreign 
contacts. POQ 23:4 pp515-28 Winter.— 
Study of stereotypes of French and Ger- 
mans concludes that favorable opinions of 
other peoples increase in proportion to 
education of respondents and degree of 
their contact with group being rated. The 
self-image of a group may be influenced 
by the stereotypes held by other peoples. 

190. STERLING, DonaLp J. The quiet 
thunderer, The Times of London. NR 
14:1 pp10-15 Jan.—An entertaining and 
informative series of “backstairs foot- 
notes” derived from a month’s assignment 
to The Times. Both facts (staff size:: 
1700, circulation 225,000) and impres- 
sions (the copy desk works “in a hush as 
deep as that in the reading room of the 
British Museum”). 

191. Wurre, RALPH K. Soviet reactions 
to our Moscow exhibit: voting machines 
and comment books. POQ 23:4 pp461-73 
Winter.—Russian visitors to the American 
exhibit in Moscow in the summer of 1959 
liked it; voting machine reactions were 85 
per cent favorable; statements in comment 
books were 65 per cent favorable. 

192. WINCHESTER, JaMes H. World's 
sauciest newspaper. Coronet 47:4 pp176- 
80 Feb.—Great Britain’s News of the 
World, with sex and sports as its stock in 
trade, has the world’s largest circulation of 
6,660,000 an issue. 

See also No. 145. 


Government and Press 


193. MOLLENHOFF, CLARK. Shield of 
secrecy; the claim of executive privilege 
to withhold information. NR 14:1 pp20-5 
Jan.—The 1959 Lovejoy lecturer describes 
the present administration’s attempt to cut 
off access to information as “a great issue 
of freedom in our time.” 
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194. Moore, Les.ig, et al. How open 
are they? ASNE Bul. #427 pp9-12 Jan. 
1.—A roundup of opinion from 14 editors 
on how well the open meeting and open 
records laws are working out in their 
states. Most seem fairly well satisfied, but 
a number complain about loopholes and 
cite the need to keep fighting. (See also 
ASNE Bul. #428, Feb. 1, pp16-20 for re- 
ports from 18 other editors on the same 
subject.) 

195. ScHER, JacoB. Access to informa- 
tion: recent legal problems. JQ 37:1 
pp41-52 Winter. 

See also Nos. 218, 233, 246. 


History and Biography 

196. CALLAHAN, NortH. Jefferson’s 
contributions to America’s free press. 
Quill 48:3 p8 March.—An NYU history 
professor assesses Jefferson’s role as fram- 
er of the Declaration of Independence and 
sponsor of The National Gazette. 

197. Levy, LEONARD W. Did the Zen- 
ger case really matter? Freedom of the 
press in colonial New York. William and 
Mary Quarterly (3rd ser.) 17:1 pp35-50 
Jan.—The author answers his questions 
with a “no,” and says the image of colo- 
nial America as a society valuing freedom 
of expression is a “sentimental hallucina- 
tion that ignores history.” The most sup- 
pressive government body by far was that 
“acclaimed bastion of the people’s liberties, 
the popularly elected assembly.” 

198. Lewis, WALKER. The right to 
complain: the trial of John Peter Zenger. 
ABA Journ. 46:1 p27 Jan.—Andrew 
Hamilton’s defense reviewed as a “land- 
mark for the freedom of the press.” 

199. NELSON, HAROLD L. Seditious libel 
in colonial America, Am. Journ. of Legal 
History 3:2 pp160-72 April 1959.—Sedi- 
tious libel seems never to have been an ef- 
fective convicting instrument in colonial 
America, and was far less effective in dis- 
ciplining printers than was the colonial as- 
sembly with its contempt power. 

200. Rocers, WILLIAM W. Alabama's 
reform press: militant spokesman for agra- 
rian revolt. Agricultural History 34:2 pp 
62-70, April—From 1887 through 1896, 
Alabama papers of the Farmers’ Alliance 
battled Democratic papers and crusaded 
for ballot box reform, free silver, and 
greater opportunity for agricultural class. 

201. TROHAN, WALTER. My life with 
the colonel. Journal Ill. State Hist. Society 
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52:4 pp477-502 Winter.—Washington bu- 
reau chief of the Chicago Tribune presents 
“a few facets of life” with the late R. R. 
McCormick “in his most important role as 
editor.” The Tribune was and is Col. Mc- 
Cormick, yet it goes on with the colonel 
gone. 


Industrial Journalism 

202. ANONYMOUS. The amazing array 
of special media. M/S 4:2 p61 Feb.— 
First of a two-part series looking over the 
many fascinating special media which 
range from trade exhibits to store TV, 
from business films to skywriting. 

203. CROWELL, ALFRED A. Our ex- 
panding education for industrial commu- 
nication. ICIE Reporting 12:6 p6 Feb.— 
Courses dealing with company publica- 
tions are offered by 62 journalism units. 
Specialized courses are offered by 37, and 
51 others deal with industrial journalism 
on part time basis. 

See also No. 180. 


Magazines 

204. ANonyMous. Characteristics of 
the reading audiences of Newsweek, Time, 
and U.S. News and World Report. Ad. 
Age 31:7 Feb. 15 (complete study is 
bound in at p36).—A study of the major 
U.S. news magazines by Sindlinger & Co. 
incorporating data from nearly 60,000 
telephone interviews. 

205. —Digest and Post sponsor expo- 
sure study on four magazines, M/S 4:2 
p70 Feb.—A single issue of Readers Di- 
gest, SatEvePost, Life and Look reaches 
67.8 million readers, and ad page exposure 
is 2.3 exposures per reader. 

206. —Merchant of history. Time 75: 
12 p60 March 21.—American Heritage 
Co., Inc., with a $7,125,000 business last 
year, proves that “history is hot.” 

207. —Readers heedful of ratings by 
consumer publications: Sargent. Ad. Age 
31:11 p32 Mar. 14.—U. of Illinois study 
shows that product ratings in Consumer 
Reports and Consumer Research Bulletin 
have a marked effect on purchases, partic- 
ularly big-ticket items, Other demograph- 
ic data are given. 

208. Oper, BERNARD H. Selectivity in 
print media buying. M/S 4:2 p78 Feb.— 
Data on magazines are presented concern- 
ing location, size, and characteristics of 
print audiences. Discussion covers how to 
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use data in aligning space purchases with 
target audience ps. 

See also Nos. 202, 207. 

Miscellaneous 

209. FRIEDMAN, RICHARD. Military base 
newspapers grow as civilian enterprise. 
E&P 93:12 p9 Mar. 19.—There is a grow- 
ing trend in the publication by civilians of 
newspapers designed to serve military per- 
sonnel. Such papers now have a total cir- 
culation of 700,000. No government funds 
are involved. 

210. MULFoRD, MonTcoMeRY,. ‘Words, 
words, words.’ Am. Ed. 3:4 pp53-56 Jan. 
—A listing of new words that have found 
their way into the language recently, from 
heli-cops to smellorama. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 

211. ANoNnyMous. Cleveland News 
goes out; Scripps-Howard buys name; city 
of million left with one morning and one 
evening paper. E&P 93:5 p9 Jan. 30. 

212. Durein, TED. Color and survival. 
Am. Ed. 3:4 ppl4-19 Jan.—Introducing 
more color into the pages of America’s 
newspapers has become a matter of sur- 
vival, argues the managing editor of the 
Monterey (Calif.) Peninsula Herald. And 
it can be done by small papers as well as 
big, without costly new equipment. 

213. Miter, Peter, et al. Higher 
quality, lower costs. Am. Ed. 3:4 pp40- 
53, Jan.—A symposium on innovations in 
newspaper production, including a de- 
tailed description of the production proc- 
ess of the cold-type daily, the Middletown 
Daily Record. 

214. RUETTEN, RICHARD T. Anaconda 
journalism: the end of an era. JQ 37:1 
pp3-12, Winter. 

See also Nos. 153, 230. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 

215. NoTson, RoBert C. Editing a 
struck newspaper. ASNE Bul. #427 pp 
1-3 Jan. 1.—The managing editor of the 
Portland Oregonian tells how his paper 
and the Oregon Journal combined forces 
to publish a joint edition through a strike 
involving almost all of the two papers’ 
work force. 

See also No. 187. 


Pictorial Journalism 


216. BusH, GrorGce S. Technique vs. 
meaning in photojournalism. JQ 37:1 pp 
97-101 Winter. 
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217. STEPHENSON, WILLIAM. Principles 
of selection of news pictures. JQ 37:1 pp 
61-8 Winter. 

See also No. 161. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


218. ANonyMous. Check it with Herb. 
Nswk. 55:6 pp62-3 Feb. 8—Herbert J. 
Klein, as Vice-President Richard Nixon's 
press secretary, often serves as his spokes- 
man on matters of national interest. 

219. BENEDICT, JoHN. Pornography: a 
political weapon. American Mercury 90: 
433 pp3-21 Feb.—Benedict suggests the 
ways a determined public can fight ob- 
scenity. 

220. CassINELLI, C. W. Totalitarianism, 
ideology, and propaganda. Journal of Pol- 
itics 22:1 pp68-95 Feb.—The hypothesis 
is defended that “the totalitarian leader- 
ship approaches ideas with the purpose of 
creating the maximum insecurity among 
the people it controls.” 

221. Davis, Morris. Community atti- 
tudes toward fluoridation. POQ 23:4 pp 
474-82 Winter—When fluoridation of wa- 
ter supply has been brought to a vote, it 
has lost more often (227 times) than it 
has won (162 times). Author concludes 
that American publics must become famil- 
iar with scientific method and outlook if 
they are to be asked to decide on scientific 
qt estions. 

222. ELKIN, FREDERICK. Censorship and 
pressure groups. Phylon 21:1 pp71-80 
Spring. 

223. GLaserR, WiLLiaM A. The family 
and voting turnout. POQ 23:4 pp563-70 
Winter.—Survey results indicate that vot- 
ing turnout tends to be a joint household 
activity, with the members either voting 
or staying home as a unit. Suggests that 
those interested in getting out the vote 
work hardest on getting the most “politi- 
cized” household member (usually the 
husband) to the polls; he may take the 
others with him. 

224. GLICKMAN, Harvey. Viewing pub- 
lic opinion in politics: a common sense 
approach. POQ 23:4 pp495-504 Winter.— 
Theoretical paper, which attempts to clar- 
ify definitions of public opinion and how 
it operates, concludes that the study of 
public opinion merges with the study of 
party politics when the issues involved are 
chronic or acute. 

225. ScHwaRZ, ROBERT. The Austrian 
party press and the first republic: a study 
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in political journalism. Western Political 
Quarterly 12:4 pp1038-56 Dec.—Party 
policy is more firmly set in the party press 
of Austria than it is in the press of other 
democracies. 

See also Nos. 185, 191, 230. 


Public Relations 


226. HALPER, JoHN B. Public affairs— 
management's fastest growing relation— 
PR 5:1 pp23-29 Jan. 

227. LesLy, PHiLip. “Corporate image” 
and the future leaders of business. POQ 
23:4 pp547-53 Winter.—Positive attitudes 
toward several nationally known corpora- 
tions were found to be related to com- 
pany size, definiteness of company name 
or function, type of product made (con- 
sumer products favored). 

228. LippMAN, LeopoLp. Public rela- 
tions for better race relations. PR Jrnl. 
16:2 p18 Feb. 

229. MarsTON, JoHN. How students 
change attitudes about public relations. 
PR Jrnl. 16:3 p8 Mar.—Testing a class of 
students on their attitudes before and after 
a 10-week course in pr shows that educa- 
tion can enhance the image of pr, and 
heighten the concern for ethical practices. 
A realigned consensus on skills needed in 
pr also developed. 

230. PomMPER, GERALD. The public re- 
lations of organized labor, POQ 23:4 pp 
483-94 Winter—Review of stepped up 
public relations activities of organized la- 
bor concludes that if the union member 
and leader are to become “recognizable 
elements in popular culture,” it may be 
necessary for unions not only to use the 
mass media but partially to own them. 

231. SULLIVAN, Patrick J. Is public re- 
lations a management function? PR Jrnl. 
16:3 p6 March.—It stands in a middle po- 
sition between policy planning and the 
manipulation of technical skills, author 
says. 


Radio and Television 

232. ANonyMous. The big bull market 
in radio-tv. Bdcstg. 58:7 p80 Feb. 15.— 
Account of growing market in station 
trading; more than $120 million a year. 
1960 forecast: even bigger. 

233. —Broadcasting’s year of trouble. 
Bdestg. 58:7 p92 Feb. 15.—A review of 
the troubles which beset broadcasting be- 
ginning with the N.Y. district attorney's 
complaint against tv quiz shows and in- 
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cluding accounts of the various con 
sional investigations into broadcasting. 

234. —The case for self regulation. 
Bdestg. 58:7 p108 Feb. 15.—How radio- 
tv leaders are seeking ways for broadcast- 
ing industry to solve its own program- 
ming problems. 

235. —-Eardrums for hire. Nswk. 55:3 
p49 Jan. 18.—Broadcast Advertisers Re- 
port is the only firm engaged in large- 
scale monitoring of tv for advertising 
agencies, sponsors, and networks. 

236. —How big a change in NAB pol- 
icy? Bdcstg. 58:9 p48 Feb. 29.—Harold 
E. Fellows, NAB President, clarifies NAB 
stand on FCC surveillance of program- 
ming. He reiterates position that local 
broadcaster is in better position to deter- 
mine what programming will satisfy needs 
of the audience. 

237. —How tv rejiggers market areas. 
Bus. Wk. p87 Feb. 20.—Ignoring geo- 
graphical and political boundaries, some 
manufacturers open markets according to 
television coverage. 


238. —Pay tv pressure tactics hit. Bd- 
estg. 58:13 pl28 March 28.—Fund for 
the Republic report criticizes opponents, 
proponents of pay-tv. 

239, —Radio and television—Federal 
Communications Act. Vanderbilt L.R. 13: 
1 pp423-5 Dec.—Supreme Court upholds 
FCC contention that stations are immune 
from libel suits based on political broad- 
casts under Sec. 315, Federal Communi- 
cations Act of 1934; Congress probably 
will, through inaction, allow this interpre- 
tation to stand. 

240. —State regulation of radio and 
television. Harvard L.R. 73:2 pp386-405 
Dec.—States, despite FCC regulation, have 
almost complete control over broadcasting 
in such areas as torts and contract actions. 
Author argues federal control should be 
expanded but that states should be left 
free to regulate some areas such as new 
and relatively unexploited techniques. 


241. CassmReR, HENRY R. Audience 
participation, new style. POQ 23:4 pp 
529-36 Winter.—Article reports an inter- 
national trend toward the formation of 
groups for radio listening or tv viewing, 
and for discussion of radio and tv pro- 
grams heard at home. Author feels this 
development will “deepen the impact of 
broadcasting and strengthen its democratic 
nature.” 
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242. GouLp, Jack. Forgotten clues to 
the tv crisis. NYT Mag. p9 Dec, 13.— 
Government should assure that channels 
actually are employed as broadcasters, and 
it is the responsibility of a broadcaster to 
see that his channel is used for the peo- 
ple’s best interest. 

243. HAZARD, WILLIAM. Adequacy of 
coverage by still pictures and film services. 
J. Bdestg. 4:1 p64 Winter.—Report of the 
first of a series of RTNDA studies into 
still and film coverage of the news. 46 tv 
news directors report strong agreement 
about inadequate quantity of regional cov- 
erage of most types of news. 

244. Heap, SIDNEY W. One medium, 
unique and indivisible. Television 17:2 
p42 Feb.—All tv is public service, says 
chairman of Radio-TV-Film Department, 
University of Miami. Separate areas of 
programming cannot have separate codes 
of ethics. 

245. LARDNER, JOHN. The air; where to 
look for dignity. New Ykr. 35:48 pp106-8 
Jan. 16.—Serious aspects of the 1960 
presidential campaign will be developed 
primarily on tv and repeated in news- 
papers. 

246. SEYMOUR, WHITNEY NoRTH. Au- 
thority of the FCC over broadcast con- 
tent: memorandum of special counsel to 
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Bdcstg. 4:1 p18 Winter—Views of NAB 
counsel as presented to FCC hearing on 
docket 12782. 


See also Nos. 135, 139, 144, 
Research Methods 


247. MEHLING, REUBEN. A simple test 
for measuring intensity of attitudes. POQ 
23:4 pp576-8 Winter.—A line of numbers 
(0 to 9) to the right of a semantic differ- 
ential item was used by respondents to in- 
dicate the intensity of their response to 
the item. Plot of attitude scores versus in- 
tensity scores produced a sharply defined 
V-shaped curve, with low point at step 4 
(neutral category) of semantic differential. 

248. OBER, BERNARD H. Rating meth- 
ods—and the types of audience measure- 
ments they produce. M/S 4:1 pp46-51 
Jan.—A look at diary studies, coincidental, 
recall and mechanical recorders, with a 
comparative table on the usefulness of 
ratings produced by each method. 

249. TALLENT, NORMAN. A note on an 
unusually high rate of returns for a mail 
questionnaire. POQ 23:4 pp579-81 Win- 
ter.—Report on methods used in mail 
questionnaire which was returned by 
98.7% of the psychologists sampled, 
97.2% of the social workers, and 81.2% 
of the psychiatrists. 


national association of broadcasters. J. See also Nos. 135, 235. 





“Commercialism begat bigness and bigness has invaded everything, busi- 
ness, labor unions, government bureaucracy and bombs. Simple, vital facts 
get lost in these vast dimensions. We are supposed, for instance, to be living 
in an age of staggering scientific discovery and expanding mechanical mar- 
vels but to most of us it is like trying to cut through a strange, forbidding 
jungle with a pen knife. We are confronted with a threatening wilderness of 
techniques and technology and technicians and we look in vain for little 
clearings of understanding. We can transport people and things and words 
and pictures from place to place faster than ever before in history and yet 
this electronic, supersonic magic can too easily blur the image of ideas, fuzz 
the thought processes and more than incidentally leave the traveler's diges- 
tive tract behind in a spastic rather than a sovereign state. 

“I am for more and more exchanges of peoples, their opinions, problems, 
products and cultures. But as we step up the speed of this traffic via jet and 
trans-Atlantic coaxial TV cable we increase in direct proportion the dangers 
of distortion via the smudge of artificiality, the half-developed perspective, 
and the colorful and sometimes contrived distractions of what might be 
called in this age of personal, jet-propelled diplomacy, picture-postcard 
journalism.”—Epwarp P. Morcan, Washington commentator, American 
Broadcasting Company, at University of Wisconsin, February 1960. 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


January, February and March 1960 


Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Mey 3 Arizona State 
ie America); D. H. Couvee, Amsterdam 
Western Europe); Mark W. Hopkins, Lan- 
caster (Soviet Union); ey Kafel, War- 
saw (East Europe); W. Lerg, Muenster 
(Germany); Mataichi Kide, Tokyo (Japan); 
Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Italy) 








3 DESPITE A DECLARATION BY THE TURKISH PRESS MINISTRY THAT THE PRESS 
enjoyed “complete freedom,” several more editors were fined and jailed in Turkey, 
including veteran editor Ahmad Amin Yalman of Vatan. The International Press 
Institute reported repressive measures against the press in Algeria, Austria, Aus- 
tralia, Cameroons, Canada, France, West Germany, Greece, Indonesia, Iraq, ‘ 
Malta, Pakistan, Singapore, and Thailand. The Dominican Republic and Cuba 
also were accused of curbing the press. Press controls were tightened in Indonesia 
and a Chinese UPI correspondent was sentenced to a year in prison in Communist 
China for espionage after being admitted from Hong Kong as a bona fide reporter. 

The Scottish Daily Record was fined for contempt of court when it published a 
pre-trial picture of a man charged with indecent exposure. AP correspondent 
Leonard Kirschen, imprisoned in Romania in 1950, was released in March. Press 
freedom, apparently, has returned to Nicaragua. 

A 20-page weekly tabloid, the London American, began publishing in Britain 
March 17, and The African Mail, a liberal English-language weekly for Africans 
and whites, appeared in Northern Rhodesia. A British clergyman bought the stock 
of Time and Tide to save it from folding in March. West Germany’s most success- 
ful publisher, Axel Springer, has acquired a majority of the shores of the large 
West Berlin Ullstein publishing firm. Les Chroniques de Jersey, founded in 1814, 
ceased publication in January. UNESCO reported 30,000 newspapers in the world 
with a total circulation of 450 million. The Ninth General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Press Institute was held in Tokyo March 24 to 26. Nicaragua graduated 
its first class of 35 newsmen from a journalism school run by the USIA. 


Publications cited include: A, Die Anzeige (Reutlingen); DS, Der Druckspiegel (Stuttgart); F, Die 
Feder (Frankfurt-am-Main); FR, Fernseh-Rundschau (Hamburg); G, Gazette (. 
Americano (Mexico City); HV, Hinter dem Eisernen Vorhang ee IPI, Pr Report (Zurich); J F 
Der Journalist (Neuwied); JFF, Jugend-Film-Fernsehen (Munich); K, Die Kultur (Munich); MA, Der 
Markenartikel (Munich); MPT, Motion Picture Times (Kinema a3, (Tokyo); NR, N Re- 
search (Shinbun Kenkyu) (Tokyo); P. Publizistik (Bremen); Pr, Prensa (San Juan, P.R.); RF, Rund- 
funk und Fernsehen (Hamburg); RT, Research and gy (Chosa to Gijutsu) Cone) SP, Der 
Spiegel (Hamburg); VU, Vida Universitaria (Monterrey, Mexico); WW, Wirtschaft und Werbung 
(Essen); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 
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Advertising 

AnonyMous. Das Inserat in der kom- 
munistischen Zeitung. HV 6:1 pp15-25 
Jan.—Newspaper advertising in u- 
nist countries apply Western techniques to 
find consumers in a planned economy. 

CZARNECKI, WACLAW. Werbung in Po- 
len bringt Erfolg. WW 14:3 pp86-89 Feb. 
—Advertising in a planned economy (with 
a Western look at its problems, by D. 
Brettschneider). 

FREUDENSCHUSS, WERNER. Werbung in 
Dénemark. WW 14:2 pp51-55 Jan.—Gen- 
eral review of advertising in Denmark. 

GANTZEL, Kaus Jircen. Die Werbe- 
wirkung der Farbe bei der Verkaufspack- 
ung. MA 22:3 pp123-131 March.—The 
impact of color used in packaging. A sys- 
tematization of factors. 

HAACKE, WILMONT. Anzeigen priigen 
das Bild der Offentlichkeit mit. A 36:2 
pp76-78 and 105-117 Feb.—Informing the 
public through advertisements with sam- 
ples of ads as documents of current politi- 
cal and economic events. 

LG. Marginalien zur _ schwedischen 
Werbung. WW 14:2 pp43-47 Jan.—Gen- 
eral review of advertising in Sweden. 

KAUFMANN, GUNTER. Der Priigelknabe 
ist unser Kind. ZV 57:5 pp177-178 March 
1.—Criticism of advertising becoming 
louder again, and its reasons. 

NEUMANN, RUDOLF, Wirtschaft und 
Werbung in Polen. WW 14:3 pp83-85 
Feb.—General review of advertising in 
Poland. 

OCKLIND, PER V. Presse und Werbung 
in Schweden. WW 14:2 pp48-51 Jan.— 
The Swedish press as an advertising me- 
dium, with facts and figures. 


Audience Analysis 

ABRAMS, MarK. Die Massenmedien und 
die sozialen Schichten in Grossbritannien. 
RF 7:1 pp41-52 n.d.—Participation of the 
different social classes in Great Britain in 
mass communications media. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG, Ernst. Werbefernsehen 
—leseranalytisch betrachtet. A 36:1 pp 
29-32 Jan.—The audience of German com- 
mercial television. 

HAGGENMUELLER, Max J. Wie sieht der 
Verbraucher den Markenartikel. WW 14: 
5 pp162-165 and 14:6 pp187-192 March. 
—Consumer attitudes toward brand-name 
products; research by the “Institut fuer 
Demoskopie” of Allensbach, Germany (in 
two parts). 
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MARTINIDES, LEonmDAS. Der oesterreich- 
ische Zeitungsleser. ZV 57:4 pp145-146 
Feb. 15.—Report on a readership survey 
in Vienna. 

Seya, Masatosut. Readership and its 
psychological factor, RT 1959:11 pp3-10 
Nov.—Pointing out the faults of reader- 
ship survey in advertising, the author 
maintains that it is m to analyze 
not only quantitatively, but also qualita- 
tively; i.e, how much was read by various 
readers. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 

Braun, Hans. Die Miinchener Zeit- 
ungswissenschaft bei den Strassburger 
Diskussionen. P 5:1 pp3-13 Jan.-Feb.— 
A theory of communication as developed 
by the staff of the Munich Institut fiir 
Zeitungswissenschaft. 

LOWENTHAL, Leo. Das Problem der 
Populdrkultur. RF 7:1 pp21-32 nd.— 
Mass culture and its various communica- 
tion problems. 

SCHULZE, ROBERT und JANOwITz, Mor- 
ris. Neue Richtungen in der Massenkom- 
munikationsforschung. RF 7:1 pp1-20 n.d. 
—Social scientists look at mass communi- 
cations research and its future. 


Communicator Analysis 


LuzzATTO-FEGIZ, PIERPAOLO. Methoden 
zur Messung der Werbewirksamkeit. WW 
14:1 pp10-12 Jan.—Measuring the effects 
of advertising—by the director of DOXA, 
the Italian Opinion Research Institute 
(Milan). 

ScutTz, WALTER J. Probleme der Press- 
estatistik. A 36:1 pp19-28 Jan.—Present- 
ing a long needed method for newspaper 
statistics with figures for West Germany 
as of Oct. 1, 1959. 

TsusmmuRA, AKIRA. The recent develop- 
ments of the Soviet press under de-Stalin- 
ization. NR 1959:12 pp51-56 Dec.—The 
author follows the changes in the Soviet 
press that have occurred since the 20th 
Party Congress of 1956, where Stalin was 
severely criticized. He sets up ten cate- 
gories of newspaper content in his exam- 
ination of the changes. 


Content Analysis 
IkEUCHI, HAJIME, KEIKO OKAZAKI and 
Naoxo Kuso. The Japanese Communist 
party as seen by the Japanese press. G 6: 
1 pp 79-$3 n.d.—Content analysis of the 
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Asahi and the Yomiuri for 1945-1952. 
Since 1946 the Yomiuri, and since 1948 
the Asahi, have mostly reported unfavor- 
ably on Communist activities. Asahi was 
found to be the more objective paper. 
KAWANAKA, YASUHIRO. An analysis of 
the Japanese dailies. G 6:1 pp1-8 n.d.— 
Content analysis of the Tokyo daily press 
shows that about half the space is devoted 
to news, 3 to 10% each to entertainment 
and education, and 30 to 40% to advertis- 
ing. Of the news, 10% is editorial com- 
ment, 10 to 20% background information. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Steuerrecht. 2. Sonder- 
heft. ZV 57:5 Suppl. “Archiv fiir Presse- 
recht” (special issue) 36 pp March 1.— 
Summaries of court decisions and bibli- 
ography on German tax law for editors, 
publishers and printers, 1958-59. 

BussMAN, Kurt. Persdnlichkeitsschutz 
und Werbung. WW 14:2 pp38-41 Jan.— 
The draft bill to protect personal rights 
and its impact on advertising. 

DEBORGHER, JEAN. Legislation of the 
press in the Fifth French Republic. G 5:4 
pp369-388 n.d—The Fifth Republic has 
not modified profoundly the laws affecting 
the French press. But it has curtailed the 
right of access to governmental news and 
has continued to seize papers even when 
their acts did not threaten state security. 

Iro, MASAMI. Criticism of trials and 
freedom of speech. NR 1959:11 pp12-17 
Nov.—In Japan there is no law to prohibit 
criticism of court trials. The author says 
it is necessary to regulate criticisms by 
some appropriate law so as to let trials be 
strictly fair. 

ScHULzE, Ericu. Rundfunkwerbung und 
Urheberrecht. WW _ 14:6 pp178-179 
March.—Copyright in broadcasting adver- 
tisements and commercial programs, 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


GruLiov, Leo. The Soviet press takes a 
look at itself. IPI 8:9 p9 Jan.—The First 
Congress of Soviet Journalists in Novem- 
ber, 1959, took a critical look at its dull 
and monotonous press and called for live- 
lier journalism, especially in foreign news 
coverage. 

HiTaka, Rokuro. Mass communications 
at a turning point. G 6:1 pp57-65 n.d.— 
Public opinion is forging ahead of the 
communications media in Japan and the 
public is beginning to hold the media in 
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contempt for its weak stand on contro- 
versial issues. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 
AnonyMous. Das Gesicht der Zeitung. 
ZV 57:3 Suppl. “Prakt. Journ.” No. 43 
8pp Feb. 1.—Modern German newspaper 
make-up (several articles with examples). 
JUNGK, ROBERT. Werden wir richtig in- 
formiert? K 8:147 ppl-2 Jan—Who is 

setting the standards in news values? 


Education for Journalism 


Dovirat, Emit. Grundsdtze journalist- 
ischer Berufsausbildung. P 5:2 pp67-69 
March-April—An 11-point program of 
education for journalism. Principles of 
professional and academic training. 

HAACKE, WiLMONT. Das Studium der 
Publizistik. P 5:2 pp70-76 March-April.— 
Training of journalists and journalism re- 
search at German universities (see also 
J 10:2 pp2-4 Feb.). 

JAPAN SOCIETY FOR JOURNALISTIC STUD- 
res. Journalism education at Japanese uni- 
versities. G 6:1 pp35-41 n.d.—Outline of 
journalism studies at the 11 Japanese uni- 
versities affiliated with the Japan Society 
for Journalistic Studies, which has formu- 


lated standards for journalism teaching. 


ScHwarz, Urs. Die Hauptbildungsys- 
teme fiir Journalisten in der Welt. ZV 57: 
3 pp97-100 Feb. 1—A world review of 
education for journalism by the president 
of the IPI. 

UcHINo, SHIGEKI. Activities of the Japan 
Society for Journalistic Studies. G 6:1 
pp53-55 n.d.—Most journalism educators 
are members. The society was established 
in 1951 and publishes the Japanese Jour- 
nalism Review. 


Film 

Iwasakl, Axrra. The political conscious- 
ness in the Japanese films. MPT 1959:11 
pp48-50 Nov.—An analysis of some Japa- 
nese films from the viewpoint of political 
consciousness expressed in them. 

SriémMeER, Ericu. Filmselbstkontrolle 
und Jugendschutz. JFF 4:1 ppl1-18 n.d. 
—Evaluations and statistics of voluntary 
censoring work by the German self-con- 
trol board (F.S.K.) for the protection of 
youths in the ten years of its existence. 

ZuRBUCH, WERNER. Filmarbeit an deut- 
schen Hochschulen. JFF 4:1 pp19-25 n.d. 
—Movie research at German universities. 
Television meanwhile is getting better care 
than the older medium. 
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Foreign Press and International 
Communication 

ALoBA, ABIODUN. Journalism in Africa. 
G 5:4 pp409-412 n.d—The London Daily 
Mirror Group invaded African journalism 
in 1948 and now has a flourishing chain 
of three African dailies and two Sunday 
papers with a total circulation of 400,000. 
The West African Newspapers, Ltd., as 
the chain is called, has done much to 
raise standards in African journalism. 

Anonymous. Presse: Larm im Kindler- 
Garten. SP 14:13 pp71-72 March 23.— 
Heavy Swiss opposition against the first 
tabloid published in Switzerland, and partly 
owned by big German publisher Helmut 
Kindler. 

—Uber die Presse und Journalismus in 
Rumanien und der Tschechoslowakei. HV 
6:3 pp20-28 March.—The press in Ro- 
mania and Czechoslovakia: organization, 
facts and circulation figures. 

BALARAMAN, K. Hide and seek at U.N.O. 
IPI 8:9 p5 Jan.—The UN draft Conven- 
tion of Freedom of Information is heading 
in the direction of muzzling foreign cor- 
respondents. 

Cook, Don. From 100,000 to 1,300,- 
000 copies every day. IPI 8:9 pp6-7 Jan. 
—The London Daily Telegraph has in- 
creased fast in circulation. It has the most 
news of any British paper and is relied 
upon most by foreign correspondents. 

GERBER, INGOLF. Die Presse im Rhein- 
Main-Neckar-Gebiet. WW 14:5 ppl4l- 
146 March.—Another regional report on 
the German press: The Rhine-Main area 
{former U.S. Zone). 

ROBERTSON, FRANK. China cold-shoul- 
ders the newsmen. IPI 8:11 pp5-6 March. 
—The problem of covering Communist 
China from Hong Kong has been compli- 
cated by the ban on the export of many 
newspapers. The correspondent has to rely 
more on the New China News Agency re- 
ports and the translation service of. the 
U.S. Consulate General in Hong Kong. 


Rose, E. J. B. IPI Asian project to be 
launched in 1960. IPI 8:11 ppl-2 March. 
—iPI has appointed an Asian representa- 
tive to advise the Asian press on editorial 
problems, organize seminars, aid in circu- 
lation growth and examine training pro- 
grams. 

TILTMAN, HESSELL. The enterprising 
press of Japan. IPI 8:1 pp3-5 March.— 
Japan has developed a highly competitive 
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and effective national and regional press 
system. 


Government and Press 

ANonyMous. Nueva Consigna. HA 36: 
929 p24 Feb. 22.—In La Republica, daily 
newspaper in San Jose, Costa Rica, an 
interview with Nicaraguan rebel spokes- 
man Indalecio Pastora Molina demanded 
the end of the regime of Nicaraguan 
President Luis Somoza. When the Nica- 
raguan newspapers reprinted the interview, 
the government took no counter action ex- 
cept to reply on the editorial page of one 
daily. Nicaragua ended press censorship 
Dec. 31. 

FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. Weltbilanz der 
Pressefreiheit,. ZV 57:1 ppl-6 Jan. 5.— 
Freedom of the press in 1959. Govern- 
mental control also exists in countries 
with a “guided democracy.” 

Ucuikawa, YOSHIMI. Freedom of 
speech in the electronic age. NR 1959:12 
pp46-50 Dec.—The classical concept of 
“freedom of speech” of the 17th to the 
19th century, has been largely changed in 
the present electronic age. The author an- 
alyzes four aspects of this change and 
maintains that it is necessary to re-define 
that concept. 


History and Biography 

AYALA, JuAN ANTONIO. Alfonso Reyes. 
VU 8:459 p3 Jan. 6.—Alfonso Reyes, 
great Mexican newspaper and magazine 
essayist, poet, and novelist, died Dec. 27, 
at the age of 70. Mexican periodicals com- 
peted to print or reprint his articles 
through the years. 

MELENDEZ MuNoz, MIGUEL. Romualdo 
Real. Pr 2:14 p23 Nov.—The late Romu- 
aldo Real came from Spain to Puerto Rico 
early in this century. He edited the Her- 
aldo Espafiol, and in 1910 Real founded 
Puerto Rico Ilustrado, literary magazine. 
In 1919 Real founded El Mundo, today 
Puerto Rico’s leading daily newspaper. 
UcuiKkawa, YOSHIMI. Newspapers and 
readers in early Meiji era. GS 1959:12 
pp18-25 Dec.—Comparing the feudalistic 
communication structure and the modern 
one. 


Magazines 
Frack, Harvey. Family Doctor, pub- 
lished by the British Medical Association. 


G 5:4 pp391-400 n.d.—The editor of the 
Family Doctor, founded in 1951 as a pub- 
lic relations venture by the BMA, de- 
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scribes the founding of the magazine, its 
contents and readers, and his particular 
problems as an editor. 

KIRCHNER, JOACHIM. Gedanken zur 
Definition der Zeitschrift. P 5:1 pp14-20 
Jan.-Feb.—A_ well-known historian and 
bibliographer of German magazines gives 
a new definition for general use and press 
research. 

PRescHER, Hans. “Weltbiihne” und 
“Spiegel.” F 8:2 pp28-29 Feb.—Compar- 
ing two aggressive magazines of the first 
and the second German Republics. (Bitter 
reply by a young reader, see F 8:3 pp 60- 
61 March.) 


Miscellaneous 


Davis, Lestiz, and GEORGE DELANEY. 
From trade paper to national journal. IPI 
8:10 pp6-7 Feb.—The Wall Street Journal 
has grown since its founding in 1889 as a 
stock-market trade paper to a national 
daily with emphasis on economic news in 
its broadest sense and a circulation of 
615,000. The news is aimed at all levels 
of business and depth reporting is stressed. 

H.R.G. Nachrichtenwert und Werbe- 
kraft bundesdeutscher Sportpublizistik. A 
36:3 pp156-166 March.—Sports magazines 
and sport sections of newspapers in the 
German press with some historical notes 
on their development. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


ANonyMous, 73 Prozent der Ullstein 
AG im Besitz des Verlagshauses Axel 
Springer. ZV 57:6 p229 March 15.— 
Germany’s publisher Axel Springer (Bild, 
Die Welt, Hamburger Abendblatt and sev- 
eral magazines) has bought 73% of the 
old Ullstein AG (Berlin) and now con- 
trols 25% of West Germany's total circu- 
lation of dailies. 

KRruG, WERNER G. Roy Thomson: Eng- 
lands neuester Zeitungsmagnat. ZV 57:4 
pp137-138 Feb. 15.—Newspaper business- 
man Roy H. Thomson and his empire in 
Canada, the United States and in Great 
Britain. 

THOMSON, Roy, and HuBERT BEUVE- 
Mery. Who rules the press? IPI 8:10 
pp3-4 Feb.—Debate among various editors 
and publishers in answer to a speech by 
Canadian newspaper magnate Thomson 
suggesting that local editorial autonomy is 
good business policy. 
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Personnel and Labor Relations 


Strauss, K. Die Vorrechte der Jour- 
nalisten in Brasilien. J 10:1 pp27-28 Jan. 
—Professional privileges for Brazilian 

Pictorial Journalism 

Anonymous, Bildjournalismus auf neu- 
en Wegen. J 10:3 Suppl. 28pp March.— 
Special section on German pictorial jour- 
nalism with articles and pictures. 

Gan, Hatsuniko. The ethics of press 
photography. G 6:1 pp67-77 n.d.—The 
photographer should distinguish between 
pictures taken in public places, private 
places and pseudo-public places. Aap eed 
has a right to keep - private life from 
the prying eyes of le. 

Maxrax, Tuwe A. C. Was ist ein 
gutes Pressefoto? ZV 57:1 pp24-26 Jan. 5. 
—Prize-winning press photographs (news, 
feature, picture reports). 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

ANonyMous. Die Meinungsforschung in 
Polen. HV 6:2 pp13-24 Feb.—Report on 
subjects and methods of opinion research 
in Poland since 1955. 

HAUPTMANN, CaRL. Der totalitdére Film. 
P 5:2 pp99-107 March-April—Movies as 
propaganda media in totalitarian coun- 
tries. 

HELLACK, Georo. Architektur und bild- 
ende Kunst als Mittel nationalsoziali- 
stischer Propaganda, P 5:2 pp77-95 
Mearch-April.—Interpretive analysis of the 
origins, aims and effects of the Nazi use 
of architecture, public building and de- 
sign and the plastic arts as propaganda 
media. 


Public Relations 
Ku xtes, Kiaus. Public relations in der 
“Einbahnstrasse”? A 36:2 pp84-88 Feb. 
—“One way” communication by PR. 
Propaganda as “public speech” and PR as 
“public conversation.” 
Radio and Television 
Amaya, Susana. Radio helps eradicate 
mass illiteracy in rural Colombia. G 5:4 
pp403-408 n.d.—Colombia’s school of the 
air, started by a Roman Catholic priest in 
1947, has 209,000 students and is helping 
lower the 57% illiteracy rate. 
AnonyMous. Die besten Sendungen des 
Jahres 1959. FR 1960:1 ppl-10 Jan.— 
Top 35 programs on German television se- 
lected by a forum of tv journalists with a 
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chronology of important events in German 


—Der Rundfunk in Osteuropa. HV 6:2 
pp3-12 Feb.—Broadcasting for home and 
abroad in East European countries. Meth- 
ods to hold the audience and find new 
listeners. 

—Piratensender: Stiitzpunkt Hamburg. 
SP 14:1-2 pp74-75 Jan. 6.—Commercial 
broadcasting from a floating transmitter 
for Scandinavia and the Benelux countries. 
Air piracy with stolen waves. 

Curpa, YusIRO. Broadcast law and self- 
control of broadcasting industry. G 6:1 

p23-33 n.d.—History of the Broadcast 

w of 1950, tv licensing, and aims of the 
broadcast industry in Japan. 

EBERHARDT, Fritz. Wie kann man den 
Rundfunk unabhingig machen? J 10:1 
pp15-20 Jan.—Study of possible threats to 
the independence of corporate broadcast- 
ing in West Germany. 

Eckert, GERHARD. Glanz und Elend 
eines Monopols. FR 1960:1 pp11-15 Jan. 
—Critical account of program policies of 
Italian television. 

HayaKawa, Motos. The moral prin- 
ciple of encouraging good and punishing 
evil in the tv programs for children. MPT 
1959:10 ppl17-119 Oct.—The author’s 
viewpoint is pessimistic about the influence 
of tv on children. He says that stereotyped 
heroes and stories in tv programs will 
weaken children’s thinking ability. 

Heck, Bruno. Die Situation im Rund- 
funkstreit. ZV 57:6 pp225-227 March 15. 
—The current situation in the struggle for 
a new organization of German broadcast- 
ing. 

Ikuta, Masaki. Television in Japan. G 
6:1 pp43-50 n.d.—Development of Japa- 
nese tv since Tokyo Station of the Japa- 
nese Broadcasting Corporation began reg- 
ular broadcasting on Feb. 1, 1953. The 
commercial system, Nippon Television 
Network, started in August of the same 
year. In April, 1959, there were 39 public 
and 35 commercial stations. Japan has in- 
troduced American techniques wholesale. 

KruG, WERNER G. Presse und Fern- 
sehen in England. ZV 56:24 pp1478-1480 
Dec, 20; 57:1 pp42-43 Jan. 5; 57:2 pp82- 
86 Jan. 20.—The British press looks at an 
expanding medium: television, especially 
commercial tv. 

Ner, Max. Schweizerische Fernseh- 
probleme. G 5:4 pp415-423 n.d.—Swiss 
tv, introduced on March 1, 1953, now has 
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70,000 viewers. Switzerland had peculiar 
problems in its topography, which in- 
creased the cost of transmission; the many 
languages spoken and competition from 
stations in neighboring states; the loss of 
advertising revenue to the Swiss press, 
which is provincial and could not compete 
with the national coverage offered by tv. 
In 1958, therefore, the Swiss publishers 
association signed a 10-year contract with 
Swiss tv to underwrite its expenses if it 
would not carry paid commercials. 

NEuRATH, PauL. Die Verwefidung des 
Rundfunks bei der Erwachsenenbildung in 
indischen Dérfern. RF 7:1 pp33-40 n.d.— 
Broadcasting as an instrument of adult 
education in small Indian villages where 
85% of the country’s population still lives. 

Ono, Hipeo. Thirty years’ study of 
journalism in Japan. G 6:1 ppl1-21 n.d. 
—Survey of journalistic research in Japan 
since the first journalism course was set 
up in 1926 by the author at Tokyo Uni- 
versity. He lectured on newspaper history. 

TETZNER, Karl. Funkverwaltungskon- 
ferenz Genf 1959. FR 1960:2 pp63-65 
Feb.—Report on the Geneva conference 
of the International Telecommunications 
Union (L.T.U.) from August to December, 
1959. 

WaseM, Ericu. Pddagogisch-programm- 
kritisches Fernsehtagebuch — Vorschlige 
zum Kinderfernsehen. JFF 4:1 pp26-43 
n.d.—Qualitative analysis of the German 
television program by an educator. A 
guide for producers of children’s tv pro- 
grams. 

ZIEGLER, JEAN. Government by tele- 
vision. IPI 8:10 pl Feb.—Cuban Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro conducts govern- 
ment in front of tv cameras, Twice weekly 
truckloads of bearded rebels install ma- 
chine guns around the CMQ-TV studios 
in Havana. The 50 seats are assigned to a 
handpicked audience. Sometimes the presi- 
dent of the republic, Dr. Dorticos, jum 
from his seat in the audience to er 
with Fidel before the latter goes on the 
air. It is his only opportunity. Castro keeps 
no office hours, Every Cuban radio and 
television station must carry the program. 
Sometimes the telecast lasts for six hours. 


Research Methods 
BERTH, RoLF. Copy-Test zwischen Zahl 
und Psyche. WW 14:1 ppl4-19 Jan— 
Combination of market research and psy- 


chology in copy testing. 











Report on Current Research 


In Schools of Journalism 
Compiled by WARREN C. PRICE* 


Council on Communications Research 


This report includes current research projects by staff members 
and doctoral candidates in schools and departments of journalism 
of the U.S.A., together with theses accepted from candidates for 
the master’s degree during 1959. Professor Price is a member of 
the journalism faculty at the University of Oregon. 





% JOURNALISM AND COMMUNICATION RE- 
search has increased again this year. 

In 28 categories the number of research 
projects of all sorts increased from 278 a 
year ago to 387, a rise of 39%. Research 
conducted by staff members of 49 report- 
ing schools and departments of journalism 
jumped from 238 to 331; doctoral disser- 
tations went up from 53 to 56. 

The record of completed work is even 
more pronounced, with completed staff re- 
search increasing nearly 200%, from 51 
studies to 149. Completed doctoral disser- 
tations rose from 13 to 22, or 69%. 

This increase has been accounted for by 
49 schools and departments this year as 
against 57 in 1959. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this figure, of course, is that 
the surge in research has been taking place 
almost wholly among the larger journal- 
ism and communications-oriented univer- 
sities. 

Among separate types of studies, re- 
search in history and biography took the 
lead this year, with 42 listings as against 
32 in 1959. It passed radio and television, 
down from 34 a year ago to 31, and com- 
munication theory, up only from 33 to 37. 
One other field exceeded 30 projects this 
year—public opinion and propaganda, 
which jumped from 17 to 31. There are 
three fields that include more than 20 
studies: advertising, 26; audience analysis, 


*The compiler acknowledges the assistance in 
checking and typing of Mrs. Carlene Richelieu 
and Miss Joanne Cormier, of the Oregon School 
of Journalism secretarial staff. 


28; and foreign press and international 
communications, 28. 


Eight categories remained stationary or 
showed declines from a year ago: high 
school journalism, 5 and 5; industrial and 
agricultural journalism, 4 and 4; maga- 
zines, 5 down to 1; news writing, 13 to 12; 
newspaper management, 15 to 13; radio 
and television, as noted above; religious 
journalism, 2 to 1; and typography and 
graphic arts, 5 to 1. 

Schools that lead in research work are 
closely bunched, with Minnesota reporting 
37 projects; Stanford, 36; Wisconsin (in- 
cluding agricultural journalism), 35; and 
Iowa, 34. Three other schools are at 20 or 
more; Illinois, 29; Missouri, 26; and In- 
diana, 20. These seven account for 217 of 
the 387 overall total. 

The report this year is carried in the 
Spring issue of the QUARTERLY, whereas 
heretofore it had been published in the 
Winter issue. The additional time may 
have enabled the reporting schools to en- 
ter more complete listings. Therefore, with 
fewer omissions, this survey may be more 
representative of actual work being done 
than previous reports. 

The second part of the research report, 
relating to master’s theses completed in 
journalism in 1959, shows a rise from 113 
to 139, or 23%. Last year’s figure in turn 
had represented a drop from the 133 of 
1958. The number of degrees being 
awarded at this level, therefore, appears to 
be holding steady. 

Twenty-six schools and departments of 
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journalism turned in reports on comple- 
tion of master’s theses. Wisconsin, with 
its two journalism divisions in letters and 
science and in agriculture, led with 23; 
Missouri had 19 and Illinois, 15. No other 
school had more than 8. Several of the 
larger schools, like Northwestern and Min- 
nesota, do not require a thesis of all mas- 
ter’s candidates. 

In subject categories, most of the mas- 
ter’s work was in content analysis, with 19 
theses; public relations and radio-television 
each provided 15 theses, with history and 
biography fourth at 11. 

Information on research in progress in 
1959 was sought from all schools listed in 
the Editor & Publisher Yearbook. 


PART | 


Current Research by Staff Members 
and Doctoral Candidates 


(“S” indicates staff member, “D” doctoral can- 
didate, and “C” leted work. Work pub- 
lished is included only in the instance of book 
publication in calendar 1959, in which case the 
name of the publishing firm is given when pos- 
sible. “Book m ” is indicated for publi- 
tion so intended and so indicated at the time of 
submission of the ic entry. Where a Ph.D. 
is conferred by an institution other than the one 
in which the research worker is a staff member, 


the name of the institution is preceded by an 
asterisk.) 


Advertising 

Boyp, Harper, FRYBURGER, VERNON, and WEST- 
FALL, RALPH. Cases in advertising: a collection 
of cases dealing with the scope of advertising, 
creative strategy, media strategy, and advertis- 
ing management. S. Northwestern. 

—, and WESTFALL, RaLPH. The social sciences 
and adv: : concepts deve in the so- 
cial sciences that are relevant to advertising. S. 
Northwestern. 

—Advertising procedures for agricultural pro- 
ducer groups. S. Northwestern. 

, Pui Warp. Making media work. 
Printers’ Ink Books, published, 1959. S-C. 
Syracuse. 

CaLVERT, WESLEY D. Advertising practices and 
methods of Blue Ribbon prize-winning weekly 
newspapers in Missouri. S. Texas A. & M. 

Carey, James W. Advertising: an institutional 
approach. (Article in book manuscript, The 
role of adv , edited by Sandage and 
Fryburger.) S-C. Illinois. 

, JAMES E. Market research among teen- 
agers, years 13 to 19. S-C. Kansas. 

Hm, Conrad R. The aberrant image of adver- 
tising: a synthesis of the criticisms and defenses 
of advertising. S-C. Nebraska. 

McCvure, Leste W. Survey on how new 
ping center development will influence dai 
newspaper patterns. S-C. Illinois. 

McEvoy, Poynter. Analysis of competition for 
advertising in small cities. S-C. Indiana. 

en of retail trade and media penetration 

a metropolitan market. S-C. Indiana. 
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—Collection of statistical data concerning news- 
paper advertising in Indiana. S-C. Indiana. 
MacLean, Matcoim S., Jr., and KOcH-WEsER, 
Exe. Role identification and preference as 
determinants of interest in advertising pictures. 
S. Michigan State. 

MINDAK, WILLIAM A. Fitting the semantic differ- 
ential to the marketing problem. S-C. Min- 
nesota. 

—A functional approach to copy testing. S-C. 
Minnesota. 

MULLEN, JAMES J., and DE BE VEC, JOHN. Cre- 
ative planning in advertising media. Book 
manuscript. S. North Carolina. 

Newsome, E.uis H. College students’ reactions 
to advertising as expressed in letters to adver- 
tisers and the responses of advertisers to the 


criticisms. S$. Iowa. 

—A test of the validity of advertising pricing 
ideas offered in “A Study of the Advertising 
Rates of Iowa Newspapers” in 1955. S. Iowa. 

—A tool to aid in the management of news- 
> ae advertising departments and to assist na- 

advertisers to evaluate markets and news- 
cal. S. Towa. 

Norris, VINCENT P. Advertising and value 
added.(Article in book manuscript, The role of 
eee edited by Sandage and Fryburger.) 

lino 

~~ theoretical approach to the influence of ad- 

on the to consume. S-D. 
Tilinois. 

Sanpace, C. H., and FRYBURGER, VERNON, eds. 
The role of advertising: a book of read 
S-C. [Illinois and Northwestern, respective 
(Book manuscript.) 

SARGENT, HucH WrILLIAMs. Consumer-product 
rating publications and buying behavior. (Bul- 
letin 85, Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search, University of Illinois.) S-C. Illinois. 

STEPHENSON, WILLIAM H. Identification of Gal- 
braith’s “‘New Class.” S. Missouri. 

—Methods for measuring utility images. S. Mis- 
souri. 

ZACHER, ROBERT. Teaching advertising principles. 
S-C. Arizona State. 


Audience Analysis 


ApamMs, J. Stacy. Exposure to sources of infor- 
mation on child-rearing. S-C. Stanford. 

ANasT, Puitip P. Attitude toward the press as 
a function of involvement in controversial 
news. D-C. Wisconsin. 

Baxter, WILLIAM S. The mass communications 
behavior of young people in grades 5, 7, 9, and 
11 in the Des Moines public schools in 1958 as 
compared with the mass communications be- 
havior of an equivalent group in Des Moines 
before the advent of television. S. Ohio Uni- 
versity. *D. Towa. 

BosTIAN, Lioyp R. Socio-economic factors asso- 
ciated with communications behavior of Wis- 
consin farm operators. D-C. Wisconsin (agri- 
culture). 

BurTON, Puiip Warp. Study of business publi- 
cation reading by all workers of foreman level 
or above in a typical industrial plant. S-C. 
Syracuse. 

Carter, Roy E., and TROLDAHL, VERLING. A 
study of reader reactions to a special issue of 
a university employe publication. S-C. Minne- 


sota. 
DANIELSON, WAYNE A. Readership, source credi- 
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bility, and opinion leadership. S. North Caro- 
lina 


EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. How Seattle voters and non- 
voters voted on the Seattle auditorium conver- 
sion issue: a post-election opinion poll. S-C. 
bag: . 

HarraL, STEWART. Predictability of reader identi- 
fication in fiction and non-fiction. S-C. Okla- 
homa. 

—Readership analysis of The Oklahoma Pub- 
lisher. S-C. Oklahoma. 

Haskins, Jack B. A content-oriented method of 
systematic controlled expansion of a magazine 
audience. D-C. Minnesota. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. Study of attitudes of jour- 
nalism students (Nevada and elsewhere) toward 
basic democratic philosophy and especially to- 
ward freedom of expression. S. Nevada. 

Hoar, Jerez. Mass media habits and preferences 
of old people in Oxford, Mississippi. D-C. 
Towa. 

MacCosy, NATHAN, RoMNegy, A. K., Apams, J. 
Stacy, and MacCosy, Exganor E. Critical 
periods in seeking and accepting information. 
S-C. Stanford. 

McEvoy, Poynter, and MEHLING, REUBEN. Study 
of media habits in relation to education, occu- 
pation, employment, and socio-economic status. 
S. Indiana. 

—Use of the semantic differential in deriving a 
media image for newspaper operation. S. In- 
diana. 

MEHLING, REUBEN. Field test of an objective 
socio-economic status index derived from 
weighted factors of occupation, education, tele- 
phone, and automobile ownership. S. Indiana. 

—, and Savace, S. G. Multi-variable analysis of 
the results in a survey of public attitudes to- 
ward charity-health organizations and their 
fund drives. S-C. Indiana. 

NEWSOME, E.tis H. The use of mass media by 
the management staff-personnel of a_ utility 
company. (About 200 subjects) S. Iowa. 

Parker, Epwin B. Children’s television viewing 
in two Canadian communities. D. Stanford. 

Perry, Murvin H. Mass media habits and pref- 
erences of children in 7th through 12 grades 
of a Tipton (Iowa) school. S-D-C, Iowa. 

Pockrass, RoBperT M., and LENEHAN, D. JAMEs. 
A readership-interest survey of a professional 
association magazine. S. Pennsylvania State. 

Romney, A. K. Some determinants of the ac- 
ceptance of a specific communication. S-C. 
Stanford. 

Ross, JoHN E., and Bostian, Lioyp R. The 
family environment as a factor in use of mass 
media by Wisconsin farm people. S. Wiscon- 
sin (agriculture). 

ScHRAMM, Wi ipur, LYLE, Jack, and Parker, Ep- 
win B. Children’s newspaper reading. S-C. 
Stanford. 

Watkins, WaNpAsuE. Youth attitudes in regard 
to the mass media: an attitude survey of 5,000 
high school students in a cross-section of Texas 
cities and towns. D. Texas. 

WestTLeyY, Bruce H. The “new” radio audience, 
with special reference to FM. S. Wisconsin. 
—, and Mosrus, JosepH. Characteristics of the 

non-television household. S. Wisconsin 


Bibliography 


HAVERFIELD, Rosert W. 100 books on advertis- 
ing. S. Missouri. 


JOURNALISM 


QUARTERLY 


Morrison, JAMES. fig on to Pg yon 
in graphic arts 
salah te tho tanh Ot grates erie S. Ne- Ne- 
braska. 

PETERSON, WiipuR. Mass media of communica- 
tions organizations; publications, directors (in- 
ternational and United States). S-C. Iowa. 

Prick, WARREN C. The editor’s reference list: 
primary Offices, 
with annotations. (Revision and 4 -¥~ of 
manuscript of William M. 
in 1947 by Eric W. Allen 


Oregon. 

—The literature of : an 
bibliography. Minneapolis: Univ 
nesota Press, published 1959. S-C. 

Pickett, Caper M. A aa | band writings 
since World War II for students in editorial 
and interpretative writing. S-C. Kansas. 

—The gilded age: an annotated bibliography for 
students in editorial and interpretative writing. 
S-C. Kansas. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


ApaMs, J. Stacy. The reduction of cognitive 
dissonance by seeking consonant information. 
S-C. Stanford. 

Barrow, Lionet C., and TANNENBAUM, Pgrcy H. 
The effect of attitudinal dissonance on encod- 
ing behavior. D. Wisconsin. S. Wisconsin, 
respectively. 

Biro, G. L. Principles and processes of mass 
communications. S. Syracuse (Book manu- 
script). 

manaten James E., BusH, CHILTON R., and 
NEWELL, T. M. The newspaper and its public: 
a standardized test to measure the pub 
titude toward a newspaper. Stanford: Institute 

esearch, published 1959. 


Crane, Epoar. Cross-pressure in the newsroom: 
laboratory simulation of role conflict. S. Mich- 
igan State. *D. Stanford. 

—Relative influence of source and anticipated 
audience upon decisions in controversial situ- 
ations. S. PA = 

‘AUL 


EHXLING, WILLIAM P. Analytical 
theory of organizational communica 
Syracuse. 

—Information program mind-patterns. S. Syra- 
cuse. 


Greper, Watter. Social function of 
lovelorn columnists. S-C. California ( 
ley). 

Gompertz, KENNETH A. M. Journalistic writing 
and empathy: their relationships in effective 
communication. S$. Minnesota. 

GREENBERG, BrapLey S. Communication behavior 
under stress. D. Wisconsin. 

Haser, RALPH. Communication and acceptance 
of a new educational idea. S-C. Stanford. 
Hazarp, WILLIAM R. An analysis of latent struc- 
_— underlying perceptual organization. S. 

owa. 

KimsBaLl, PENN T. People without papers: 
study ~ eo sy" Ses Gal the Decem- 
ber, 1958, New York strike. 
S-C. Columbia. rae a 
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Lane, JONATHAN P. Some applications of the 
theory of dissonance to the reactions 


S-D-C. Stanford. 
MacCosy, NaTHAN, and Romney, A. K. Parental 
behavior as influenced by a 
; Stanford 


McKown, NORMAN. Communication in an ap- 
lied 


tion. S-C. Stanford. 


organiza’ 

MeNexty, Joun T. ro Hie nr Beem ags Soy 
related to readership of foreign news. S-D. 
Michigan State. 

Mason, Rosert G. Use of information sources 
related to ordinal stages of, the adoption proc- 
ess. D. Stanford. <e 

Oscoop, C. E. Investigation of the laws of cog- 
nitive interaction in attitude and 

in verbal and non-verbal com- 
Tilinois. 


SAMUELSON, MeRaiLt EB. Some news-secking be- 
havior in a newspaper strike. S-D. Stanford. 

ScHRaMM, Wriisur. Communication in the dyad. 
S-C. Stanford. 

—The communication of behavioral science. S-C. 
Stanford. (Book manuscript.) 

—Nature of communication systems. S-C. Stan- 
ford. 

—New educational media. S-C. Stanford. (Book 
manuscript. 

STEPHENSON, WiLLIAM H. Analysis of attitudes 

to Mr. Khrushchev’s visit. S. Missouri. 


Storey, RUTH, and SCHRAMM, Wrisur. Commu- 
nication and attitudes in older people. S. Stan- 
ford. 

Tanaka, Yasumasa. A cross-cultural investiga- 
tion of the congruity principle. S. Tilinois. 
TANNENBAUM, Percy H., and — — A. 
angle on interpreta- 
subjects. S. Wisconsin. 


use and effects of the mass media. S. Ohio 
State. 

WestTLey, Bruce H., and CLEVENGER, THEODORE. 
The effect of participation on faculty attitudes 
toward instructional television. S. Wisconsin. 

—, and Lyncn, Mervin D. The effect of se- 

lected personality characteristics on learning 

and attitude in instructional television. S. Wis- 
consin. 


Communicator Analysis 


Apams, J. Stacy. Judged and reli- 
ability of five sources of information on child 
rearing by three groups of women. S-C. Stan- 
ford. 


Emery, Epwin, AULT, Pur H., and AGEzE, 
K 


GeraLp, J. Epwarp. eo Sa. eep a study 
of professionalism. S. Minnesota. 

Gersner, Georce. Portrayal of mental illness in 
mass media. S-C. Illinois. (Book manuscript.) 

Greser, WatTer. The city editor: a gatekeeper 
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study of the flow of news. S. California 
Sees ot svn ot ee ; 
eepers news government. S. 
California (Berkeley). 
GoopricH, HeErsert. Values of American cul- 
tures as reflected by media operator. D. Iili- 
is. 


no’ 

Jones, Rosert L. A 10- follow-up study of 
journalism graduates. S. Minnesota. 

Jupp, Rosert P. The reporter: his job and the 
news. S. California (Berkeley). 

KIENZLE, Grorcs J. The vocabulary range of a 
—— sample of dentists. S. Ohio 
tate. 

Stssors, Jack Z. A study of the values of adver- 


en ee 
success. . Northwestern. 


Community Journalism 


Baker, Ira L. The small town weekly in Amer- 
ica. S. Furman. 

BYERLY, KENNETH R. The ne . 
S. North Carolina. (Book manuscript) 

FREELAND, Maupe. Changing problems of trade- 
area news coverage. S. Missouri. 

Garver, RicHarp A. News guide for rural cor- 
respondents. S-C. South Dakota. 

WERTHEIMER, JERROLD L. The community press 
of suburbia. D. Northwestern. 


Content Analysis 
BARNES, ArTHUR M. Content ch 
sive editions of a metropolitan 
S. Iowa. 
DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J. Ne 
metropolitan dailies. S-C. " 
= Wri P., and Cutters, Rosert M. 
‘opular ima of hi education in general 
circulation Sao Te Ss 
Emery, Epwin, and Dam, Hart. Newspaper 
treatment of President Eisenhower’s tour. S. 
Minnesota 


in succes- 
newspaper. 


content of 12 


GOMPERTZ, KENNETH A. M. Symbol of 
heroes and villains in Soviet motion 
1951-1958. S. Minnesota. 

Gricos, Harry H. Coverage by five mass circu- 
lation American of national eco- 
nomic conditions during three crucial months 

of the 1957-1958 cyclical decline. §. Florida. 
*D. Iowa. 

HVISTENDAHL, J. K., TROLDAHL, V. C., and Jones, 
R. L. Use patterns of the Minnesota state AP 
news report. S. Minnesota. 

LANE, JONATHAN B., and Maccosy, NATHAN. Ad- 
vice to parents in current mass media. S. 
Stanford. 

McEvoy, Poynter. Newspaper management class 
study of content of 13 Indiana daily news- 
papers. S-C. Indiana. 

—, and WHITAKER, FRANK. of school 
news in 13 Indiana daily newspapers with re- 

= to school needs and problems. S-C. 

jana. 


MARKHAM, James W. Press coverage of the 1958 
state elections in Pennsylvania: a measurement 
of performarce. S-C. Pennsylvania State. 

Rucker, Bryce W. A study of Associated Press, 
International News Service, and United Press 
reports of attendance and reactions of crowds 
at appearances of Eisenhower, 

Nixon, and Kefauver in the 1956 presidential 
campaign. D-C. Missouri. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H., and Stroup, WmLiAM 
R. A factor in analytic comparison of the mes- 
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sage characteristics in oral and orthographic 
messages. S. Wisconsin. 

TERWILLIGER, MARLENE, and Maccopy, NATHAN. 
Changing patterns in advice to parents in mass 
media. S. Stanford. 

Watters, Rospert D. Content analysis of novels 
concerning advertising. D. Illinois. 

WoLsELey, Roranp E. A content analysis of 21 
publications of the Southern Baptist convention. 
S-C. Syracuse. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


Griccs, Harry H. Problems and attitudes of the 
Florida press with regard to access to informa- 
tion at state and local levels. S. Florida 

HicoinsoTHaM, A. L., and Hoop, Rosin. The 
laws of Nevada relating to the press. S. Ne- 
vada. (Book manuscript.) 

Hortin, L. J. “Press and communications law.” 
(Chapter 28 in Introduction to Journalism, to 
be published 1960 by Pitman.) S-C. Ohio Uni- 
versity. (Book manuscript.) 

Jones, J. P., Jn. Libel and the Florida news- 
paperman. S-C. Florida. 

Perry, Murvin H., and BELL, SANDRA WILSON. 
Legal precedents of the Torres case and dangers 
to the press. S. Kansas. 

Ricustap, Jim A. Free press and fair trial. S-D. 
Minnesota. 

Wess, Cari. C. Digest of Oregon public notice 
statutes: kind of notice, how published, fre- 
quency, and code number. S-C. Oregon. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


Garver, RicHarp A. Critique of press criticism. 
S. South Dakota . 

VoceL, Joz B. A comparison of self-regulating 
ethical codes exercised by newsmen of the free 
world and their implications for freedom and 
responsibility of the press. D. Iowa. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


Ciark, Jerr. A study of wire copy use in Iowa 
afternoon daily newspapers receiving only sin- 
gle-circuit Associated Press service. S-D-C. 
Iowa. 

Goopwin, H. EucEng. The dispensables in news- 
paper content. (S by Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association and the School 
of Journalism.) S. Pennsylvania State. 

SANDERSON, ARTHUR M., ed. Iowa newspaper 
desk book, 10th edition. S-C. Iowa. 

STEPHENSON, WILLIAM H. Meaning-analysis of 
editorials. S$. Missouri. 


Education for Journalism 


Botter, Davi E. News reporters and what they 
do. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., pub- 
lished 1959. S-C. Northwestern. 

DANIELSON, WAYNE. Remedial grammar tests for 
journalism. S. North Carolina. 

FREELAND, Maupt. Methods pursued in interest- 
ing children, elementary and high school, in the 
profession of journalism. S. Missouri. 

HarraL, STEwWarT. Evaluation of public relations 
curricula in schools of journalism by profes- 
sional practitioners. S-C. Oklahoma. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. Newspaper demand for 
recruits and supply of trained men and women. 

Nevada. 

KIMBALL, PENN T., and LUBELL, SAMUEL. Atti- 

~~ of high-school students toward a career 
ism. (Sponsored the Poynter Fund 
ond the Newspaper Fund, -) S. Columbia. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


MarsuT, Frepenick B. Some observations on 
South American education for journalism. S. 
Pennsylvania State. 

MARKHAM, JAMES W. Sctiool of journalism stu- 
dent-images of the profession. S. Pennsylvania 
State. 

Martin, L. JOHN. wr ye ams in Sages caesd 
ism. (Project of the AASDI 
sity of Florida.) S. Florida. 

Matuta, ArTHuR. Study of literature in prepara- 
tion for ne work. S. Arizona State. 
PICKETT, CALDER Area programs in journal- 

ism education. SC. Kansas. 

RAFFERTY, KEEN. A survey indicating tentative 
relationship between liberal arts enrollment and 
number of journalism ma (accredited news- 
editorial sequence only, fall 1959). S. New 
Mexico. 

ROwLanp, D. WAYNE. A —_ and critique of 
the status of journalism in the American two- 
year college. S. Texas Christian *D. South. 
ern Illinois. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. A study of journal ref- 
erences in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY articles. S. 
Wisconsin. 

WERTHEIMER, JERROLD L. Survey of introductory 
journalism courses at 33 selected colleges and 
universities. S-C. Northwestern. 

Witcox, WaLTER. Liberal education and profes- 
sional journalism education: a study of cur- 
ricula structure (No. 2). (State University of 
Iowa Studies in Communications.) S. Tulane. 
*D-C. Iowa. (Book manuscript.) 

Foreign Press and International 
Communication 

ApaMs, JOHN B. Foreign news coverage in P.M. 
newspaj| S. North Carolina. 

ALISKY, Marvin. Latin American Sunday news- 
paper supplements. S-C. Arizona State. 

—Newspapers of the Mexican provinces. S-C. 
Arizona State. 

Barrett, Epwarp W., and KIMBALL, PENN T. 
The role of the press and communications in 
U.S.-Latin American relations. (Sponsored by 
the American Assembly.) S-C. Columbia and 
the American Assembly. 

Dawson, Horace G., Jr. of for- 
eign students about the United States and the 
relation of these ae er to the mass 
media of communication. D. Iowa. 

DESMOND, RopertT W. Study of international 
news communication. §. California. (Book 
manu: 

GILLMor, ress in the emerging 

akota. *D. Minne- 


-) 

NALD M. The 
Burma Union. S. North 
sota. 

GOMPERTZ, KENNETH A. M. A method for de- 
termining a typology of governmental control 

innesota. 


of the press. S. M 
HAINES, LESLIE SPALDING. 
— of Norway. S. 

OLDEN, W. Spracue. Australia goes to 

S-C. Wa State. (Book manuscript. 2806 
HOTALING, Epwarp C. La Voix du Nord: content 

analysis of the 27 regional editions of a French 

provincial newspaper. S-C. Minnesota. 

Lone, Howarp Rusk. The press of Free China. 
S. Southern Illinois. 

MarsuT, FREDERICK B. The Chilean Colegio de 
Periodistas: a study in enforcement of press 
ethics. S. Pennsylvania State. 

—Some observations on the South American 
press. S-C. Pennsylvania State. 


The communication 
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MarKHAM, JAMES W. A comparative 


of 
foreign news in newspapers of the United 


States and South America. S-C. Pennsylvania 
State 


MantIN, L. JoHN. Comparative foreign journal- 
ism. S. Florida. 


—Daily newspapers in the world. (For 1960 Year 
Book, Encyclopedia Britannica.) S-C. Florida. 
oHN C. A handbook of the foreign 
press. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, published, 1959. 
of the United States as seen in 13 
Mexican dailies. D. Iowa. 

Nrxon, RayMonpD B. Current trends in mass com- 
munication research throughout the world. (For 
UNESCO.) S. Mianesota. 

—Journalism education and research in Commu- 
nist countries. S. /Minnesota. 

PorTer, WILLIAM. The significance of cultural 
— in international communicativn. S. 
owa. 

Rao, Y. V. L. Flow of information and political 
participation in India. D. Minnesota. 

ScHRAMM, WiLBuR. One day in the world’s press. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, published 
1959. S. Stanford. 

—Studies of communication systems of 90 coun- 
tries. S. Stanford. 

—, Kato, HmetosHi, and others. Models of na- 
tional communications systems. S. Stanford. 
TaNaKa, YASUMASA. Communication policy of 
the Imperial Japanese Government, 1868-1900: 
(I) The government and the press; (II) the 

and education. S. Illinois. 

Yu, Freperick T. C. Little Rock in Chinese 
newspapers. S-C. Montana. 


Government and the Press 


Barwes, ArtHuUR M. Access to news of govern- 
ment in Iowa. S-C. Iowa. 

(StaFF Prosect). A survey of. incidence of ac- 
cess to news in Nebraska: a synthesis of inci- 
dents of suppression at the source. S-C. Ne- 
braska. 


High School Journalism 


BELLMAN, CHarLes L. Training of high school 
teachers and publication advisers in 
North Dakota and northwestern Minnesota. S. 
North Dakota. 
FREELAND, MaupE. G use of high school 
material in the newspapers. S. Missouri. 
REDDEN, JOsEPH E. A study to determine the 
effectiveness of teaching procedures used by 
school teachers of journalism in Texas. 
D. North Texas State. 
(Starr Prosect). Directory of Nevada high 
school journalism. (1959) S-C. Nevada. 
Tart, WiLL1aM H. Manual for yearbook staffs. 
S. Missouri. 


History and Biography 

Amgs, WILLIAM E. The influence of labor in the 

deve! mt of the American Newspaper Guild 

in Seattle after 1935. S. Washington. 

ANDREWS, ERNEST F. A greater journalism ry 
fession through better journalism history. . 
Iowa. 

Brier, WaRrrEN J. History of the press in the 
Pacific Northwest. S. San Diego State. 

Core, Nem B. H of the Memphis Com- 
mercial-Appeal. D. issouri. 

CovincTon, Jess B. History of the Shreveport 
(La.) Times D. Missouri. 
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DESMOND, RoserT W. Review and revision of 
biographies of journalists for encyclopedia pub- 
lication. S. California 

Emery, EpwIN. Newspapers and —_ 
United States. (For 1960 Year Book, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.) S-C. Minnesota. 

—Study of the history and current operations of 
the Associated Press, United Press Interna- 
tional, and other American newsgathering or- 

tions. S. Minnesota. 

GENTRY, RicHarD H. Liberalism and the New 
Republic: a history of the New Republic, 1914- 
1960. S. Ohio University. *D. Illinois. 

HACHTEN, WILLIAM A. The metropolitan Sunday 
newspaper in the United States: a study of 
trends in content and practice. S. Wisconsin. 
*D. Minnesota. 

Hart, Jim A. A historical study of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, 1852-1958. S. Ohio Univer- 
sity. *D-C. Missouri. (Book manuscript.) 

HIcoInBoTHAM, A. L. The first two (handwrit- 
ten) newspapers in Nevada. S. Nevada. 

—Noah Webster as a j S-C. Nevada. 

HOHENBERG, JOHN. The Pulitzer Prize story: 
news stories, editorials, cartoons and pictures 
from the Pulitzer Prize Collection. New York: 
Columbia University Press, published 1959. 
S-C. Columbia. 

HULTEN, CHARLES M. History of world-wide 
press associations and related news 
(For Encyclopedia Britannica.) S-C. California 
(Berkeley). 

KNIGHT, OLIver H. Assignment Indian War. S. 
Indiana. *D-C. Wisconsin. (Book manuscript.) 

—Newspaper ore of the Black Hills gold 
discovery. S-C. Indiana. 

—Revised check list of Indian war correspond- 
ents. S-C. Indiana. 

—Mark Kellogg telegraphed for Custer’s rescue. 
S-C. Indiana. 


MARBUT, FReperick B. Early Bolivian manvu- 
script newspapers. S. Pennsylvania State. 

Meyers, W. CAMERON, Ch 
a gentle man of the press. ° 

MITcHELL, JoHN D. Review of the growth and 
basic editorial policies of freedom newspapers. 
S-C. Colorado. 
Mog.ier, Lest. Article on newspapers for 
1960 New International Yearbook. S. Towa. 
Mott, Frank LuTHER. American Journalism. 
(Revision of 1950 edition.) S. Missouri. (Book 
manuscript.) 

—History of American magazines, 1905-1930. S. 
Missouri. (Book manuscript.) 

—Newspapers and ma; (Articles for Peo- 
ple’s Encyclopedia Yearbook.) S. Missouri. 

Murpuy, Lawrence W. A pilot study to 
light on how chain newspapers deal with news: 
based upon a study of two chain papers in 
Miami and a check with readers on what they 
want in the way of news. S. Illinois. 

NELSON, Roy Paut. Homer Davenport and car- 

tooning’s golden age. S. Oregon. (Book manu- 

script.) 


NIxon, RaYyMOND B. Changing trends in Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY content. S. Minnesota. 
Notte, Wm.1AM H. The a criticism of 

H. L. Mencken. D-C. Illinois. 

PuiLiirs, GeorceE H. What they said about the 
ress, 1890-1915. S. South Dakota State. *D. 
lowa. 

Pickett, CaLper M. Mark Twain: the Holy Land 
Letters and Innocents Abroad. S-C. Kansas. 

—Six New York newspapers and their response 
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to technology in the 19th century. S-C. Kansas. 

Price, WARREN C. Suppression of newspapers 
during the American civil war. S. Oregon. 
*D. Minnesota. 

ScHWaRTZ, JaMEs W. The National Intelligencer’s 
interpretation of major sectional issues from 
1850-1861. S. Iowa State. 

Scrocoins, ALBERT T., Jr. History of the Mis- 
sourl Intelligencer. D. Missouri. 

Tart, Wm.mam H. History of Missouri news- 
papers, 1808-1960. S. Missouri. (Book manu- 
script.) 

Turnsutt, Georce §S. Governors of Oregon. 
Portland: Binfords and Mort, published 1959. 
(Book length collected biography of series run 
in Portland Oregonian in connection with Ore- 
gon Centennial.) S-C. Oregon. 

—History of Oregon newspapers. (Revision of 
edition of 1939.) S. Oregon. (Book manu- 
script.) 

—History of the University of Com’ School of 
Journalism. (In preparation for 50th anniver- 
sary, 1962.) S. Oregon. (Book manuscript.) 

Unperwoop, Bruck. History of the Houston 
Post. S. Houston, *D. Missouri. 

WatrTe, WILLIAM. The American poet and novel- 
ist as journalist: a study of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Benjamin Franklin, Noah Webster, Walt Whit- 
man, Philip Freneau, William Cullen Bryant, 
Stephen Crane, and other writers who have 
been connected with newspapers and maga- 
zines. S. Wayne State. (Book manuscript.) 


Industrial and Agricultural Journalism 

BRANDNER, LOWELL. Factors in the adoption of 
new technology in agriculture. D-C. Wiscon- 
sin (agriculture). 

Jacopson, Howarp Boone, GoeErIG, JOHN, and 
MiscHou, Jack. Director of company publica- 
tions of the largest United States corporations 
(by circulation). Bridgeport, Conn.: Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport Department of Journalism, 
published 1959. S-C. Bridgeport 

JANDOLI, Russet. J. Basic editorial data on com- 
pany and industrial publications. S. St. Bona- 
venture. 

Morris, Mitton. Market information and eco- 
nomic decisions of dairy farmers. D. Wiscon- 
sin (agriculture). 


JOURNALISM 


Magazines 


Baker, IrA L. The libertarian magazine. S. 
Furman. 


News Writing and Reporting 
AULT, Puiu H., and Emery, Epwin. R - 
ing the News. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co., published 1959. S-C. Associated Desert 
Newspapers and Minnesota, vely. 
CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. Reporting. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., published 1959, S-C. 
Minnesota. 
CRANFORD, Ropert J. Area news coverage prac- 
tices in United States dailies. S-C. Nebraska. 
Davis, Norris G. -Problems in public affairs re- 
porting (studies in various Texas cities). S. 
Texas. 
Greser, WALTER, and Rocer, Smney. Flow of 
labor news. S. California (Berkeley). 
HOHENBERG, JOHN. The professional journalist. 
S-C. Columbia. (Book manuscript.) 
HULLINGER, EpwIn Ware, and BucHAN, NORMAN 
R. Journalism newswriting workbook. S. Mi- 
ami. 


QUARTERLY 


S. Northwestern. (Book manuscript.) 
WOLSELEY, ROLAND E., and CAMPBELL, LAURENCE 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


CALVERT, WESLEY D. 


ing for weekly newspapers. z 


poomigy | study of Washington weekly newspa- 
Ww 


NIXON, Rayvmonp B. Trends in newspaper own- 
a concentration and inter-media affiliation. 
S. Minnesota. 


—, and HacuTen, Wminum A. How research 
can help the S-C. Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, respectively. 

ss WIzur. amis tiie. ah escin ant 

xpense on Iowa ne pers, 1958. S-C. Iowa. 

Pr mn study a ig prices on Iowa news- 
papers. S-C. Iowa. 

—Annual study of wages and hours on Iowa 
newspapers, 1958. S-C. Iowa. 

—Standard chart of accounts for Iowa weekly 

newspapers. S. Iowa. 

—Trends of printing prices on Iowa newspapers, 
1946-1958. S. Towa. 

—Wages and salaries on Iowa newspapers, 1847- 
1959. S-C. Iowa. 

Rucker, Frank W., with SToLpz, Bert. Tested 
newspaper promotion. S. Missouri. (Book 
ma 

WEB, Cart C. Eighth annual national weekly 
er a (Sponsored by National 
Editorial Associa‘ Newspaper Associa- 
tion Managers.) oy Oregon. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 
CraNE, Epoar. The relation of career plans and 
personality differences compared across 
among undergraduates. S. Michigan State. 
MITCHELL, JoHN D. Contribution of a — 
nity service program to a a 
cess in Lima, Ohio. S. Co 


roviding for feedback 
tion. S-C. Oregon. 


Pictorial Journalism 
BELDEN, Louis H. Principles of pictorial com- 
munication. S. Marquette. 
BuRNETT, CLARON. Comparative value neg black- 
and-white and color transparencies in educa- 
tional displays. He Wisconsin (agriculture). 
a ' 


providing for partic’ 


Dynamic 
criterion for judging the organization of 





Current Research 


: in the 
in mass printed communi- 

(Book ) 
le of Mushan: life 
. Southern Illinois. 

(Book m 

veanaan, iP. Cartography for small dale and 
weeklies, and aerial photography. S-C. Mis- 


souri. 
PatmMer, Jim F. Improved methods of functional 


news ees S. Houston. 

STEPHENSON, WILLIAM, and EpoM, CLIFTON C. 
Principles for selecting news pictures. S. Mis- 
souri 


Varpac, A. NicHotas. Film in a free society. 
S-C. Michigan State. (Book manuscript.) 
Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ApaMs, JOHN B. The anonymous source in 
news from Washington. S. North Carolina. 
——* of political cartoons. S. North 


Cartex, RicHarp F. Connotation, denotation, and 
cognitive organization. S. Stan- 
~ a aiengeeeetinat 


ward the schools. S. Stanford 
s-C. Stanford. 


. percep- 
tions of university housing facilities. S. Min- 
nesota. 


—, and Mrrorsxy, WARREN. Mass media habits 
of University of Minnesota undergraduates. S. 
M 


of the 
ity Sen- 


innesota. 

DANIELSON, WAYNE A. An opinion 
Winston-Salem Journal and the Twin 
tinel. S-C. North Carolina. 

GERALD, ee The press as a social insti- 


$ (For 1960 Year 
Book, Encyclopedia Britannica.) S-C. Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 
Jurisa, Emm. Post-war Czechoslovakia: an in- 
a into social change and public opinion. 


saneten tee ELeanor E. —— reinforcement and 


specific related attitude. S. Stanford. 

McGume, Wiu1aM J. Relative effectiveness of 
different combinations and orderings of belief- 
defenses for producing ogg gh to ue ey 
persuasive communications. S. 

MacLean, MAtcoro S§., Jr., and senha! IRVING 
S. Impact of the Khrushchev visit. S. Michi- 
gan State. 

Martin, L. JoHN. Propaganda in action. S. 
Florida. (Book manuscript.) 

MEHLING, REUBEN. Studies of public attitudes 
toward public education and teaching. S. In- 


—Public opinion regarding freedom of informa- 
tion. S. Indiana. 


—What the public thinks about the teaching of 
foreign languages in the public schools. S-C. 


Parker, Epwin B. Subliminal stimulation: an in- 
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efficient technique of mass persuasion. S-C. 
Stanford. 
PICKERELL, ALBERT G. Pressure 
land. S. California (Berkeley). 
—Role of the village in Thai politics. S. Cali- 


in Thai- 


6 of Mis- 
= — oe as reported in Ayer’s, 1880- 

ruses, Percy H., Barrow, Lioner C., 
and Davis, Rosert. images as a 
function of media exposure. S. Wisconsin. 

a: the language of election reporting. 
S. Wisconsin. 

Yu, Frevericxk T, C. An into the minds 
of Asian opinion leaders. Interviews with 150 
communications leaders in seven Asian coun- 
tries.) S. Montana. 

—Mass ion in Communist China. S-C. 
Montana. (Book manuscript.) 


Public Relations 


Cutup, Scorr M. The of public relations 
in the United States since 1900. S. Wisconsin. 

—The role of public relations in the ~ cee et 
of philanthropy in the 20th Century in the 
United States. S. Wisconsin. 

EsMonpD, Rosert V. Identification and explora- 
tory analysis of the problems of selected col- 
lege and university public relations directors. 
D-C. Indiana. 

HarraL, Stewart. Public relations letters. S-C. 
Oklahoma. (Book manuscript.) 

—Trends in newspaper public relations. $-C. 
Oklahoma. 

MurpHy, Lawrence W. Uses of checking in 
public relations and in projects Pa wad to 
offset alleged scientific 

Ross, Donato K. Survey of Sadia, ‘eribeh, 
and newspapermen regarding attitudes toward 
efforts of and corporate public rela- 
tions men. S. M e. 

Varro, JoHN D. An analysis of the public rela- 
tions practices of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Commerce’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Bureau. S. Pennsylvania State. 

Waite, Maurice. Wisconsin county agricultural- 
agent use of and attitudes toward mass media. 
S. Wisconsin (agriculture). *D. Cornell. 


Radio and Television 


ApkIns, GALE R. An inventory of announcing 
‘sonnel in Kansas radio stations. S. Kansas. 

_ t is important for the success of a new 
employe in television? (A study of statements 
by station managers.) S-C. Kansas. 

ALEXANDER, Louis. Suitable format for live-tele- 
vision interviews. S. Houston. 

ANprREWs, Ernest F. How TV uses ‘free’ films. 
S. Iowa. 

BELLMAN, CHARLES L. Operation of radio and 
television newsrooms in North Dakota and 


Brown, Donato E. 
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—Comprehensive study of Congress and its regu- 
lations with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission since 1934, S-C. Michigan State. 

—A study of 800 applications for sales of radio 
stations in 1958 with respect to prices paid 
and to other conditions of sale. S. Michigan 
State. 

FroKE, MarLowg D. Broadcasting administrative 
procedures as they affect information program- 
ming. S-C. Pennsylvania State. 

—Pronunciation guide of Pennsylvania place 
names. S. Pennsylvania State. 

Hazarp, WILLIAM R. Relative effectiveness of 
three ways of presenting news by television: a 
replication study. S. Iowa. 

—Television news directors critique the picture 
services. S-C. Iowa. 

JORGENSEN, Eriine S. Effectiveness of radio 
time salesmen in Montana. S-C. Montana. 
KaToNncoiz, G. R. A study of potential contribu- 
tion of radio broadcasting to the development 

of Uganda. D. Syracuse. 

MacLean, Matcotm §., CraNE, Epoar, KIEL, 
DONALD, and TARRANT, WILLIAM D., ef ail. 
Determinants of viewer response to selected 
ETV programs. S. Michigan State. 

MINDAK, WILLIAM A. Educational 
comes to Minneapolis-St. Paul. S-C. 
sota. 

MONAGHAN, Rosert R. A pronunciation guide to 
Oregon place names. S. Oregon. (Book manu- 
script.) 

Myers, LAwrENCE, Jr. Books and ideas: the 
impact of an educational television program on 
its audience. (Completed under a grant from 
the Educational and Television and Radio Cen- 
ter.) S-C. Syracuse. (Multilithed.) 

—An experimental study of the influence of the 
superior teacher using television as a trans- 
mission facility. (Supported by a grant from 
the United States Office of Education.) S. 
Syracuse. 

—, and BurRELL, Pum H. Videotape recording 
in local television stations. S-C. Syracuse. 
—, and Jrmmro, James P. A study of the effect 
that professional reviews have on the program 
opinions of television viewers. S-C. Syracuse. 
—, PEARCE, WILLIAM J., and MACLAUGHLIN, Ros- 
ERT K. A survey of the attitudes of Courtland 
(N.Y.) residents toward the use of closed- 
circuit television in schools. S-C. Syracuse. 

Niven, Haroitp F., Jr. Fifth annual survey of 
college and university offerings as course work 
in radio-television. S-C. Washington. 

—Survey of major colleges and universities con- 
cerning curriculum changes in radio-television 
over the past ten years. S. Washington. 

ScHRAMM, WILBUR. Impact of educational tele- 
vision. S-C. Stanford. (Book manuscript.) 

—Mass media and attitudinal patterns in the 
first generation that has grown up with tele- 
vision. S. Stanford. 

—, with LyLe, Jack, and PARKER, Epwin B. Ef- 
fects of television on children: seven studies. 
S. Stanford. 

WEsTLEY, Bruce H., and ANAST, PHILIP. Basic 
determinants of attitude and viewing of educa- 
tional television. S-C. Wisconsin. 

—, and CLEVENGER, THEODORE. Wisconsin studies 
of instructional television: freshman forum. S. 
Wisconsin. 

—, and Lyncu, Mervin D. Wisconsin studies of 
instructional television: Sociology I. S. Wis- 
consin. 


television 
inne- 
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Religious Journalism 


JANDOLI, RusseELL J. Education for journalism in 
Catholic colleges and universities in the United 
States. S. St. Bonaventure. 


Research Methods 


BERGER, BENNETT M. How long is a generation? 
S. Illinois. 

Carter, Roy E., Jr., and TROLDAHL, VERLING. 
Two methods of obtaining estimates of news- 
paper reading time: a field experiment. S. 
Minnesota. 

DANIELSON, WAYNE A. Construction of a small 
audience response-analyzer of advanced design. 
S-C. North Carolina. 

KEARL, BRYANT E. A statistical description of the 
United States daily press. 5. Wisconsin (agri- 
culture). 

KieEL, Donato F. The development of an objec- 
tive criterion for the number of facto 3 to be 
rotated by electronic computer methods. S. 
Michigan State. 

MEHLING, REUBEN. A syllogistic approach toward 
measuring non- | aspects of reasoning in 
communication. (Preliminary study completed.) 
S. Indiana. 

NIxoN, RAYMOND B. International co-operation 
in mass communication research. S-C. Minne- 
sota. 

Powers, RicHar>D D. IBM machine program- 
ming for readability formula calculations. S. 
Wisconsin (agriculture). 

Rucker, Bryce W. Adapting the T-test to space 
measures. S. Missouri. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H., and LyNcH, Mervin D. 
Experimental studies in news sensationalism. 
S. Wisconsin. 

—The judgment of mass media institutions: a 
factor analytic study. S. Wisconsin. 

TROLDAHL, V. C., and Jones, R. L. Multiple and 
partial correlation as aids to readership norm- 
ing. S. Minnesota. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 
WROLSTAD, MERALD. Preference for “good” vs. 
poor” typographical design. D-C. Iowa. 


Miscellaneous 

ALEXANDER, SHELDON, and MAactay, Howarp. 
Quantity of communication as a variable in 
small group interaction. S. Illinois. 

BaRNES, ARTHUR M. Faculty attitudes toward 
dissemination of information about research 
through the mass media. S. Iowa. 

BaRQUEST, GLEN. Factors influencing comprehen- 
sion of engineering drawings. D. Wisconsin 
(agriculture). 

BERGER, BENNETT M. Working-class suburb. S-C. 
Illinois. (Book manuscript.) 

Botter, Davy E. Politicians and what they do. 
S. Northwestern. 

Fiores, THoMas G. Influence of several vari- 
ables on ability to perform specific — 
in the interpretation of graphs. D-C. 
sin (agriculture). 

JacoBsON, Howarp Boone. A dictionary for 
mass communicators (press, radio, television, 
film). S. Bridgeport. (Book manuscript, for 
publication by Philosophical Library, Inc.) 

JENSEN, Jay W. Role of communications sys- 
tems in social orders. S. Illinois. 

KIENZLE, GeorGcE J. A study of journalism gr 
uates and their attitudes toward their jobs —_ 
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ing the first six years of their careers. (Report 
before Associated Press Managing Editors As- 
sociation.) S-C. Ohio State. 

Mactay, Howarp, and Oscoop, C. E. Hesita- 
tions in aphasic speech. S. Illinois. 

MCMILLAN, WARREN. A conceptual framework 
for a meaningful descrij of mass commu- 
nications s. D. Illinois. 

MEHLING, REUBEN. A study of semantic shifts in 
selected English words over a period of time. 
S. Indiana. 

MEYERS, WALTER CAMERON. Chicago’s Mister 
Finnegan: a gentle man of the press. D-C. 
Northwestern. 

MikHall, Fouap R. Use of audio-visual mate- 
rials by Wisconsin high school vocational agri- 
culture teachers. Wisconsin (agriculture). 

Minter, Purp. Effectiveness of four alternative 
methods of showing training films. D. Wis- 
consin (agriculture). 

MITCHELL, JoHN D. When freedom came to 
Lima: a case study. S-C. Colorado. 

Moe.ier, Leste G. Trends on United States 
or newspapers over 50,000 circulation. S. 


owa. 

NELSON, Roy PauL. Oregon’s centennial album. 
(Cartoon series over 52 weeks, syndicated to 
Oregon newspapers during Oregon’s 1959 cen- 
tennial; in collaboration with Malcolm Clark 
Jr., Portland.) S-C. Oregon. 

NUNNALLY, J. C., and Oscoop, C. E. Communi- 
cation of information about mental health and 
illness; opinion and attitude change studies and 
mass media analyses. S-C. Illinois. (Book 
m it.) 

Oscoop, C. E. Communication via facial ex- 
pressions, semantic structure of same, and 
amount of information transmitted. S. LIllinois. 

—The cross-cultural and cross-linguistic general- 
ity of affective meaning systems; development 
of comparable measuring instruments for atti- 
tudes, values, meanings, etc., in various coun- 
tries. S. Illinois. 

Parker, J. H. Judging trends from graphs. D. 
Wisconsin (agriculture). 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Critical writing for the 
journalist. Philadelphia: The Chilton Company, 
Book Division, published 1959. S-C. Syracuse. 


PART Il 


Masters’ Theses Completed in 
Journalism during 1959 
(This list continues the compilations appearing 
in the QUARTERLY in 1936 and 1945, and annually 
since 1950. All theses are by students majoring in 
, and all were completed in 1959, unless 
otherwise noted.) 


Advertising 


EINSTEIN, ARTHUR. A h of the Packard 
Motor Car any. Michigan State. 

Denis, Rosert A. An analysis of the major new 
business problems of small advertising agencies. 


Puc D Douctas A. A semantic differential ap- 
proach to measuring and comparing responses 
to cigarette advertising and brand images. 
Stanford. 

Purcett, James J. Liquor advertising: twenty- 
five years of controversy. Missouri. 

Ricnarps, Foster G. Alcoholic beverage adver- 
a in Utah weekly newspapers. Brigham 

oung. 
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Spink, DanreEL W. Some of print car- 
toons in communication, including their use in 
advertising. Illinois. 

Wussow, JoHN M. The organizational structure 
and communication functions of the advertising 
departments of selected companies. Wisconsin. 


Audience Analysis 


AEBISCHER, Epwarp D. Science and scientists: a 
study of their semantic images. Wisconsin. 
Deputy, JaMEs L. News media audience analysis 

in some Indiana counties. Indiana. 

Garpe_ts, KerTH D. Scientists and science - 
nalism: a study of the interrelation of attitude, 
presumed knowledge, and knowledge. Wiscon- 
sin. 

Horre, James F. Teachers’ attitudes toward 
their newspapers. Stanford. 

REYNOLDS, RALPH. Time use habits of rural 
— in selected Wisconsin counties. Wiscon- 


demmali Paut D. Some social-psychological 
measurements of the audiences of two women’s 
service magazines. Illinois. 


Communications Theory 


CAMPBELL, Herpert L., III. Factors related to 
differential use of information sources. Iowa 
State. 


Community Journalism 


Scuutz, J. Biamne. A study of the attitudes of 
leaders in a Washington State community to- 
ward the leadership function of a weekly news- 
paper. Washington. 

Warp, WALTER J. A study of the competition be- 
tween a selected area newspaper and the other 
daily newspapers in its district. Ohio Univer- 


sity. 
Content Analysis 


ANDRE, RIcHARD J. Newspapers cover education 
differently after Sputnik. Stanford. 

BRENNAN, STANLEY L. An examination of edi- 
torializing by news magazines in re 
news of Communist China in 1957. 
Carolina. 

CowpINn, HucH. A study of the treatment of the 
1957 integration crisis in Little Rock by the 
two local dailies. Marquette. 

DressMAN, Rosert (S.J.) A study of the Ohio 
Catholic Newspaper’s treatment of the right- 
to-work referendum of 1957. Marquette. 

Hasan, M. Zarrut. The conflict over Kashmir 
as reflected in selected American periodicals. 
Louisiana State. 

HARTMANN, DIETRICH. A comparative analysis of 
selected German and American daily news- 
papers. Iowa. 

HoLtuM, ANpDREW R. Azalysis of Milwaukee 
Sentinel editorial cartoons dealing with Com- 
munism before and after the death of William 
Randolph Hearst, 1946-1956. Wisconsin. 

JOHNSON, CLIvE W., Jr. A study of human in- 
terest stories in the New York Sun: 1870-1874. 
Missouri. 

KEaTLEY, Ropert L. News in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, 1946 and 1758. Stanford. 

KENT, Davip T. Senate candidate news content 
of the Beckley newspapers during the 1958 
general election campaign. West Virginia. 

KERSAVAGE, CAROL Larson. Trends in home fur- 

as treated by House and Garden, 1901 
to 1957. Pennsylvania State. 


North 
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LyncH, Mervin D. An index of sensationalism 
in the news. Wisconsin. 

Mites, Larry. A comparison of the coverage of 
labor news in three American daily news- 
papers. Kansas. 

Norris, ELener. Content analysis of student 
newspapers in Indiana colleges with enrollment 
under 1,300. Indiana. 

PENN, JOHN F. The Negro press views the mass 
media: a study of the treatment of radio, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures in Ebony magazine 
and other selected periodicals and newspapers. 
Illinois. 

Soni, Harpayat SincH. The two leading tab- 
loids: a comparison of the content of the Lon- 
don Daily Mirror and the New York Daily 
News. Missouri. 

Upnorr, JULIANNA CripPpIN. The school year- 
book: how big, how inclusive, how costly? 
(Based on a content analysis of 54 yearbooks.) 
Indiana. 

WaHLroos, ULLA A. The image of Finland in 
certain American newspapers and magazines. 
Brigham Young. 

WILLIs, ANDREW FRED. Coverage of the Little 
Rock crisis by three national news magazines. 
Louisiana State. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


Brott, EucEens E. Statutes concerning broadcast 
defamation. Illinois. 

TrTCHENER, CAMPBELL B. The conflict between 
fair trial and free press. Illinois. 

Texter, Dwicut L. The supreme court and ob- 
scene literature: Roth v. U.S. California 
(Berkeley). 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


Jess, Paut. How 919 daily newspapers in con- 
tinental United States handle the number of 
juvenile law violators in news columns. Iowa. 

SauTER, VAN Gorpon. The editorial attitudes of 
four Ohio newspapers toward right-to-work. 
Missouri. 

WHIPPLE, ROBERT BLAINE. The change and de- 
velopment of editorial attitu¢ss of selected 
Oregon daily newspapers. Oregon. 


Education for Journalism 


ABNEY, GEORGE M., Jr. Forty years of commu- 
nications education at the cldest chartered 
state university (1915-1955). Georgia. 

HENRY, Myron D. An analysis of the journalism 
internship program at Ohio University and 
comparison with similar projects in other ac- 
credited schools of journalism in the United 
States. Ohio University. 

Wirsino, Date R. Journalism instruction in 
small colleges: survey, analysis, and evaluation. 
Stanford. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communications 


Amaya, Susana. A plan for empirical testing of 
the Spaulding readability formula in Columbia. 
Wisconsin (agriculture). 

Brien, JerEMy. The responsibility of the press 
in world affairs. Indiana. 

CuanG, Hsu Hsin. A study of the editorial and 
news treatment of the 1956 Hungarian revolu- 
tion in the New York Daily Worker, London 
Daily Worker, Peking People’s Daily, and 
Hong Kong Ta Kung Pao. Missouri. 
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CONDE-THILLET, Mario. Reading habits and in- 
terests of Puerto Rican farmers. Wisconsin 
(agriculture). 

Hsiao, I-Wen. Central News Mier of China: 
a historical study, 1924-1959. 

SmISUMPUNDH, KASEM. An of news- 
paper reporting and editorials of the of the Banduang 
Conference, April 1955. Wisconsin. 

SULLIVAN, WINIFRED CECELIA. A poe Tg news 
and editorials in six newspapers of coun- 
tries during the Suez crisis, October 29 to No- 
vember 10, 1956. Pennsylvania State. 

Sunoo, Dono H. An of the editorial 
treatment given news of Sputnik I and Ex- 
lorer I by six selected foreign newspapers. 

issouri, 


Wiicox, Jon W. The Czechoslovak press in 
time of crisis: the Hungarian revolution. Stan- 
ford. 


Government and the Press 


BELL, James O. The role of the metropolitan 
press in the Kansas gubernatorial election of 
1958. Kansas. 

FarRMER, JOHN H. Access to public assistance 
records. California (Berkeley). 

KOHN, SHERWOOD D. John Foster Dulles and 
the Red China news controversy. Ohio State. 

SMITH, FRANKLIN B. The institutional value of 
the presidential press conference. Illinois. 


High School Journalism 


HAMMEL, THomas C., Jr. An evaluation of vari- 
ous state high school press associations. Mis- 
souri. 

KLEINE, GLEN A. W. Secondary school go 
ped as viewed by 400 Missouri principals. Mis- 


<a, RicHarD OWEN. A “* ” of the 
Oregon Scholastic Press Association member- 
adviser. Oregon. 

WittuaMs, Haroip Orval. A study of the teach- 
ing and appreciation of the mass media in 
certain secondary schools of ten Western states. 
Brigham Young. 

History and Biography 

Byers, BraDLEY Craic. Trade ) relations in 

the Texas chemical industry. 


CREIGHTON, JAMES H. A historical ro 


of oe 
Boonville (Mo.) newspapers, 1831-1 
i 


Mis- 


souri. 

DrescHER, MorcaN HickaM. A history of news 
in Spencer, Indiana. . 

Gace, Larry Jay. The editors and editorial 


cies of the Texas State 
Texas. 

GarrETT, JO LYNNE. The Leveller movement 
and the liberal theory of the press. Illinois. 
HANSON, GLENN G. The Illinois State High 
School Press Association: a history. El 

KELLEY, WILLIAM DayToNn. A mage fe 
ism and journalists at Mary ardia Baylor 
College. 

MANN, RussELt A., Jr. 


Gazette, 1849-1879. 


William Allen White: 
commentary on lism. Missouri. 
Proctor, WALTER A study of the Grass Roots 


Digest: its history, purposes, acceptance. Mis- 
souri. 


SPETLAND, OLaF Ho_mer. The as- 
pects of the Norwegian-language press in Wis- 
consin, 1847-1865, with pom pon reference to 
its role in local, state, and national politics. 
Wisconsin. 





Current Research 


Witson, HerscHe. M. The first 100 years of 
Ohio’s oldest newspaper. Ohio University. 


Industrial and Agricultural Journalism 


Epwarps, ArTHuR V. An evaluation of special 
farm editions in Missouri newspapers published 
in co-operation with county agent staffs. Mis- 
souri. 

BATEMAN, SIMEON Davin. Sources of agricultural 
information used by radio stations, television 
stations, and daily ne in North Da- 
kota. (Vocational education.) Iowa State. 

NicHo.s, KeitH M. Farming information sources 
preferred Iowa farmers. Iowa State. 

WaALLace, GENE A. ee ee ee 
lications on purchases in the electrical indus- 
try: two case studies, Illinois. 


Magazines 


— Ricuarp D. Journals for veterinarians: 
and evaluation of three 
such journals. Ohio State. 

Harrison, Marsorigs H. An sis of short 
stories and essays in the Atlantic Magazine, 
1947-1957. South Dakota State. 

HEpricH, VIvIAN J, A quantitative analysis of 
acme venee in a leading women’s maga- 

rity © BEverLy J. Gmmore. Ezra Pound and 
the Bollingen prize in poetry: an e 
analysis of the controversy in periodicals” Wis. 
consin. 


Morais, Epwarp, H and evolu- 


tion of the Gentlemen’s Magazine. Ohio Uni- 
v 


ersity. 
Yetre, SAMUEL FREDERICK. A comparative study 
Indiana. 


of Life and Ebony magazines. 


News Writing and Reporting 


Borcer, MEtviIn H. Information practices in 
third-class Missouri cities. Missouri. 
HyMeL, Gary Gerarp. The development of 


crime reporting in New Orleans newspapers. 
Louisiana State. 


ScHoELKOPF, DEAN H. Minnesota daily news- 
papers in the 1958 senatorial and gubernatorial 
election Minnesota. 


general 

Wuirg, E_mer E. A of local ‘ermment 
news sources: yo and problems of publi- 
cation. Michigan State. 


Newspaper Management and 
uction 


BELLMAN, CHARLES J. The Clear Lake (Iowa) 
Courier as a news and adv medium: a 
pilot study. South Dakota State. 

Davis, GLENN E. Publication of two or more 


—_ owned tacking’ Atiacourl one a daily, from 
one printing f 7 
ROGGEN, ewes I J. A study of newspapers pub- 
anne evenings six days a week (omit a 
Saturday issue). Missouri. _— 
ory: y oe Ray. The Southern Illinoisan: 
a intercity daily newspaper consolida- 

tion. Illinois. 


Pictorial Journalism 


SEVERIN, WERNER JOSEPH. Photographic docu- 
mentation by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, 1935-1942. Missouri. 
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Public Opinion and Propaganda 


CALLISON, CLAUDE P., Jr. A ay of the Voice 
of America, 1953-1959, 

Cuana, TsuN-CHUAN. Chinese unist propa- 
: a theoretical study. Minnesota. 
FiscuHer, Harotp E. An analysis of ideological 
remolding (industrial psychology}. Iowa State. 
Ruan, Rosert F., Il. Foreign Yi, _= opinion 
management: a study of Atlantic 

Treaty. Washington. 


Public Relations 


BarTON, THomas A. Public relations in the pro- 
fession of landscape architecture. Iowa State. 

Brien, JoHN P. Case studies of Wisconsin 
county-agent use of mass media. Wisconsin 
(agriculture). 

BONJEAN, CHARLES M. An analysis and compari- 
son of the public relations practices of four 
diversified industries. North Carolina. 

BuRCHAM, MitpreD Baker. General information 
bulletins issued by state education agencies. 


Oregon. 

Cuick, JOHN WiLLiAM. A study of the public 
relations program of a state college. Ohio 
University. 

Corey, Jim. The United States exhibit at the 
world’s fair, Brussels, Belgium: a case study. 
Wisconsin 


FINTEL, NorMAN D. A comparison of the dif- 
ferences in college selection by Wisconsin 
school graduates and the implications for col- 
legiate public relations. Wisconsin. 

HUuGHEs, 
tion and a free press: 

Koerper, Lyte. A study of the and 
practice of public relations in non-Catholic 
am with enrollments of 1,500 or less. 
owa. 

Meyer, ALBERT FREDERICK. A suggested public 
service = for the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity School of Agriculture. Southern Illinois. 

NELson, Date L. An evaluation of public rela- 
tions contacts with high school seniors made 
by a representative of Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. Brigham a4 

eran CHARLES A survey of the back- 

and attitudes of Army information offi- 
cers in the United States. isconsin. 

Staser, Bruce I, A survey of the veteran popu- 
lation of the University of Wisconsin to deter- 
mine attitudes toward military service experi- 
ence. Wisconsin. 

WALKER, Davin W. Trees for tomorrow: a case 
study in conservation public relations. Wis- 
consin. 

Watson, Francis M., Jr. A study of the nature 
and effectiveness of United States Army public 
relations. Georgia. 


Radio and Television 

Carey, James W. A case study in educational 
television. Illinois. 

Cates, Rosert E. A study of television station 
film department operation and management. 
Missouri. 

Courson, Maxwe. T., Jr. Editorializing by ra- 
dio and television. Geor, 

CROSSLAND, DaNniEL W. A study of 7 ser- 
vice, information, and editorializing in tele- 
vision. Missouri. 

Doo.ey, Jack. A case study of radio and tele- 


vision news coverage of a first-degree murder 
trial. Iowa. 
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Gusack, THomas W. An analysis of employ- 
ment practices of Illinois broadcasters in rela- 
tion to educational preparation for broadcast- 
ing. Illinois. 

HENLEY, Ropert E. The views of television per- 
sonnel on the “umbrella-type” format for tele- 
vision news programs. Illinois. 

Kacer, KENNETH K. A comparative study of 
personal influence exerted in seelcted content 
areas by the audience of an educational FM 
radio station. Washington. 

Kucera, GEOFFREY Z. observations about 
television leading to suggestions for use of 
television in New Zealand education. Florida. 

LocaN, DeverE E. Some aspects of the decline 
of network radio drama, 1948-1958. Illinois. 

O’FLANAGAN, GERALD P. The role of the private 
commercial broadcaster in the Canadian Broad- 
casting System. Illinois. 

Rucker, JUANITA JANE. A high school course in 
broadcasting: its content and structure. Michi- 
gan State. 

SHARPE, MAaLcoLmM. The masks of reality: a 
ninety-minute drama for television. Michigan 
State. 

SoLoMoN, Mack BuscH. Coverage of Louisiana 
news by Baton Rouge newspapers and radio 
stations. Louisiana State. 

Turk, THoMas LiesiG. Other times, other places: 
an original ninety-minute drama for television. 
Michigan State. 


Research Methods 


LEMMERT, JAMES. The authoritarian pe 
and attitude change. California (Berkeley). 
Sasip, MUHAMMAD S. Item vs. configural anal- 
ysis of academic activity preferences in rela- 
tion to verbal and quantitative abilities. Michi- 
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Stroup, WiLL1AM RK. A factor analysis of char- 
acter-space variables in 70 selected messages. 
Wisconsin. 


Typography and the Graphic Arts 


Hatton, Eucene R. Moods and feeling tones 
created by leading type faces. Minnesota. 


Miscellaneous 

BiakE, REED H. An analysis of layout and con- 
tent in contemporary college general catalogs. 
Brigham Young. 

CuLperTson, H. M. Basic factors influencing 
comprehension of graphs. Wisconsin (agricul- 
ture). 

Fonseca, Luiz. Comprehension of pictorial sym- 
bols by young people in rural Brazil. Wiscon- 
sin (agriculture). 

HIMEBAUGH, GLENN A. Criteria and methods 
employed by book reviewers of selected metro- 
politan newspapers. Ohio University. 

Kozacmk, Patricia. The use of mass media by 
the language-arts teacher. Indiana. 

McGoocan, Myrtie Leg. Understanding and ap- 
plication of nutritional terms and concepts by 
Georgia home demonstration club members. 
Wisconsin (agriculture). 

MarTIN, WiLMA LaMareEL. Is there a place for 
mass media in solving the problems of the 
aging? Georgia. 

Price, CHARLES W., Jr. The assassins of thought: 
the myth and the fact of brainwashing. Lou- 
isiana State. 

ScHROEDER, HENRY. Development of graded read- 
ing passages at the adult level. Wisconsin 


(agriculture). 
Teat, DorotHy CurisTINA. The mass media in 


learning as reflected by a survey of pupils in 


gan State. Evansville (Ind.) secondary schools. Indiana 





“A REPORTER’S CREED” 


“The newsman keeps the diary of Everyman's world. 

“He goes scouting wherever men struggle, among homely work-a-day 
tragedies, on war front or diplomatic front, at the growing tip of each art 
and science, at the forward edge of wisdom. 

“On the front he is the people’s agent, watching and questioning, a con- 
science to those in foremost ranks. Back to the rear, he translates every jar- 
gon and battle noise into a common tongue. 

“Without him man would live ignorant of his neighbor and his fate. Ev- 
ery evil would flourish unhindered by public anger, while every good deed 
would glimmer in dark privacy, unadmired. Without him we would live 
each in our private hates, wrong rumors and wild alarms. 

“Faithfully, fully and as vividly as he can, the newsman day by day keeps 
confronting us with the real public world—today’s worthwhile facts. 

“Without that agreed set of facts, which make our today, we could never 
mend the troubles of our age together. There would be no community. And 
the final result of our culture—brotherhood among men—would be a mere 
dream far beyond a grown man’s hopes.”—Topp Simon, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 








Financial Reports of AEJ and 
Coordinate Groups for 1959 








ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1959 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1960. $ 3,084.74 
15 — 1958 Regular Dues @ $8.50 
1— 1958 Regular Dues @ $5.50 
1 — 1958 Senior Associate Dues @ $8.50 
540 — 1959 Regular Dues @ $8.50 
36 — 1959 Senior Associate Dues @ $8.50 
26 — 1959 Junior Associate Dues @ $5.00 
25 — 1959 Regular Dues @ $5.00 
7 — 1959 Senior Associate Dues @ $5.00 
124— 1960 Regular Dues @ $8.50 
9 — 1960 Senior Associate Dues @ $8.50 
7 — 1960 Junior Associate Dues @ $5.00 
4— 1961 Senior Associate Dues @ $8.50 
4— 1962 Senior Associate Dues @ $8.50 
141 — 1959 Placement Bureau Registrations @ $3.00 
4— “Drop Penalty” fees @ $5.00 
174 — 1959 Convention Receipts @ $5.00 
1— Mailing List @ $20.00 
Placement Bureau 1% Fee Collected 
Miscellaneous: 
Cash to make change at convention 
ASJSA contribution to office support, 1959 
AASDI contribution to office support, 1959 


Total Receipts $ 8,965.26 


Total Cash Available $12,050.00 


Office Equipment and Supplies 
Postage 
Printing 
Stenographic Assistance 
Bank Charges 
Telephone & Telegraph 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Convention Expense 
Honoraria: Editor, JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1959... 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1959 
Miscellaneous: 
Lawrence Building and Loan Association 
Traylor & Calvin (Fidelity Bond) 
1,125.00 
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Placement Bureau: 

Postage 

Honorarium (Director) 

¥Y Placement Bureau 1% Commission Fees 
earned, 1958 

2 Placement Bureau 1% Commission Fees 
earned, 1959 

¥2 Placement Bureau Registration Fees 
@ $3, 1959 


Total Expenditures $ 9,513.08 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1959** $ 2,536.92 


*Investment authorized by the Executive Committee. 
**This balance does not include $7,079.58 invested in the Lawrence Buiicing and Loan Association of 
Lawrence, Kansas, as of December 31, 1959. That total includes $579.58 interest earned. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Financial Report for 1959 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, $ 1,971.27 
AEJ subscriptions 
KTA subscriptions 
Non-member subscriptions 
AASDJ appropriation 
Single copy sales 
Reprints 
Advertising 


Total Receipts $12,109.48 
Total Cash Available $14,080.75 


Printing, engraving, mailing 
Postage 
Reprints 
Stationery, office supplies 
Honoraria: 
Associate editor 
Business manager 
Assistant editor 
Advertising commissions 
Back copies 
COON EI 6.88) 055005 0d 9559) ohare ey 858945 s09ec ee 
Telephone (long distance) and pean 
Freight and express 
Promotion 
Subscriptions and dues 
Clerical and art work 
Refunds 


$11,153.42 


$ 2,927.33 


*Not including $608.70, remainder of principal and interest from Saturday Evening Post gift, on 
deposit with Minneapolis Savings and Loan Association. 





AE]J Financial Report 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


Financial Report for 1959 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1959 $ 917.95 
45 — School Dues for 1959 @ $50 
1—Mailing List @ $6 


Total Receipts $2,256.00 
Total Cask Available $3,173.95 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
American Council on Education dues for 1959 
Honoraria: QUARTERLY Editor, 1959 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1959 
Miscellaneous: 
AEJ Support of Central Office, 1959 
ACEJ Contribution for 1959 


Total Expenditures $2,096.05 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1959* $1,077.90 


*This balance does not include $2,222.11 invested in the Anchor Savings and Loan Association of 
Lawrence, Kansas, as of December 31, 1959. That total includes $222.11 interest earned and earmarked 
for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY use. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF JOURNALISM SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Financial Report for 1959 


RECEIPTS 
Balance as of January 1, 1959 
51 memberships @ $25 
4 memberships @ $15 


Total Receipts $1,525.86 


Contributions to ACEJ 

Journalism Educator (two issues) 

Transportation contribution tu delegate attending 
April ACEJ meeting 

Four issues of Roundtable 

Contribution to AEJ 

Annual Award Scroll 

Stationery 

Postage 

Engraving for letterhead 

Bamk services Charges. (6st. ) iis iccce cbs cece es etsecbeccdecs 


Total Expenditures $1,164.25 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1959 $ 361.61 











News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue must reach him by July 1. 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


. activities of schools and 





Syracuse Faculty Studies Changes 
Employing Newhouse Millions 

The faculty at the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism has been studying 
curriculum changes as a result of the New- 
house grant announced in January. 

The work grows out of a policy state- 
ment by Chancellor William P. Tolley 
in accepting in January the first of a proj- 
ected series of gifts from the Newhouse 
Foundation, established by Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel I. Newhouse: 

“We see in the Newhouse Communica- 
tions Center a new approach to the study 
of mass media. The aim is to achieve more 
distinguished and more responsible aca- 
demic programs in the communications 
field. 

“To this end, Academic Vice President 
Frank P. Piskor will direct a year-long 
study of curriculum reorganization, staff- 
ing and the physical planning required for 
the expanded center.” 

Dean Wesley C. Clark of the school 
directed that the re-study of curriculum be 
undertaken by Prof. Roland E. Wolseley, 
chairman of the school’s curriculum com- 
mittee and head of the magazine depart- 
ment. 

Professor Wolseley has had several 
meetings of the whole school faculty with 
the curriculum committee to consider such 
ideas as providing a four-year program 
which admits only juniors and seniors with 
a B or above average in journalism 
courses taken when they are underclass- 
men. 

Professor Wolseley 


and Dr. George 
Bird, head of the school’s graduate di- 


vision, jointly drafted for Dr. Piskor a pa- 
per covering curriculum and buildings pro- 
posed for the center during the next dec- 
ade. 

Meantime, in consultation with members 
of the school’s executive committee, archi- 
tects are going ahead with plans for a new 
Journalism Building, first of the structures 
in the new center. Dean Clark said that 
ground for this will probably be broken, 
in a block adjoining the central campus, 
during the fall. 

The school committee on undergraduate 
research, under the leadership of Dr. 
Robert Murphy, chairman of the newspa- 
per department, has begun consideration 
of proj new research. It has been 
tentatively decided that school research 
should be conducted in the framework of 
the all-university Research Institute. 

The Newhouse plan anticipates a 
“unique center for education and research 
in mass communications.” The idea was 
originally proposed by Mr. Newhouse, a 
university trustee. He is publisher and 
owner of newspapers and magazines, in- 
cluding the two dailies in Syracuse, and 
also has radio-TV interests. 

In an interview, Mr. Newhouse said that 
the center will be the Number One proj- 
ect of the foundation. It will receive 
“whatever is necessary for its completion.” 

With its open-end promise of funds, this 
statement indicates that the grant may 
soon outstrip any other j ism train- 
ing endowment in the world, Potential re- 
sources are $90 million dollars, since Mr. 
Newhouse estimated the present value of 
his estate at $100 million and said that 
some 90% of this will go to the founda- 
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tion. No timetable for further gifts has 
been set. He is 65 in May and hopes to see 
the center completed in his lifetime. 

The Newhouse sons, S. L., Jr., 32, now 
in charge of the Newark (N.J.) Star- 
Ledger, and Donald Edward, 30, head of 
the Jersey City (N.J.) Journal, will hold 
the voting stock in the foundation. 

Chancellor Tolley disclosed in January 
that the first gift of $2 million had been 
made. One half will be used for construc- 
tion and operation of the School of Jour- 
nalism building. The other half will sup- 
port instructional programs, provide grad- 
uate fellowships, and back research in 
mass media and mid-career study by work- 
ing newsmen. 

“Other buildings,” said Dr. Tolley, “will 
be added subsequently for educational tele- 
vision and the whole complex of com- 
muications programs in radio-television, 
audio-visual education, speech, reading, in- 
formation services, communications re- 
search and scholarly publishing.” 


AEJ Council on Research 
Recognized by IAMCR 


The Executive Board of the Interna- 
tional Association for Mass Communi- 
cation Research, at a meeting in Paris 
March 14, recognized the Council on 
Communica.. +3 Research of the Associ- 
ation for Education in Research provision- 
ally as the national council representing 
the United States in IAMCR. 

Recognition was granted with the pro- 
viso that the AEJ Council enlarge its 
membership to include representatives of 
all the principal media and academic disci- 
plines actively engaged in communications 
research. The AEJ Constitution was 
amended in 1956 to make such an exten- 
sion ible. 

This was the first IAMCR meeting over 
which a U.S. journalism teacher has pre- 
sided. Dr. Raymond B. Nixon of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was elected as presi- 
dent at the General Assembly in Milan 
last October. 


Wyoming Newspapers Push 
J-Scholarships with Free Ads 

All weekly and daily newspapers of Wy- 
oming are carrying three ads (one column 
by 5 inches) without charge to call atten- 
tion to freshman scholarships in journal- 
ism at the University of Wyoming. 
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Five of the scholarships, which range 
from $100 to $150, are offered by the Wy- 
oming Press Association. Others are 
offered by the McCraken Group ($250); 
Hanway ($250), Sheridan Press ($150) 
and Afton Independent ($50). Each pub- 
lisher in the state contributes $10 to $20 
to the WPA fund. 


Michigan State Sponsors 
ICA Seminars for Foreigners | 


With a grant from the International Co- 
operation Administration, Michigan State 
University is sponsoring a series of semi- 
nars in communication for foreign visitors. 
They are held at a lodge in West Virginia, 
90 miles from Washington. 

The typical seminar includes 30 to 35 
participants — physicists, labor leaders, 
school administrators and others, They 
have come from fifteen countries on five 
continents. The men usually attend just 
before returning home to underdeveloped 
nations. 

Formal presentations acquaint partici- 
pants with communication theory, tech- 
niques of interpersonal communication, 
and use of audio-visual materials. Individ- 
ual problems are discussed in small 
groups. Prof. David K. Berlo, head of the 
Michigan State department of general 
communication arts, conducts the semi- 
nars. Prof. Huber Ellingsworth of Michi- 
gan State is associate director. Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Florida also have provided 
instructors. 


Columbia Launches Program 
For International Fellows 


The Columbia Graduate School of 
Journalism will participate in the Interna- 
tional Fellows program of the university, 
which will be inaugurated in 1960-61. This 
program will enable qualified male stu- 
dents in the graduate professional schools 
to select courses from special offerings in 
economics, law, government, statistics, his- 
tory, finance or other areas relevant to 
their own professional disciplines. 

During the academic year each fellow 
will choose a specific geographical region 
and devote the following summer to ad- 
vanced study of its political and social 
structure, culture, economy and geography. 

An intensive study, “The Role of the 
United States in World Affairs,” will be 
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conducted solely for the fellows by two 
members of the faculty and several distin- 
guished guests. 

Thus journalism students who qualify for 
the program may enroll in any of the 
special courses open to them and are ex- 
pected to participate in the colloquia. It 
is understood that in most cases they will 
orient themselves toward foreign corre- 
spondence. 

The university committee selecting the 
International Fellows will look particularly 
for the applicant’s potential for assuming 
leadership in his own profession and in in- 
ternational relations, He must also, of 
course, be accepted by the graduate school 
of his choice. Several fellowships are avail- 
able, some of up to $3,500, for qualified 
students who plan to pursue a career in 
journalism related to world affairs. 


Wichita Students Criticize 
Ad Layouts of Fellows 


A student critique system for grading 
major advertising layouts has been in- 
stalled by the advertising division of the 
University of Wichita Journalism Depart- 
ment. 

All major advertising assignments are 
placed on public display in the department 
for a week. Advertising classes then judge 
them and the instructor gives extra grade 
credit for the top three chosen. A boost in 
morale, quality, and competition is already 
evident among the advertising students. 


Arpan Takes Indiana Post; 
To Stress International Work 


Prof. Floyd G. Arpan, for 25 years a 
faculty member at the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern, has resigned to 
become professor at the School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Indiana, July 1. 

At Indiana, Prof. Arpan will not only 
direct magazine work but develop courses 
in international communications. Since 
1950 he has been in charge of the U.S. 
State Department’s Foreign Journalist Pro- 
gram at Northwestern. Last year the de- 
partment chose him as a specialist for 
Korea, Taiwan and the Philippines and 
sent him on a round-the-world trip for lec- 
tures and seminars. 

For 20 years Prof. Arpan has been in 
charge of the national photographic con- 
tests of the Inland Daily Association, He 
founded the Business Press Institute at 
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Northwestern. He was a national vice 
president of Sigma Delta Chi and received 
its Wells Memorial Key for outstanding 
service. 


Alisky Attends Regional 
Unesco Meeting in Ecuador 

Dr. Marvin Alisky, chairman of the 
Mass Communications Department at Ari- 
zona State University, was U.S. representa- 
tive at the planning seminar held at the 
new International Center for the Training 
of Journalists in the Central University of 
Quito, Ecuador, March 28-April 6. 

The center was established last fall 
through the cooperation of the University, 
UNESCO, and the government of Ecua- 
dor. The first training session for working 
journalists and journalism teachers will be 
held next fall and will last approximately 
two months. 


Penn State Convention 
Plans Announced 

The Tenth Convention of the Associa- 
tion for Education in Journalism will be 
held at the Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa., August 29 through 
September 2, 1960. 

Delegates and guests will be housed in 
new residence halls on the Penn State 
campus and will take their meals in the 
nearby Hetzel Union Building. Penn State 
is located in the geographic center of 
Pennsylvania in State College or Univer- 
sity Park (depending on which map you 
read). 

Eugene Goodwin, director of the host 
School of Journalism and chairman of the 
program committee, said that in addition 
to several well-known speakers, the 1960 
program will include: 

1) A joint panel with the American 
Studies Association on “Mass Communi- 
cation and the American Culture.” 

2) Report from the new ACEJ Com- 
mittee on Standards and Objectives, head- 
ed by Fred Siebert, AEJ president. 

3) Panel and discussion on “The 
Changing Role of Journalism Schools in 
Higher Education,” Theodore Peterson, 
Illinois, chairman. 

4) Report from the AEJ Committee 
on Organization, Fees and Activities, 
headed by Mitchell Charnley, Minnesota. 

5) A report and discussion of Journal- 
ism graduate study, based on a study by 
L. John Martin, Florida. 
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6) Panel on “Evaluation of Mass 
Communications Research,” Jay W. Jen- 
sen, Illinois, chairman. 

7) Panel on testing programs used for 
admission to Journalism, Medicine and 
Law, Robert L. Jones, Minnesota, chair- 
man. 

Goodwin said a popular feature at the 
Oregon convention—the picnic—will be 
repeated this year at Penn State. He noted 
that the University is located in a scenic, 
mountainous area of Pennsylvania where 
the climate is ordinarily comfortable, even 
in late August. 


Look Presents Photo File 
Of 15 Years to Maryland 

A major portion of the photographic 
collection of Look magazine, in the years 
1937 to 1952, has been presented by Cow- 
les Magazines, Inc., to the University of 
Maryland. 

The archives, to be known as the Look 
Collection, includes negatives and prints. It 
will be augmented annually. 

While the corporation retains the copy- 
rights, the pictures will be used in univer- 
sity publications, for exhibit and in re- 
search. 


Department Started 
At Central Michigan 


A Journalism Department, with Dr. Gil- 
bert Maienknecht as head, has been es- 
tablished at Central Michigan University 
this year. 

The curriculum has a two-fold purpose 
of preparing students for professional ca- 
reers and training high school journalism 
teachers, 

Course offerings have been expanded to 
include 57 semester hours of credit. The 
department is an outgrowth of the uni- 
versitys’ journalism offerings, which were 
expanded to 15 semester hours in 1956 
and to 33 semester hours in 1958. 

There are now 22 majors and 25 minors 
in the department. 

Dr. Maienknecht has been on the Cen- 
tral Michigan staff since 1948 as head of 
information services. He will continue his 
duties in this area. A graduate of Northern 
Michigan College, he holds advanced de- 
grees from Iowa and Indiana. His profes- 
sional newspaper experience includes work 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Casey Returns from Tour; 
Visits Foreign Institutes 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, professor emeritus 
and former director, University of Minne- 
sota school of journalism, included visits 
to several journalism institutes and to 
newspapers and press associations while on 
a world tour of European and Far East- 
ern countries with Mrs, Casey. 


Dr. Casey lectured at the November 
conference of the International Center for 
Advanced Training of Journalists at the 
University of Strasbourg, France. Earlier 
he spent a day at UNESCO headquarters 
in Paris and visited International Press In- 
stitute headquarters in Zurich. 


He visited the University of Istanbul at 
the invitation of Professor Orhan Tuna, 
director of the Institute of Journalism, 
and while in the Turkish city interviewed 
the director and staff members of Broad- 
cast House, as well as observing opera- 
tions of the Istanbul newspaper of largest 
circulation. 


In Tokyo, Dr. Casey was the guest 
speaker at a luncheon of the Japan Soci- 
ety for Journalism Studies, a group of 
university journalism teachers headed by 
Hideo Ono, the society’s president and 
for many years a professor in Jochi Uni- 
versity. In company with Yujiro Chiba, 
Dr. Casey met the faculty at the Insti- 
tute for Journalism Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, a department Professor 
Chiba once headed, and toured the de- 
partments and facilities within the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation headquarters. 

The Minnesotan was the guest of the 
Japan Publishers and Editors Association, 
Kyodo News Service, Mainichi Shimbun, 
UPI Asian division, and other communi- 
cations agencies in Japan. He also inter- 
viewed a number of newspapermen and 
press association bureau chiefs in Europe 
and met with Minnesota journalism 
alumni. 


Pickerell Named Assistant 
In President's Office 


Albert G. Pickerell, associate professor 
of journalism, University of California, 
Berkeley, was appointed academic assistant 
in the office of the president of the uni- 
versity. He will teach half-time during the 
1960-61 academic year. 
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Media Analysis Section 
Calls for Abstracts of Papers 


AEJ members are invited to submit ab- 
stracts of papers for consideration for the 
media analysis sessions sponsored by the 
Council on Communications Research at 
the AEJ convention at Penn State in 
August. 

Wayne A. Danielson, chairman of the 
media analysis program, said the require- 
ments were as follows: 

1) The paper should be a publishable, 
but as yet unpublished article dealing with 
substantive findings in the field of mass 
communications. 

2) The paper should run no more than 
20 minutes in reading time. 

3) A draft abstract, not to exceed 300 
words, should be sent to Dr. Danielson by 
June 30, 1960. His address is School of 
Journalism, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. The author’s summer 
address should be included. Additional de- 
tails will be handled by individual corre- 
spondence. 


Scher Gets Leave to Serve 
As Congressional Counsel 


Jacob Scher, lawyer and Northwestern 
University professor of journalism, has 
been granted a leave to become chief 
counsel to the congressional subcommittee 
on government information. The appoint- 
ment was announced by Rep. John E. 
Moss (D.-Calif.), subcommittee chairman. 

The group was formed in 1955 as a re- 
sult of editors’ attacks on Washington’s 
“paper curtain.” Scher served as the sub- 
committee’s first hearing counsel, and 
meantime has often been a consultant of 
the group. Representative Moss has 
praised him for an important part in en- 
actment of a 1958 House amendment pro- 
viding free access to government records. 


Papers Found Reasonably 
Balanced i: State Election 


Most Pennsylvania newspapers gave a 
reasonably balanced performance in the 
1958 state elections, according to a survey 
published by the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity School of Journalism. The survey 
was conducted by Dr. James W. Mark- 
ham, professor of journalism and research 
chairman of the school, assisted by Lee A. 
Ranck, a graduate student, 
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Most of the 26 newspapers studied gave 
neither side more than 60% or less than 
40% of the partisan political statements. 
But there were some newspapers which 
gave one side or the other a far larger 
“break” in the news. The authors con- 
cluded: 

“Conservative statistical tests showed 
that in most of the dimensions measured, 
the treatment of news in five papers (of 
the 26) significantly favored the Republi- 


‘cans and the treatment in two papers sig- 


nificantly favored the Democrats . . . 

“The newspapers in their news columns 
tended to favor the same party their edi- 
torials favored, the Republican papers to a 
lesser degree than the Democratic papers. 
The less partisan editorially the papers 
were, the more objective the news columns 
were.” 


Lincoln University Department 
Grants Headliner Awards 


At the Lincoln University Department 
of Journalism’s 12th annual Headliner 
Awards banquet, the following citations 
were given: 

Dr. George D. Crothers, CBS producer 
—for CBS's practice of integrating net- 
work personnel of different backgrounds. 

Frank J. Starzel, general manager of 
the Associated Press—for AP’s “long rec- 
ord of depth coverage of both racial con- 
flict and racial harmony .. .” 

Carter G. Wesley, publisher of the In- 
former newspapers in Texas, and William 
Worthy, Baltimore Afro-American writer 
—for outstanding service in journalism. 

In a talk, Starzel warned that censor- 
ship follows an “irresistible pattern” if al- 
lowed to begin. 


Overseas Press Club 
Makes College Award 

The Minnesota Daily, undergraduate 
publication of the University of Minne- 
sota, was awarded first prize for world 
news reporting and interpretation during 
the second annual Conference for College 
Editors sponsored by the Overseas Press 
Club of America in New York City Febru- 
ary 19-22. 

The award for Class I, college dailies, 
was presented to Daily Editor Todd Hunt 
by Ruth Hagy Brod, chairman of student 
affairs for the organization. She called the 
award “the Pulitzer prize of college pa- 
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pers.” A re-enactment of the award cere- 
mony was telecast nation-wide on the 
American Broadcasting Company’s pro- 
gram, “College News Conference.” 

The Daily’s entry was assembled from 
its front page news stories, its “World in 
Review” columns (a regular feature), its 
editorials, and other items clipped from 
this year’s issues. 

In honor of the Daily’s achievement, Dr. 
Robert L. Jones, director of the School of 
Journalism, subsequently was a special 
guest of John Wilhelm, president of the 
Overseas Press Club, at the Annual 
Awards Banquet of the Club in March. 


ASJSA Sponsors Conference 
To Redefine Teaching Goals 

To help journalism schools redefine ob- 
jectives by exploring the role of education 
for journalism, a national conference has 
been scheduled for June 16-18 at Southern 
Illinois University. 

Howard R. Long, president of the 
American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators and chairman of the SIU 

artment of Journalism, said Southern 
and the ASJSA are sponsoring the con- 
ference. He cited widespread feeling that 
time has come for journalism teachers to 
get together with the working press to 
seek new procedures to keep journalism 
teaching abreast of changes in the profes- 
sion. 

Planning the conference was a commit- 
tee including Hillier Krieghbaum, New 
York University; Bruce Underwood, Uni- 
versity of Houston; J. William Maxwell, 
University of South Dakota; P. I. Reed, 
West Virginia University; Alvin E. Austin, 
University of North Dakota; Armistead S. 
Pride, Lincoln University, and Charles L. 
Allen, Oklahoma State University. 


Industry Aids Houston School 
After $120,000 Fire in Plant 


A fire damaged the printing plant at 
the University of Houston March 23. 

The morning after the blaze had caused 
approximately $120,000 worth of damage 
to the plant and equipment, more than 25 
printing plant operators and news media 
managers called to offer the free use of 
their equipment or services. 

The Houston Chronicle printed the cam- 
pus weekly paper free that week, and 
Radio Station KILT broadcast campus 
news at no cost to the university. 
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University of California, Los Angeles— 
A program change for 1960-61 will re- 
quire all master’s degree candidates in 
journalism to pass a foreign language ex- 
amination and take a non-credit course in 
newsroom procedure. A new course in 
media analysis has also been added as a 
requirement for graduation. The changes 
will increase the time of residence required 
from two semesters to three semesters, or 
an academic year and a summer session. 


Memphis State University—Typography 
and Press Photography have been added 
by the journalism department. Each carries 
three hours credit. The hy course 
is a lecture-laboratory study of the devel- 
opment of type and the processes of com- 
position, engraving, stereotyping and print- 
ing, in a newly furnished laboratory. 


University of Nebraska—The course in 
feature writing has been dropped and in its 
place a course in depth reporting is being 
offered. The objectives of the three-credit 
course include training to uncover social or 
scientific roots of the news. 

The course, Investigative Editing Meth- 
ods, has been revised and broadened to in- 
clude exploration of the interrelationships 
of the media of mass communication and 
the society they serve; the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the media; and the chang- 
ing requirements for the professional 
journalist in a changing society. The senior 
seminar course appears in the catalog now 
under the title, The Press and Society. 

A new radio-television option is now be- 
ing offered by the school of journalism. 
The curriculum includes the following 
journalism courses: Introduction to Jour- 
nalism, News Writing and Reporting, Tele- 
vision News Photography, Advanced Re- 
porting, Radio Production, Television Pro- 
duction, Radio Journalism, Television 
Journalism, and Law of Journalism. 


Northwestern University — Reporting 
field trips to Washington or a state capital 
were a part this year of the graduate area 
course in Reporting of Public Affairs at 
the Medill School of Journalism. Students 
in the course during both winter and 
spring spent one week in Washington, 
those in winter covering several special 
projects centering in the Senate and House, 
those in spring gathering stories from 
executive and administrative agencies. Last 
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fall the class covered for one week the 
Wisconsin legislature and capital offices. 


The 12-hour graduate area, one of seven 
such courses instituted at Medill last fall, 
divided into beat assignments and seminar 
sections, is taught by Professors Charles 
Barnum, David Botter, and Jacob Scher. 


University of Wyoming — Executive 
staffers on the Wyo, yearbook, will enroll 
in a class in Journalism Reports in the 
fall of 1960-61 for one hour for the year, 
in an attempt to provide some faculty ad- 
visorship to the college annual. 


Each student on the executive staff will 
be expected to do yearbook-research and 
turn in a report at the end of the year. 


A new course, Patterns in Style, has 
been set up this year. In another year, it 
will become a two-semester (two hours a 
semester) required sophomore course. Pur- 
pose of the course is to provide more 
training in “creative and critical writing” 
beyond news-writing skills. The course will 
study a list of several hundred “patterns 
in style’—#involving logical thinking, 
methods of handling material, and style 
techniques in the field of persuasive and 
critical writing. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


University of California, Los Angeles— 
Mrs. Elsinore Machris has made a gift of 
$5,000 to the Journalism Department for 
scholarships and fellowships for 1960-61. 
This is the third such grant from Mrs. 
Machris earmarked for graduate students 
and working newsmen in the area, The 
funds are relayed to UCLA through the 
Los Angeles Press Club’s Eight-Ball Foun- 
dation, which is headed by assistant city 
editor Bill Pigue of the Los Angeles Her- 
ald-Express. 


lowa State University—The Ames ([a.) 
Daily Tribune has established the W. S. 
Rupe Memorial Scholarship to award a 
$1,000 stipend to a junior journalism stu- 
dent, in honor of the Tribune’s late pub- 
lisher. 


University of North Dakota—A new 
brochure on available journalism scholar- 
ships has been printed. It has resulted in 
a marked increase in inquiries about jour- 
nalistic training from high school seniors. 
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Nine journalism scholarships now are 
offered each year at the Department of 
Journalism. 

University of Washington—A $15,000 
scholarship trust fund, to be known as the 
“Bob Doble Award,” has been given to the 
School of Communications. Donors are 
the late Mr. and Mrs. James Marshall. 
Mr. Marshall was a well known journalist 
on the West Coast. The gift was in honor 
of Bob Doble, son of Mrs. Marshall by a 
previous marriage, who died as a student. 
The $600 award will be given to a senior. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Arizona State University—Robert Lance, 
instructor at Kent State University in 
Ohio, will join the faculty in September as 
instructor in journalism. 

Marvin Alisky, departmental chairman, 
has been promoted from associate profes- 
sor to professor of journalism, effective 
September 1. James L. Loper has been 
promoted from instructor to assistant pro- 
fessor of mass communications. He teaches 
radio-television courses. 


University of California, Los Angeles— 
Jack Lyle, recent doctoral graduate at Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed an 
assistant professor for the 1960-61 aca- 
demic year. He will offer special courses in 
media analysis and communications re- 
search. 


University of Maryland—Robert G. 
Carey, assistant professor of journalism, 
has been awarded a fellowship in mass 
media by The Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education, and will spend the next 
academic year in doctoral studies at the 
American University, Washington, D.C. 

University of Michigan—Kari Suoma- 
lainen, one of Europe’s top cartoonists, was 
guest lecturer in March. Perhaps best 
known for a cartoon that enraged Premier 
Khrushchev and created an international 
incident, he draws for the Finnish paper, 
Helsinki Sanomat. 

Four new lecturers have joined the De- 
partment of Journalism faculty: Walter B. 
Booth, vice president and creative director 
for copy, Campbell-Ewald Advertising, De- 
troit; Chester E. Downing, telegraph edi- 
tor, Detroit Times; Guy C. Larcom, Ann 
Arbor city administrator; and Fred S. 
Smith, publisher of the Evart (Mich.) Re- 
view and Marion (Mich.) Press. 
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University of Minnesota—R. Smith 
Schuneman, now a faculty member ot Ohio 
University, has been appointed instructor 
in journalism effective September 1960. 
Schuneman’s specialty is photojournalism 
and he will teach the various offerings in 
that sequence at Minnesota. Schuneman 
has been reporter-photographer for pub- 
lications of The Milford Publishing Com- 
pany in Iowa and an editor of the Okobo- 
jian, a newspaper at Lake Okoboji, Iowa. 
He also has been affiliated with WHTN- 
TV, Huntington, W. Va. 

Robert D. Watters, an instructor in ad- 
vertising at the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed lecturer in journalism for 
1960-61. He will replace Willis L. Winter, 
assistant professor, who will undertake a 
doctoral program at the University of IIli- 
nois this fall. Watters received his bache- 
lor’s degree at Millikin University (1952), 
his master’s at the University of Illinois 
(1957), and is concluding work on a Ph.D. 
at Illinois. 


Northwestern University—Recent addi- 
tions to the faculty at the Medill School 
of Journalism are: 

Garfield Lillard, instructor, and Rus 
Arnold, lecturer, to teach photography, and 
Mrs. Anne Emery, lecturer, to teach basic 
writing. 

Lillard, formerly a photographer for 
Tennessee State University, received his 
masters degree in journalism from Medill 
in December. 

Arnold has taught at the University of 
Chicago and the University of Missouri's 
Workshop in Photojournalism. He writes 
a column on photography for the Writer's 
Digest. 

Mrs. Emery is the author of some 20 
books for girls and young women. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—W. Noel 
Johnston, former executive director of the 
American College Public Relations As- 
sociation, will teach the public relations 
course in the Journalism Department next 
year. Johnston is now vice-president and 
director of university relations at Ohio 
Wesleyan. 


Pennsylvania State University—Vincent 
P. Norris, a graduate of the University of 
Illinois who will receive a Ph.D. in mass 
communications there in June, will join the 
faculty as assistant professor of advertis- 
ing. In 1958, he received the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association Fellow- 
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ship. He interned a summer with J. Walter 
Thompson agency in Chicago. 

University of Washington—Lee Irwin, 
assistant professor, has resigned effective 
June 15. He and a partner, Walter Taylor, 
a Missouri alumnus, have purchased the 
weekly Gresham, Ore., Outlook. Irwin has 
been responsible for promoting the annual 
spring field trips for journalism majors, 
and has completed a survey of weeklies 
now appearing in a series of 13 reports, 
with the co-authorship of Robert M. 
Shaw, assistant professor. 

Henry Ladd Smith, director of the 
School of Communications, who resigned 
his headship a year ago, has continued in 
that capacity while a special committee 
works on the problem of recommending a 
new director. The resignation has been 
tabled by mutual agreement during the in- 
terim. 


NEWS NOTES 


Bethany College—James W. Carty, Jr., 
professor of journalism and public rela- 
tions director, discussed “The Church and 
Public Relations” at two state-wide reli- 
gious gatherings. They were the annual 
convention of the Texas Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ), attended 
by 7,000 ministers and laymen April 29 
at Lubbock, Texas, and the convention of 
the Pennsylvania Christian Churches on 
May 17 at Kingston, Pa. 

University of California, Berkeley — 
Harry S. Ashmore, Pulitzer-prize editorial 
writer and former executive editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette, gave the annual Jour- 
nalism Department address March 2. He 
discussed “The Philosophy of Journalism.” 
Ashmore is now a consultant on the mass 
media with the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, Fund for the Re- 
public, Santa Barbara, California. 

Robert W. Desmond, professor of jour- 
nalism, will study problems of international 
journalism in Western Europe during a 
sabbatical leave for the first semester of 
the 1960-61 academic year. Desmond also 
is consultant to the Encyclopedia Ameri- 


‘¢ana for journalism and publishing, maga- 


zines and newspapers. He is revising old 
and preparing new entries. 

Charles M. Hulten, chairman of the de- 
partment, has prepared the new entry on 
press assocations and press services for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
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Columbia University—Alumni of the 
Graduate School of Journalism have re- 
newed their protest to the government of 
Turkey on the imprisonment of 72-year-old 
Ahmed Emin Yalman, publisher of the 
daily Vatan of Istanbul. He was a member 
of Columbia’s first journalism class in 
1912-13. 


University of Florida—The School of 
Journalism and Communications plans to 
have its survey course in mass communi- 
cations broadcast over at least two educa- 
tional television stations in Florida when 
the new school year opens in September. 
Stations handling the course will be located 
at Gainesville and St. Petersburg and 
should give coverage to an area reaching 
seven or more junior colleges where it can 
be picked up for classroom use. During the 
past school year the course has been tele- 
vised from WUFT at Gainesville and used 
both in classrooms at the School of Jour- 
nalism and Communications and at Central 
Florida Junior College, Ocala. It was 
offered also by closed circuit television at 
St. Petersburg Junior College. 


Fresno State College—Dr. Paul V. Shee- 
han, chairman of the Journalism Depart- 
ment, was among 12 men initiated into a 
newly installed professional chapter of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi in central California. Ber- 
nard A. Shepard, an associate professor of 
journalism, was elected to the board of di- 
rectors. Installation was conducte:! ‘y Vic- 
tor E. Bluedorn, national executive direc- 
tor. 


University of Illinois—Gerald W. John- 
son, historian, television commentator and 
New Republic contributing editor, visited 
the College of Journalism and Communi- 
cations in late April, His two-day visit, ar- 
ranged by Professor Jay W. Jensen, head 
of the Journalism Department, included 
an all-university lecture and a talk at a 
combined Kappa Tau Alpha-Sigma Delta 
Chi meeting. Johnson also was made an 
honorary member of the Illinois chapter 
of Kappa Tau Alpha. 


University of lowa—A week-long work- 
shop for “new” high school journalism ad- 
visers will be held on the campus August 8 
to 13, co-sponsored by the School of Jour- 
nalism and The Newspaper Fund, Inc. 

The workshop will offer instruction, 
demonstrations and practical experience in 
many phases of high school journalism 
work to teachers with little or no previous 
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training in journalism but who will be re- 
sponsible for teaching it or for supervising 
school publications in the 1960-61 school 
ear. 
: The Newspaper Fund, through grants 
from the Wall Street Journal, will finance 
all housing, meals and registration costs 
of the conference. Teacher-students may 
earn one semester hour’s credit for satis- 
factory competition of the workshop. 
The Radio Television News Directors 
Association’s monthly news letter, The 
RTNDA Bulletin, published with the co- 
operation of the School of Journalism for 
12 years, has been expanded into a maga- 
zine-type publication beginning with the 
20-page March issue. Formerly it was a 
four-to-six page folder. 


Lincoln University — Dr. Armando 
Troni, secretary general of the Centro 
Studie Scambi Internazionali, Milan, Italy, 
has announced election of Prof. Armistead 
S. Pride, head of journalism, to the so- 
ciety’s General Directive Council. The or- 
ganization sponsors exchange of students 
in the arts and sciences. One other Ameri- 
can, Ignace Gelb, University of Chicago 
historian, has also been named to the 
council. 

W. Manion Rice of the Southern Illinois 
University Department of Journalism 
served as instructor for the newspaper di- 
vision of the Interscholastic Press Work- 
shop at Lincoln. The workshop attracted 
65 students in its newspaper division from 
Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas and 
Alabama high schools. 


Michigan State University — Placement 
activities for journalism and advertising 
grads in 1959 hit new heights, at least for 
recent years. A total of 235 specific job 
offers was made, and of these 155 were 
for beginners just completing their under- 
graduate work. The figure represented 
about a 30 per cent gain over 1958. 

In overall job offers in the three major 
fields of journalism, advertising and pub- 
lic relations, journalism again provided the 
greatest number of opportunities: 121 jobs, 
a gain of 116 per cent over 1958. Adver- 
tising job offers totalled 77, a gain of 67 
per cent, and public relations jobs in- 
creased to 24, 140 per cent over 1958 
figures. 


University of Michigan—Speech and 
journalism students compiled editorials 
from nine Michigan dailies for a television 
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series, “The Editor Speaks,” on the uni- 
versity station. In another television series, 
“Career Spotlight,” Frank Angelo, Detroit 
Free Press managing editor, declared that 
reporters will earn $7,500 after a few 
years’ work on a metropolitan paper. 


University of Nebraska—For the first 
time, four teams of student journalists went 
into the field in May to try their wings on 
four different newspapers. 

Distinguished visitors to the School of 
Journalism this spring included: William 
McGaffin, assistant chief of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Chicago Daily News, 
who addressed Sigma Delta Chi at its 
spring ceremonial; Mary Kimbrough, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch columnist, who spoke 
at the Matrix banquet; Edward Stanley, 
director of public affairs for NBC, who 
spoke at the Journalism Week banquet; 
and Allastar Hetherington, editor of the 
Manchester Guardian. 

Station KOLN-TV cf Lincoln has been 
named winner of an Alfred I. DuPont 
award for meritorious service. The award, 
in addition to a plaque, includes $1,000. 


A. James Ebel, vice-president of the sta- 
tion, said the money would be used to 
establish a scholarship in electronic jour- 


nalism at the University of Nebraska. 


Northwestern University — Fifty-two 
newsmen attended the annual Short 
Course in Crime News Analysis and Re- 
porting at Northwestern University in 
March, sponsored by the Medill School of 
Journalism and the School of Law. 

Three Business Press Institute seminars 
were conducted by the Medill School of 
Journalism during April and May. It was 
the second annual series of the Institute, 
which was founded in 1958 to make avail- 
able to the business press the resources of 
the University for a program of continu- 
ing education of professionals in business 

Prof. David Botter was a member of the 
panel on talent-hunting for journalism at 
the National Editorial Association conven- 
tion in Atlanta, the first week in May. 


Pennsylvania State University—Eighteen 
students at the School of Journalism have 
enrolled in a voluntary noncredit course in 
briefhand. The course is designed primarily 
for news majors to aid their note taking. 

H. Eugene Goodwin, director of the 
school, was one of nine delegates from 
the university to the 15th National Con- 
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ference on Higher Education March 6-9 
in Chicago. 

William K. Ulerich is the new chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association’s Advisory Committee to the 
School of Journalism. Ulerich, publisher 
of the Clearfield, Pa., Progress and co- 
owner of several other newspapers and 
raido stations, succeeds Robert Malick, 
publisher of the Shamokin, Pa., Dispatch. 
The committee serves as a liaison between 
the school and the state’s publishers 

More than 40 Pennsylvania newsmen 
heard representatives of labor and man- 
agement explain their views and their pub- 
lic relations at the Pennsylvania Newsmen’s 
Seminar April 1 and 2 at the university. 
Sponsors, along with the university, were 
the Pennsylvania Society of Newspaper 
Editors and the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


University of South Carolina—At the 
annual mid-winter institute of the South 
Carolina Press Association, held on the 
campus, the School of Journalism com- 
mittee reported a surplus in scholarship 
funds and announced the intention of start- 
ing a fund drive. 


Southern illinois University—Sigma Del- 
ta Chi members have been cooperating 
with the St. Louis professional chapter of 
the national journalism fraternity in two 
ways. The chapter was the guest of the pro- 
fessional group for Collegiate Day in 
March. The St. Louis chapter also provided 
speakers for the 10th annual spring con- 
ference on journalism. 


Washington State University—Nineteen 
states have place-name pronunciation 
guides and six other states rod gs 
similar aides. A survey compl by Olaf 
Bue, professor of Journalism at Montana 
State University, and Robert Mott, News 
Director, KWSC, Washington State Uni- 
versity, also shows that 17 states have no 
guides to place names. 

A copy of the survey is available with- 
out charge. Requests should be made to 
Mott at Washington State University, Pull- 
man, Washington. 


University of Washington—Twenty-two 
journalism students “took over” four 
weekly newspapers in the state for the 
week of spring vacation, in the annual 
field trips sponsored by the School of 
Communications. Each team was accom- 
panied by an adviser. 
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The trips were unusual in that a com- 
plete staff was sent, including advertising, 
editorial and photographic personnel. In 
most cases advertising revenue more than 
pays the cost of subsistence. The visitations 
have been so enthusiastically received that 
there is a waiting list of applications from 
newspapers. 


University of Wichita—A _ten-week 
training session on Kansas newspaper staffs 
will be provided next summer in a new 
internship program of the Department of 
Journalism. 


Prof. Paul F. Gerhard and Gene Bratton 
are making a statewide survey of high 
school teachers to learn motivations toward 
mass communications careers, 


The Department of Journalism has re- 
designed its pictorial journalism labora- 
tories to provide training in both profes- 
sional studio and commercial publication 
photography. 


University of Wisconsin—A study of 
changes in radio and television preferences 
over a nine-year period has been under- 
taken by journalism students. 

Residents of Janesville and Beloit who 
were interviewed nine years ago about their 
radio and television preferences were re- 
contacted in March. The project is super- 
vised by Prof. Percy H. Tannenbaum, 
director of the Mass Communications Re- 
search Center. The center is currently en- 
gaged in several studies of mass media us- 
age. 


PERSONALITIES 


Professor Armistead S. Pride, journalism 
department head at Lincoln University, has 
been appointed group leader to Italy for 
the 1960 summer program of the Experi- 
ment in International Living. 

Prof. Scott M. Cutlip of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Journalism has 
been named to serve on the Educational 
Advisory Council of the Public Relations 
Society of America for 1960. 

Lester G. Benz, assistant professor in the 
University of Iowa School of Journalism 
and executive secretary of Quill and 
Scroll, international honorary society for 
high school journalists, was a featured 
speaker for the annual Newspaper Day 
March 26 at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Prof. William E. Porter of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa School of Journalism wrote 
the summary report of the fifteenth annual 
National Conference on Higher Education 
in Chicago, March 6 to 9. Prof. Leslie G. 
Moeller, director of the school, partici- 
pated in the conference discussion group on 
“What Should Be the Role of Higher Edu- 
cation in Social Criticism of the Mass 
Media?” 


The New World of the Atom, by Prof. 
James Stokley of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, has been translated into Portuguese as 
a part of the U.S. Information Service 
series. 


John Marston, associate professor in ad- 
vertising at Michigan State, has been 
elected president of the Public Relations 
Society of America. 


A third edition of Legal Control of the 
Press, 749-page volume by Prof. Frank 
Thayer of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been announced. 


Donald W. Krimel, University of Mary- 
land, has been named associate editor of 
The Quarterly Review of Public Relations. 
Dr. Krimel conducted a seminar in public 
relations at the Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration in 
April. 


Leland Stowe, University of Michigan 
professor of journalism, received the 1960 
Journalism Award from Finlandia Founda- 
tion of N.Y., Inc. in March for an article 
on Finland published in the September 
1959 issue of the Reader's Digest. The 
award and a plaque were presented during 
a reception at the American Scandinavian 
Foundation, New York City. 


Howard L. Seemann, former editor. of 
the Minnesota Daily, who won the first 
Rome Daily American Fellowship ‘for 
1959-60, has been appointed acting man- 
aging editor of the Daily American, The 
annual fellowship was set up by the news- 
paper last year in conjunction with the 
School of Journalism, and gives the holder 
a year’s reporting experience on the paper. 
The 1960-61 winner is Todd Hunt, current 
editor of the Minnesota Daily. The Daily 
American was established after World War 
II by Americans, and has operated as an 
English-language newspaper in Rome since 
1945. 
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@ Thoroughly and understandably written 

@ Based on sound legal principles and precedent 

@ Contains more than |,650 citations and references 
@ Significant cases thoroughly covered 

@ Functionally indexed for ready reference 

@ Includes complete table of cases 


@ Contains four appendices: Guide to abbreviations, glossary of legal 
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@ Reporting Trials in Words and Pictures 
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is the ideal text for courses in this subject. Comprehensively and interest- 
ingly organized, it stresses in a very teachable way the daily problems aris- 
ing in the complex field of communications. 





For instructors adopting the text, there is a 116-page Instruction Manual contain- 
ing over 150 problems for class discussion, with clearly drawn solutions. This special 
feature has heightened the service LEGAL CONTROL OF THE PRESS gives to an 
instructor in presenting problems to his classes. 
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GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 


E, L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


‘Written especially for the student 
anning a career in journalism, this 

k presents the procedures of cor- 
rect writing used today by newspapers 
and magazines across he country. It 
provides the student, with a sound 
foundation in) grammar, syntax, word 
usage, and language fundamentals; 


helps him to develop mastery of sen- 
tence structure. Includes examples, 
exercises, and review materials. “A 
book our craft has sought and needed 
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This practical workbook combines in- 
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vocabulary growth. Twenty self-eval- 
uation inventories and seventy-two ex- 
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culties; a special section shows how 
to obtain'maximum results by empioy- 
ing specific learning techniques, The 
workbook may be used with any 
standard college-level dictionary. A 
complete answer key is provided at 
the end of the book. 1959. i” Pp. 
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HOW to (WRITE and SELL NON-FICTION 


HAL BORLAND 


The successful author of best sellers 
and ‘hundreds of published articles 
gives expert advice on non-fiction writ- 
ing as a satisfying and profitable 
career, 
instruction on how to develop ideas; 
how ‘to decide on a story form; ‘how 
to conduct research, hold interviews, 


The book provides practical | 


build. a personal writing style, deal 
with agents, market’ fini material, 
etc. “I recommend the book highly 
to writers in any field.” — Ropert L. 
Durrus, New York Times. “A forth- 
right and useful book.” —WiLLiAM 
B. Reavy, Marquette University. 1956. 
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pe as the influence of television, 
ar success of the grocery- 

ted magazines, the atteinpts to 


control tkz comics, and the increasing 
effects of the spread of education on 
the content of the more popular mag- 
azines, “A fascinating, comprehensive 
history.” — AuTHOR AND JouRNALIST. 
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“a mine of solidly packed information . . _ fom Journalism Quarterly. 


EDITING THE DAY'S NEWS, 4th edition 
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This book nS eee ae 
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coverage of general newspaper methods—copyreading, headline . 
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1956, 373 pages, $5.90. 
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by F. Fraser Bond 


Relating American journalism to all present-day media of com- — 
munication, this book examines the nature of the news. The — 
material provides stimulating discussions on the psychology of © 


reader-interest, the organization of newspapers, radio and TV 


stations, news agencies, and technological developments. Prize- 


winning photographs from the New York Daily News and on- 
the-spot photographs of “newspapers-in-the-making” are fea- 


tured. 
1954, 358 pages, $5.25 
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by William F. Swindler 
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under consideration. 
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